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Preface 


Jlhis book is based upon recognition of the fact that the 
communication of ideas underlies the total process of learning 
and that such communication is an indispensable medium in 
attaining the goals of personal and social growth It is further 
postulated upon the assumption that in normal experience 
most intercommunication is oral Certainly the occasions m 
which the spoken word is the means of contact between mind 
and mind far outnumber the occasions in which we “take pen 
in hand” to accomplish the task of thinking together 
The effectiveness of the educational process is strongly 
dependent upon the effectiveness of the communications! me- 
dium The teacher’s success is influenced, positively or nega- 
tively, by the degree to which he is skillful m utilizing the 
basic techniques of good speech — speech not narrowly con- 
ceived as a mechanical voice process but broadly interpreted 
ns the normal medium for the interchange of ideas Prom this 
point of view, all aspects of a speaking situation become im- 
portant as factors of effectiveness — manner, mood, attitude, 
purpose, diction, articulation, and so forth 
The book is designed to improve the teacher's self-command 
of the basic requirements of good speech and his understand- 
ing of the practical application of speech experience m guiding 
and promoting the learning of students It proceeds from an 
analysis of the relation of speech to the total development of 
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personality and to the activities of the teacher, in the class- 
room and out The major emphases in the text are on (1) 
basic understanding of the place of speech m the educational 
process, (2) self-improvement of the teacher through improved 
mastery of speech activities, and (3) the application of spe- 
cific principles and methods to the job of learning in a teacher- 
pupil relationship 

This booh is addressed to the alert classroom teacher and to 
the teacher-m-preparation It is not a speech text per se, but 
rather a body of suggestive source materials, w ith exposition 
and illustration, designed to translate the contributions of the 
field of speech into educational principles Its purpose is to 
help prospective teachers, as well as those teachers with class- 
room experience, to utilize speech and speech activities most 
effectively in their personal and professional relationships 
The organization of the text encompasses the progress of the 
teacher from the early years of college preparation, through 
his formal professional training, through his initial stages of 
community and cla«s contacts, and on into his active respon- 
sibility as an influential member of society In each stage of 
the teacher’s progress and development, the major elements 
of oral communication are abstracted and discussed in light of 
present-day educational philosophy Practice material is pro- 
vided m keeping with the basic tenet of good teaching The 
classroom is a learning laboratory in which the student's par- 
ticipation m the learning situation is essential to his full 
understanding 

In general, this text is concerned with five aspects of teach- 
ing and teacher preparation The first relates to the develop- 
ment of an educational philosophy which is compatible with 
modem psychological knowledge of the learning process How- 
ever, this philosophy is not presented by itself, it is tied in 
directly with the linguistic and personality habits of the stu- 
dent or teacher, and forms the basis for the approach to spe- 
cific problems treated in later chapters The student is advised, 
therefore, to analjze the first two chapters carefully so that 
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he may be properly oriented toward the discussions and exer- 
cises that follow 

The second aspect has to do with the personal preparation 
of the teacher Some attention is given to the general problems 
of scholarship, and in these instances the part that effective 
speech can play is set forth In developing this aspect of the 
text a great deal of emphasis is placed upon the speech needs 
of the teacher To help the student become competent in this 
area, the discussion is supplemented b> exercises and suggested 
ways of self-evaluation and evaluation by colleagues It is 
hoped that such practice will firmly establish the habit of 
critical self-analysis os a means to continued improvement 

The third aspect deals with the problems of interpersonal 
communications in out-of-class situations as they affect the 
teacher’s professional success Emphasis is placed upon the 
employment interview and other types of personal conference 
including the counseling conference Certainly the skills in- 
voked in sharing ideas in face-to face situations play a large 
part in the teacher’s total effectiveness Contacts with parents 
community leaders, and school personnel represent occasions 
in which the teacher’s speech personality is a major factor in 
his success 

The fourth aspect is perhaps the key to teaching success 
the continued growth and improvement of commumcationat 
ability Though other factors are necessarily involved the level 
of communication is an index of the level of learning AH 
teachers are concerned with the quality of the student's speech 
They must be able to recognize difficulties deviations and 
maladjustments related to speech abilities This aspect leans 
for its technical detail upon the earlier discussion of the prin- 
ciples underlying the quality of the teacher s speech but the 
principles are directly applied to the student in this phase of 
the discussion Further, in order that the classroom itself can 
be actively a learning laboratory, many suggestions are made 
for the use of speech and for possible speaking alignments m 
functional speaking situations 
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The final concern of the booh is the relationship of com- 
munication to the dev elopment of citizenship characteristics 
It is recognized that both pupil and teacher liv e in a corarau- 
nit>, and in so doing the} participate in man} comraumt} 
activities The new disco\ enes from experimental programs m 
adult education and group dynamics are presented as parts of 
this section 

Teachers in service will recognize, in the discussions of the 
various chapters, practical applications to their own problems 
It is hoped that the u*e of the book, both at the pre-service 
and in service level, will not only promote better teaching on 
the part of those who are dedicating their efforts to this im- 
portant task but vs ill al o help them to become more compe- 
tent and influential persons m their total social relationships 

S A F 
R I J 
P M L 
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Speech and Personality 


A he importance of personality need not be argued It is 
recognized as a primary factor of success in business and pro* 
fessional life In social relationships it is normally the major 
criterion by which we e\ aluate personal effectiveness The lit- 
erature of education, m recent years, is replete with references 
to "personality development/' "personality adjustment/’ and 
"personality problems " Counseling programs in schools and 
colleges have been expanded to include the "total adjustment 
problems” of students as well os problems of academic adjust- 
ment and course selection Psychological clinics by the hun- 
dreds are engaged in service to their clients' "personality 
needs " Certainly in a booh addressed to teachers the role of 
personality in the process of teaching should be kept in focus 
The impact of a teacher's personality upon his pupils is much 
greater and longer-lasting than the impact of his knowledge 


The Nature of Personality 

To oso a word is not always to vrtvdorstawd its. raemiog The 
word personality is a verbal medium of exchange, but the ab- 
stract concept that it represents may not be the same m the 
mind of the speaker and the mind of the listener This suggests 
a basie principle m communication the importance of defini- 
tion in the interest of common understanding Each man s 
1 
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concept of ‘personality * has been built up through numerous 
observations and experiences and has been influenced by the 
various contexts in which he has heard the word used If we 
are to discuss ‘personality” intelligently, we must stop for a 
moment to consider its meaning 

l We are using the term here in its psychological sense an in- 
dividual s personality is his pattern of behavior — not traits or 
attitudes that are concealed or suppressed, but the overt self 
The true picture of one s personality, therefore, is to be found 
in the impression that he makes upon others by what he does 
and the way he does it One may, for example, acquire a repu- 
tation for calmness in dealing with troublesome situations 
when as a matter of fact, he is often inwardly tense and irri- 
tated He may conceal certain fundamental tendencies (for ex- 
ample, the tendency toward fear) and substitute a totally 
different reaction pattern when he confronts the real situation 
Whatever traits he manifests are the traits we properly ascribe 
to his personality 

Etymology often throws interesting light on meanings im- 
bedded in language Person (the basic part of the word per- 
sonality) is dero ed from a w r ord meaning “mash,” a mask worn 
in a play, a mask which concealed the features of the actor but 
permitted his voice to “sound through ” 

In the same way that in Greek tragedies persona was the 
mash worn by the actor to indicate the attitude and char* 
actenstic for which his part in the play called, so the child s 
expressed behavior is the true indication of his personality 
m that it portrajs the role which he has found for himself 
in life What went on behind the mask and what goes on 
underneath the surface of the child’s conscious behavior arc 
matters winch certainly explain much of what is visible but 
do not enter into the reactions set up in the audience and 
hence are not part of personality 1 

‘By perca' ion from Psychological Factors m Education by Benry Beau 
mont and F G Marombcr p 42 Copyright 1949 McGraw Bill Book Com 
pany Ine 
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Personality then, is not the "release of self unmodified and 
uncontrolled It is not nhai »e ate hut what we show ourselves 
to be Therefore, the development of personality is the dev elop 
ment of behavior patterns, responses to many and varied situ- 
ations If the behavior patterns are consistent under different 
circumstances and in different situations, we say that the per- 
sonality is unified, or integrated Similar situations wdl evoke 
similar tjpes of reactions But the inconsistencies of behavior 
J)rc sometimes more marked than the consistencies Hon often 
do we hear someone say, "He is one person at home, another in 
his office”! 
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Every individual is a 'self’ and the aim of education is to 
assist in the expansion of that self, through the discovery and 
development of potentialities to meet the expanding needs of 
the individual in a constantly expanding environment It is a 
selective process It seeks to develop an integrated selfhood 
that will help the individual to function effectively in his life 
role, both present and future This leads us to the psychological 
definition of education the continuous accumulation and in 
terpretation of experience that results in desirable changes m 
behavior These changes in behavior constitute the developing 
personality 
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Personality Development as an Objective m Education 
Stated in one form or another, the objcctiv c of pcr c onaht> 
de\elopnicnt is accepted as a logical “must ’ in modern educa- 
tion Whether wc call it education for social effectiveness, per- 
sonal social adjustment, or personality development, the means 
and end arc esscntiallj the same 

In modem education the development of pertonaht} is 
accepted as one of the school s major responsibilities at 
lca^t equal m importance to the more conventional objec- 
tives Tht« of cour=e, docs not mean that one can find in 
the curriculum of todaj’s «chool* certain hours of each week 
set a«ide for a course in per^onahtv development Although 
it does become a separate unit for group consideration in 
some «econdar> schools, per«onahtj , normally, is not some- 
thing to be *tudied and practiced Rather, its development 
is more of a guidance function excreted throughout the 
pupil’s school life It «hould be emphasized that the teacher 
is concerned with per«onahtv as a developmental function 
rather than merely as a remedial function, consequent!} he 
mu^t he aware of his responsibilities for guidance of each 
and every pupil in the development of tho=e personahtv 
characteristics deemed desirable for effective adjustment 
and full living The particular needs of each individual 
child, of course, mu«t be considered in addition to the over- 
all methods chosen to bring about sound social adjustment 
in the group 3 

Unfortunately the acceptance of the personality objective 
does not alwajs alter the practices that already prevail in the 
classroom The mechanical routines persist, with the same pre- 
scribed “learning” for all Too often the problems of personal 
and social adjustment are pigeonholed m a department called 
a “counseling service,” delegated to the “home-room” teacher, 
or referred to an administrative officer for “disciplinary” treat- 
ment As pointed out in the quotation abov e, the responsibility 

*By permission from Psychological Factors in Education by Henry Beau- 
mont and F G Macomber p 264 Copyright 1949 McGraw Hill Bool,. Com- 
pany, Inc 
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of the teacher is as broad and inclusn e as the needs of the 
pupils— as the needs of each pupil His philosophy is a develop- 
mental philosophy He is concerned with the potentialities of 
all his pupils — not merely with the situations that require cor- 
rective action 

Most teachers and administrators would subscribe to the 
statement that good personal ■social adjustment is a* much 
the goal of the school as is the acquiring of shills and know I 
edge for the children Some would add, “even more *o But 
if we examine the implications of such a statement particu 
lari) in relation to factors and conditions that make for 
good adjustment, we realize how enormous the gap is be 
tween objectives and practice 
It has been pointed out that each individual has Ins own 
unique set of purposes desire*, and needs and that he find* 
ways of adjusting that are uniquely Ins, also If we art to 
guide him into experiences that will permit outcomes that 
are satisfy mg to him and acceptable to his social emuron 
ment, we roust know t im as a unique person How many 
schools are prepared to do this at the present time ? 3 

But the school*, and the teachers in the schools, can do some 
thing about the personality objective besides admitting that it 
is valid The teacher can shift his focus of interest from the 
subject matter to be learned to the child who is learning He 
can discern the expanding pattern of personality in each pupil 
If he is observant, he can discover certain "needs for satisfac- 
tion” and provide the experiences that will give the child a 
sense of success He can diagnose symptoms of unhappiness 
nonsocial attitudes, timidity discouragement emotional stress 
excessive demands for attention, and other behavioral eu 
deuces that suggest the need for specific types of experience 
"He can learn to be alert to these basic elements of personality, 
studying the traits, dispositions moods, and attitudes of hism- 

* Caroline Trjon and William E Henry How Children Loam Peoonat and 
Social AdjiMment ” Fortj "Ninth "Yearbook oi tie Jsational Sociclj for the 
Study of Education Part I Learning and Instruction Chapter >1 p 
fueled bj permission of the ^ociclj 
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dividual pupils Maximum success m teaching will depend 
upon hi* skill in adapting ‘instruction to the v anous types of 
personality m the group 4 He can and will if he is a conscien- 
tious teacher be dissatisfied with his teaching unless he can 
observe changes m pupil attitudes and behaviors, changes m 
the direction of maturing personality , a* a result of superv ised 
classroom experience In other words he will broaden his base 
of evaluation to include judgments of pupil progress wherever 
that progreso occurs, as in improved relationships with the 
group increased interest and enthusiasm a better command of 
language inventiveness and ongmalitv, more effective partici- 
pation, and better emotional control 


The Commumcational Aspect of Personality 
“Communication * as u*ed here, refers to the continuous in- 
terchange of ideas through the medium of language, vv^nch 
establishes a basis for common understanding and mutual co- 
operation It involves not only the formulation and expression 
of thought but assimilation and interpretation as well Only 
through such a process can social intelligence evolve We do 
not overlook the fact that communication can and does take 
yfiace w ithout the u*e of words Sign language is not uncommon 
among tnbes who do not speak the same tongue To com 
mumcate by signs is a favorite “game” of children Even adults 
indulge m charades m which meaning is “acted out” instead of 
spoken \11 forms of art are communicative whether verbal 
s> mbols are u«ed or not But the word is the basic medium that 
we u*c day by day in our efforts to share experience, clarify 
understandings and achieve better group rapport The psy- 
chological implications for personal development will be dis- 
cussed as the chapter proceed* 

Since this is a book for teachers designed to re enforce good 
teaching through good communication, let us look at some of 

* Harold Ruj-r Foundation* for American Education (Vonters-on Hud?oa 
X l World Bool Compare 1947) p 177 
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the relationships that exist between effective comnninjc'iticn 
and effective personality The role of language in lemnng has 
never been adequate!} explored by the psychologists but it is 
obvious that without speech and hearing the intellectual and 
social development of a child would be greatly impaired Fur- 
thermore since the human personality is largely a product of 
social experience, its dev elopment will be helped or hindered 
by the effectiveness with winch ideas are shared, expressed and 
understood Many 5 ears ago John Dew cj observed 

There is more than a verbal tie between the words rom- 
mon, community, and communication Men live in a com 
raumtj m virtue of the things which they have in common, 
and communication is the naj in which the} come to 
possess things m common jSot only is «omI life iden 
tical with communication, but all communication (and 
hence all genuine social life) is educative 5 

Many people are ineffectual because they fail in communica- 
tion This lack or deficiency has two possible explanations 
(1) an unwillingness or inability to u«e accepted verbal sym- 
bols with discrimination and due concern for meaning and (2) 
the habit of half-thought and hurried conclusion which cannot 
be translated into language because it is fragmentary and un- 
finished Good communication, therefore, is an index of good 
thinking “The thinking process is not complete until the solu- 
tion has become communicable”* 

Whether we view education from the point of view of its 
social objectives or, more narrowly, from the point of view of 
personal and individual development, language becomes the 
indispensable vehicle of learning, the means by which and 
through which educational progress is accelerated and our edu- 
cational goals attained 

1 John Dewey Democracy and Edtcation (New lorl The Marmillm Coro 
mnv 1916) pp S-6 t -«1 with the permmon of The Macmilbn Company 
* jjy perm is*! on from Langvaye an l Communication by George a Miller 
ji 235 Copvnght 1951 McGrow Hill Boot. Company Inc 
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Language develops m a social situation and functions to 
spread information through a group It enables one person 
to take advantage of the experiences of other persons, and 
it ia our principal weapon for welding a group together for 
cooperate e action Social control is impossible without a 
signaling system, even the social insects have a kind of 
language Although the social implications must be kept 
foremost in understanding language, the possession of 
language offers advantages to the individual other than 
those it offers to him as a member of a group A child learns 
its language m a social situation and for social reasons, but 
once he has learned it, his whole personal orientation 
toward himself and hi« own problems is altered 7 

To understand better the role which communicational abil- 
ity plays in determining personal effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness, visualize certain situations in your experience in which 
“good ’ personality or “poor” personality has been exhibited 
How many of the situations involve elements of communica- 
tion — perhaps a manner of speech, good taste m selecting sub- 
jects of conversation, or an attitude of intelligent listening? 
The following list is suggestive You can add to it from your 
own experience 


The man who talks too much about him ‘self 
The child who is overcome with fear when he is asked to “recite ” 
The too quiet person — the tongue tied type who allows awkward 
pauses to occur in social conversation 
The indiv idual w ith the dominant voice who embarrasses the party 
with loud talk 

The man w ho tries to tell a story which he doesn't know too w ell 
The chronic interrupter 

The poor listener — the person who^e attention wanders when he is 
not doing the talking 

The person who lacks social tact who has the fatal gift for saj ing 
1 the wrong thing” 


£? rrnu “", oa trom Language and Commumcnlton by George A Miller 
p 223 Copjnj.hl 1951 McGraw Hill Book Company Inc 
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The (nersensitne person v.ho becomes emotional in comersation 
The individual nlio is controversially minded, who tarns all con- 
versation into argument 

The teacher who'e \oice is pitched too high, who gnes the impres- 
sion of nervousness and irritation 
The mother who alwajs says, “Vow a hat have you been doing?” 

■with an inflection of distrust and suspicion 
The person who leases his sentences dangling because he has no 
cfcar understanding of w hat he wants to sa>— the fuzzj thinker 
The teacher whose tone and general manner make it difficult to 
establish a ' feeling of friendliness ’ in the classroom 
The pupil (or the adult) who “freezes up” when he is called upon 
to speak before a group 

The person who underrates himself as a member of a group and 
lacks the courage to stand up for his ideas 
The intolerant individual who “cries down” any opinion that dif 
fers from his own 

The chronic exaggerator who distorts facts for the sake of dra 
matic effect 

The speaker who fails to sen«c the restlessness of hia audience 
The monotonous individual with the ‘ lifeless” \oicc who«e con- 
versation is drab and boring 

The “one-track mind,” the person who always talks about the 
same thing w hether he is making a speech or holding a conver- 
sation 

The telephone talker who strains your cars and jour patience bj 
mumbling lus words and refusing to 'peak into the transmitter 

Have you had the experience of meeting a person who makes 
a very favorable impression upon jou by his general appear- 
ance, his manner of dress, his pleasant facial expression before 
he begins to speak ? What happens if his “speaking personality v 
contradicts the impression made by his phjsical personality? 
On the other hand jou are familiar with people whose general 
appearance might be characterized as commonplace Thcj do 
not “stand out” in a group because of any superior phjsical 
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qualities But uhen they begin to talk thei command attention 
and admiration Their tone inflection and manner of speak 
ing show friendliness and respect What the\ say and how they 
«a\ it command confidence In cr uch cases the 1 speaking 
per«onalit> ’ erases completely your initial impression of com 
monplaccness- 



Some “people ma e a good impre*twn before they begin to ppeab 


The Teachers Personality Seeds 
It is perhaps tnte to repeat the statement that the most 1m 
portant subject matter in the curriculum is the teacher’s per 
sonality That part of the teacher’s «elf which he projects into 
action (that is his personality ) conditions e\ery learning situ 
ation in his classroom. The teacher who «hows by word and 
action that he distrusts his pupils (along with the rest of hu- 
mankind) is liheh to bring up a brood who will justify' his 
dire«t suspicions If he belieaes that pupils should be «een and 
not heard (except when ordered to speak) he wall soon ha\e an 
unrcspon®n e— e\ en if dociie — group who will lock him out of 
their world of experience There is no greater jeopardy to good 
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teaching than the hind of ostracism that children know how to 
inflict upon their teachers 

To determine the aspects of personality that are most im- 
portant m the job of teaching, it is necessary to look for a 
moment at the nature of the teacher’s work 

The teacher guides classroom experiences and supervises ch**- 
room activities 

The teacher delegates certain responsibilities, makes assignment* 
gives directions 

The teacher explains, answers questions, discusses problems 

The teacher talks with pupils (in groups and mdn lduallj ), acting 
as friend and counselor 

The teacher often entertains (and teaches) bj reading or telling 
stones or relating personal experiences 

The teacher often enlists the cooperation of the group in deter 
raining the tj pe of group organization to be u«ed and the group 
standards to be adopted 

The teacher studies the individual pupils in his class to discover 
their strengths and weaknesses, their special interests and needs 

The teacher seeks to develop a “feeling of belonging,” a spirit of 
rapport in the class group 

The teacher welcomes parents to the school and talks with them 
about their children’s work 

The teacher evaluate*, striving to judge fairly each pupil s prog- 
ress in all aspects of his development 

The teacher attends teachers’ meetings and coherences 

The teacher studies, he reads professional books and article*, he 
prepares materials in advance which may be u*eful in teaching 

The teacher participates in certain community activities both for 
service and for recreation 

In discharging these responsibilities, what personal qualities 
are needed? Many lists of desirable teacher traits are available 
in pedagogical literature It is not our present purpo c c to ex- 
plore such lists exhaustively Neither is it our intention to 
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sugne-t that the teacher-per-onahtj pattern should be uniform 
for all teachers But in the light of the work that the teacher 
performs and the cooperate e relationships that he must main- 
tain with pupils patrons and admimstratn e personnel, certain 

abilities, attitudes, and per-onal qualities can be identified as 
highli desirable, if not indispensable 

Abilitv to pain and hold the respect of others 
Attitude of respect toward pupils and other associates 
A ijmpathetic inte r e t m pupils 
A courteous manner 
Enthusiasm for his work 
A pleasant and cheerful disposition 
\ *en e of humor 

\n effective command of language 

Remember that abilities and attitudes become qualities of 
personality onlv as the} are projected mto action Trj to visu- 
alize the teacher in action as he demonstrates the characteris- 
tics listed abo\e Picture to } ourself certain situations in which 
the teacher shows or fails to «how the de=ired trait Take the 
first item mentioned Abilit} to gam and hold the respect of 
others 

Situation 1 The teacher i* meeting with a parents' group A parent 
whv the school spends monev for ' visual aids " indicating that 
if the children would *tudv their lemons in the books the} would 
Icam much better than In looking at film. The} c ec enough picture 
«hows anvwav ’ Here arc two tjpes of answer* Which will com- 
mand readilv the respect of the group 7 

-injirer 1 \\ ell— I don t know much about it The «upervuor 

brought a flm out last week and I u«cd it becau e «he «aid to use 
it If the* want to spend mone} for film* I gue*s the5 know wlmt 
thev rc doing. 

Ar sixer 2 1 1 am glad to trv to an wer that question It «how» 
an intercut which I believe all parents should have in finding out 
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what the schools arc doing and why tlic> arc doing it Certainly 
the purpose is not to take anny from what the pupils arc learning 
or can learn from boohs, but to add to their learning by presenting 
\ cry realistic experiences that w iU help them to remember and to 
understand better the problems winch tbcj discuss in elites As a 
matter of fact c ome hind® of i«ual aids ha\ c always been u^ed 
m teaching Although the use of films is a more recent inno\ ation 
it is tlic same m principle as the me of an apple, dmded into 
fourths or eighth®, to help the pupil understand fractions Expcn 
mentation shows that pupils do learn more quickly bv the use of 
such aids The beat way to comince oneself of the laluc of usual 
aids in teaching is actual!} to «ec how the teacher u^cs them and 
how the cla«s responds to them I shall be acty lnppj , if you will 
let me know in luh nnco, to plan *<uch a lesion and invite y ou to 
watch the demonstration Afterwards I shall be glad to talk with 
vou about y our impressions ” 

■Situation 2 The teacher in a mathematics class is explaining the 
work for the next day — something about moncs and interest A 
pupil > ohinteers the statement “My brother is n G I , and he s build- 
ing a house with G I money ” Following arc sc\cml reactions that 
the tcaclicr might express \\ htch is more likely to win class respect 
and make for good rapport? Can you suggest some of the reasons 
for this? 

1 ' I'd like to know wliat your brother has to do with your les- 
son m arithmetic!" 

2 “Very interesting, John, but wall you please pay attention to 
the assignment " 

3 'So your brother’s a G I— whatever that isl Can’t you use 
plain English when you speak?" 

4 * That’s very interesting John, and a good illustration of how 
money can be borrowed, at certain interest rates, to meet some of 
our most pressing needs How mnny of you ha\e brothers, uncles, 
or fathers who are building houses, or planning to build? (Eight 
pupils hold up hands ) Fine With the help of you eight people, 
who already know something about house budding, I wonder if 
we couldn’t plan a bouse of our own, find out what it would cost 
and sec how much money we could borrow and how much interest 
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l4 „o would h«. to pay 1m sure John's toother would be gbd to 
help him 


Mote that what the teacher says is only a partial explanation 
of lus effectiveness The « ay he says it is often 
m nrnf l,i C me favorable or unfavorable response than t 
words he uses or the ideas he expresses Personal attitudes are 
often revealed by the manner of speech, by subtle inflection, y 



Rapport i nth chldren is often achieved through speech personality 


tone, by accompanying physical movement or facial expression 
Select another one of the “desirable teacher traits” and make a 
similar analysis in terms of actual situations and behavior 
patterns Tor example, vvhat trait actions tend to reveal & 
pleasant and cheerful disposition”? 


SifMotton 1 \ new child enters school, a girl in the second or third 
grade The mother brings her to the door of the room after the «c«sion 
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b^ started TJ c girl is obvious!} shy and a little frig! tened at the 
I respect of 1 eing plunged into a new scl ool expend re w l ere every 
thing an i even bo f> is strai gc The teacher go s to the ioor and 
meets the motl cr and daughter \\ hat w ill 1 e her attitu !e to r I tl c 
newcomer' 

1 She may open the door bru«quel> s! out o\ cr 1 er ji ie r 
Clnllren plea«ebcquietl Jo ie getback m)our«cat Tl r t 

tie callers Excuse me please They re wor-e tl an usti 1 tl is 
morning I alreadj have thirty I don t see 1 ow the} expert m to 
handle another one You get jour registration slip’ Hm m — Mary 
Jones W oil I guess we can crowd you m 

2 The toucher goes to tl e door «mi!es at Marj takes tl e regi« 
t ration slip and «ays So j ou re going to be in my room Marj 
fie children and I will be glad to have anotlcr nice little girl in 
our familj I am sure >ou can be -very helpful First let me f nd 
a very special friend for jou who will si on you where to put your 
hat and coat 

bitvation 2 Tlic school day is beginning The children are coming 
into the room In different rooms a different atmospl ere prevails. 
Lets listen m to detect some of tie differences that help to create 
different atmospheres Listen particularly for tl c o\ ertones a« the 
teacher speak 1 : to the children Some teachirs talk in ■muling sylla 
hies and 'omc in smiting sj llables 

Good morning Don t block the door (This in response to a 
pupil s greeting ) 

Go directly to > our seat — and sit quietly I 

A note from j our mother? Put it on mj de«k I il read it w hen 
I get time 

Good morning Aou mu«t have come bright and earl} today I 
paw jou m the playground as I came m 

Than i. you tor the note Msry I* it an excuse for your absence 
yesterday? 

*Hot a single person tardy todaj That will give our room a 
good reputation 

Rap* Rap! John* Eyes this way plea e 
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< How man} of aou think that a new *ong would be a good way 
to start the da} happil} 7 I hare a new one that we can learn in a 
\eiy few minute* 

If we should continue this analysis of behavior patterns, wc 
should find increasing evidence of the role that the teacher s 
speech pla\s in determining his teacher-personality He is 
careful to speak court eouslj — not abruptly and offensiv el> He 
a\oids ironical and “cutting” remarks He keeps his voice well 
modulated — no harsh or high-pitched tones In com elation 
his voice is warm and sincere, it carries comiction His voice 
is “alive”, it re\eals interest and enthusiasm His sense of 
humor enables him to maintain self-control, to see things in 
perspective, to conceal his irritation o\ er minor disturbances, 
to speak calmly He indulges in no emotional harangues 
The nature of the teacher’s work is such that he is using the 
spoken word as a medium of communication dunng the major 
portion of the teaching day When he is not speaking, he is 
usually listening or guiding an experience that involves the 
u«e of speech as a major learning activity He must, therefore, 
be aware of two things (1) the importance of speech as a re- 
pealer of himself and (2) the importance of intercommunica- 
tion, through speech, as a means of personal-social develop- 
ment Speech is the telev ision screen on which the acting self is 
projected Through multiple self-projections the total picture 
of our social understandings and social values is made avail- 
able for the guidance of impressionable minds Language 
therefore (speech m particular), is not a compartment of edu- 
cation It is a common denominator It is not a skill that repre- 
sents an end in itself It is a means to further self-growth, a 
medium through which all learning can be accelerated and im- 
proved, and it is an indispensable factor m satisfactory social 
adjustment It is, therefore, a matter of concern for all teachers, 
at all lev els of learning and in all areas of educatrv e experience 
In its broadest sense, speech is not a subject It is a subjective 
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complement It can be taught and learned succe c sfully only in 
the syntax of function 

Some Problems of Personal-Sooal Adjustment 
The acceptance of personality development as a valid edu- 
cational objective has already been discussed But we need to 
probe more deeply into the relation of adjustment patterns 
to speech abilities and into certain background factors in the 
child’s experience It is a simple matter to observe the common 
symptoms of poor adjustment, but it is not always easy to 
identify the original causes, the beginnings of such behaviors 
It is a fallacy, however, to assume that the cause must always 
be identified and removed before any remedial measures are 
undertaken A broken leg may result from a fall from a horse 
but the fractured limb can be successfully treated without 
shooting the offending animal Naturally, persisting causes 
that explain the recurrence and continuation of deviant types 
of behavior become the logical points of attack For example, 
if a feeling of inferiority has been developed through successive 
experiences of failure, the tasks that have been set for the 
child (or that he has set for himself) should be examined and 
modified so that they fall within the limits of his potential 
ability The satisfaction of success (even in limited measure) 
becomes the antidote for the frustration of failure 

A child who has dev eloped the «elf concept, * I am a 
person who fail* ' will view each new experience not as a 
challenge and possibility for new learning but as another 
difficult ta^k where the bitterness of failure may again 
plague him Such a child con hardlv be expected to show 
much enthusiasm for teaming in *chooi or for extending Jus 
social contacts Similarly a child whose experiences have all 
convinced him that the way to «uccccd ts to be a child 
who always ‘ gets there first will view each new situation 
primarily as an opportunity to prove hi> ‘kill and to win 
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again. Each succeeding year adds substance and conviction 
to the individual’s concept of self and thus serves as a 
framework guiding and setting limits for his personal and 
.social adjustment.® 

The psychological need for recognized achievement (the ex- 
perience of success) in areas of pupil interest — and within the 
limits of the self-pattern of abilities — brings the prevailing 
“grading system” in the schools under severe indictment. 
School grades, in the main, are competitive and are geared to 
fixed standards for all in the mastery of a prescribed and uni- 
form body of subject matter. If a pupil “lags behind” in long 
division he is dubbed a “failure” in the eyes of his classmates 
and his parents. There is no recognition of compensating fac- 
tors — driving interests, personal incentives, social adaptations, 
citizenship qualities, or other evidences of personal growth. 
It is reasonable to suppose that some of these evidences of 
growth are more important in a child’s life than his facility in 
manipulating divisors, dividends, and quotients. If integrated 
personal development is our accepted aim, our criteria for 
evaluating pupil progress must be as broadly based as our 
objective. Only by thus broadening our concept of purpose and 
our practices of appraisal can we supply the “success needs” of 
pupils and give them a sense of achievement that will motivate 
continued effort and offset much of the negativism that re- 
sults, in many cases, from competitive academic marks. 

More flexible reporting forms are being developed which 
permit the use of a “broader base” for appraising pupil prog- 
ress. Many teachers prepare a supplementary report for par- 
ents describing the general adjustment of the pupil to school 
experience — including some comment on attitudes, interests, 
types of superior achievement, possible needs, specific problems 
that should receive attention, etc. Furthermore, with the in- 


‘Caroline Try on and William E. Henry, “How Children Learn Personal 
and Social Adjustment," Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
Education, Part I, Learning and Instruction, Chapter VI, pp* 
1&3-170. Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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creased role of counseling m teaching more attention is being 
given to the inclusive pattern of pupil experience m deterrmn- 
mg the kind and degree of growth that is taking place An 
innovation in a number of school systems is a parents counsel- 
ing night, when teachers discuss with parents the childrens 
progress in school No teacher need feel deterred m his desire 
to recognize achievement in any area of growth (academic or 
nonacademic) by the persistence of a grading system that is too 
restricted to fit his philosophy of education In many situations 
we have to learn to “live with” certain imperfect practices 
which make our tasks more difficult but which, m no sense 
defeat our efforts 

The following paragraphs state the point very succinctly 
Note the emphasis on achievement at the point of pupil in- 
terests and goals 

From a psychological point of view, success is the 
achievement by an individual of n goal which he himself 
has conceived, or at least accepted, as something which he 
is desirous of attaining Failure, that is, lack of success, 
results only when the individual has made serious efforts 
to attain such a goal, hut has been frustrated in the 
attempt Consequently the determination of whether an in- 
dividual has been successful or has failed is possible only 
as performance is judged in the light of goals which the 
person has set or definitely accepted for himself 
It should be obvious, then, that pacing and failing marks 
in school are no criteria of real success or failure of an in- 
dividual Actually they arc indexes of the school's judg- 
ment of pupil accomplishment in certain learning areas 
Whether or not they represent success or failure must be 
judged by the extent to which the pupil s attention lias be- 
come focused on the mark or grade as the chief end toward 
which he lias directed his efforts One of the most 
wholesome trends in education is the movement away from 
conventional marks or grades as the basis for judging a 
pupil’s accomplishment, and toward an evaluation of pupil 
behavior in terms of his growth along those desired lines 
that are termed the aims of education The modem school 
is not so much concerned with passing judgment on a pupil's 
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aclnc\ ement and conduct iti B in measuring and cv aluat- 
lng ln B growth m the development of dc'irablc bcliavior 
patterns 9 


Two Type « of Maladjusted Personality 
It is not our purpose here to discuss the total range of pos- 
sible raalad j ustmen t patterns Tu o examples w ill suffice to illus- 
trate the possible relationship of speech as a caudal factor or as 
a therapeutic experience One is the pattern of withdrawal, the 
other is the pattern of aggressiveness Many teachers consider 
the aggressiv e child the problem child and look upon the quiet 
child (the withdrawing individual) as the better adjusted per- 
sonality The psychologist is more likely to look upon the 
symptoms of withdrawal as indicative of serious inner disturb- 
ance and need for educational guidance The pattern of with- 
drawal manifests itself in nonparticipation m group discussion, 
evidences of inattention, fear of being the focus for group at- 
tention, slow and hesitating speech, refusal to answer ques- 
tions, frequent “I don’t know” responses, social aloofness As 
we have already intimated, a feeling of inferiority developed 
through success e experiences of failure or social nonaccept- 
ance may produce such negative, or withdrawing, types of 
behavior Can you reconstruct in your imagination, from 
actual life observations, conditions and situations that might 
contribute to the development of a nonparticipating, retiring, 
nonsocial personality 7 Read the following list of suggestions 
and add to them from your own observations 


1 A child, naturallv low-voiced, habitually fails to make himself 
heard m a group He feels him«elf ignored because his idea c 
never “get aero ■» ” 


2 A child who is somewhat «low in his speech seldom gets his ideas 
expressed because others, more aggressive and ready with 
word«, usurp his opportunity 


•By permission from Psychological Faeiora in Education by Henry Beau 
Company Inc MaComber pp 233 - 210 Copvngbt 1919 McGraw Hill Boob 
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3 A child’s parents, as well as his older brothers and sisters, repri- 

mand him for interruptions He is constantly being shushed” 
instead of being listened to • 

4 A child is severely criticized for his attempts to "do his share ’ 
in a social situation For example "Don’t you know how to 
speak to klr Smith? ’ “What did j ou mean by laughing at that’ 
I hope airs McCracken wasnt offended!" "When will you 
learn how to introduce me to your friends?” "Such a thing to 
say l You certainly didn’t act as though you were ten years old 
I was ashamed of you l” 

5 A teacher interrupts a child who is about to ask a question 
"Susan, stand up straight Your posture is terrible " 

6 The child has been subjected to other types of irrelevant inter- 
ruptions in his school recitations For example ' That word is 
Tuesday, Mary, not Toosday Say it again No, no, no! Come 
here and write the word on the board Now say it Tuesday 
Well, go on What was it that happened on Tuesday?” 

7 A child feels embarrassed because her dress is eoiled, because 
she is compelled to near eyeglass-frames she doesn’t like Her 
emotional state makes it impossible for her to 6peak calmly or 
even to think clearly about what she is saying, or should say 
She socks escape in silence She finds it safer to "live within 
herself ’ than as a participating member of the group 

Aggressive behaviors are readily observed They often con- 
stitute serious problems from the point of view of orderly 
group action A child may project himself overzealously into a 
situation as an “attention-getting" device He may resort to 
disruptive and socially disapproved behavior m order to satisfy 
an “ego" need He may rebel against boredom by deliberate and 
dramatic statements designed to produce excitement, diver- 
sion, or even “shock ” Aggressive behavior may also manifest 
itself in excessive talking, dominance of a group situation, the 
habit of argument (denial or disagreement), the resentment 
of cnticwm, severe negative criticism of others, intemperate 
and exaggerated statements Curiously enough, certain types 
of aggressiveness are sometimes developed as a result of an 
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inferiority feeling Instead of "giung in’ to a failure experi- 
ence (say in mathematics) and de\ eloping a generalized atti 
tude of failure the child strives to compensate by attaining 
other typos of recognition The discerning teacher, therefore 
will strive to direct pupil effoit and interest into products e 
experiences — experiences that will be socially approved and 
provide opportunity for the pupil to gam favorable recognition 
The dangers of overcompensation will not be discussed here It 
is obvious, however, that prolonged concentration or “drive 
m a single direction, purely for compensating reasons, will 
produce an increasing imbalance of personality 

The history of civilization is replete with instances of 
greatness achieved as a result of [compensatory effort], 
from Demosthenes to Stcminetz On the other hand society 
may well suffer from the ovcrcompensation in which some 
of its members engage as exemplified b> Machiavelli 
Napoleon, Hitler, and Mussolini 

It is interesting to speculate how different the history of 
the world might have been if each of the latter had been 
born of healthier parents and as adults, had reached a few 
inches more in stature Their fanatical drive for power un 
doubtedly was related to their comparative stature and 
health From the individual s point of view, compensation 
may serve a useful temporary purpose but it seldom re 
suits in his achieving the well balanced personality which 
might be possible through other means 10 

The tendency to compensate does not always manifest itself 
in socially desirable behavior Hence the importance of care 
ful guidance and direction Defeat or frustration often sets 
off a burst of aggressiveness which is essentially a search for 
new channels any channels through which “ego satisfaction 
can be attained The fabrication of extravagant tales of per 
sonal adventure cleverness in circumventing regulations, the 
amassing of a store of stolen articles the organization of a 

®B> permission from Psychological Factors tn Educate n by Henrj Beau 
mont and F G Macomber p 277 Copyright 1919 McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany Jijc 
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“gang” dare-dewi behavior on the playground the excessive 
Bpendmg of monej, all may be efforts on the part of the child 
to compensate for certain academic inabilities The teacher’s 
cue m such cases is to discover useful tasks, commensurate with 
the pupil's ability, that mil challenge his interest and provide 
an opportunity for praiseworthy recognition and success 
We need to remind ourselves, however, that the major pur- 
pose of education is developmental Remedial considerations 
enter the picture when symptoms of maladjustment are ob 
served — or when patterns of deviant behavior have already 
been established As teachers we are in a position to guide, 
supervise, direct, and counsel pupils m such a way as to pro- 
mote a balanced pattern of growth on the part of most of our 
charges A well-adjusted curriculum makes for well-adjusted 
personalities It provides experiences useful for all pupils in 
the process of growing up 

This is the great goal of education From birth to 
death the unformed human individual struggles to become 
a mature, balanced person In that struggle his great teach 
era — mother, father, the teacher in the school, or some other 
elder one — stand at his side as friends and guides, direct- 
ing him along the difficult path of growing up Thus 
the mature teacher works as an artist — not as mere tech- 
nician or master of the facts of a profession Because in one 
human being he integrate* the two needed traits, we call 
him Artist-Teacher 11 


The Speech of the Teacher and the Speech of the Pupil 
The speech needs of the teacher cannot be completely dis- 
sociated from the speech needs of the pupils Personality is 
a product of social experience and is meaningful only in social 
relationships Both teacher and pupil live in a social environ- 
ment and are constantly reacting to it Both are striving for 
certain satisfactions, certain ends that to them are important 

n Harold Rugg and B Manan Brooks Tie Teacher in School M 
(Yonkers on Bud tod New York World Book Company 1050) pp 515-516 
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What “blocks” may be interposed betw een the initial incentive 
and the attainment of tho c e ends 7 In the case of the teacher 
it may be a lack of psychological understanding of the basic 
principles of child growth and learning Therefore, if the usual 
formula doesn’t work, he is at a loss to know m which direction 
to mo\ e In the case of the child, it may be a lack of compati- 
bility between what he must do (to satisfy external pressures) 
and what he needs to do (to satisfy certain internal drives or 
to gam a certain degree of social acceptance) 

One tjpe of ability which the teacher and the pupil must 
use continually m striving to be more effective is the ability 
to communicate As already pointed out, a community rests on 
common understandings, and common understandings rest on 
communication Nine-tenths of the teacher’s activity in the 
schoolroom is characterized by, or accompanied by, the shar- 
ing of ideas through speaking or listening Likewise, the pupil’s 
activities re\olve, to an amazing degree, around the u«e of 
words His “intake” and “output” of ideas, his status in the 
group, his total school achievement are conditioned, in great 
measure, by ins ability to understand what he hears and reads 
and to express what he understands The cultivation of this 
ability is the continuous concern of the school (and therefore 
of the teacher) at all levels of experience, and it is co-extensive 
w ith the total school curriculum 

A final word is called for m this chapter about the effect of 
teacher-personality upon the developing pattern of pupil-per- 
sonality The child’s tendency to imitate is nowhere more 
apparent than in the classroom Values may be enunciated and 
rc-cnunciated, but more teaching is done by example than 
by precept The teacher who does not show emotional self- 
restraint will not influence children to practice emotional 
self-restramt Children will not develop an attitude of cour- 
tesy and respect in the classroom unless a “climate” of courtesy 
and respect is created by the teacher This impact of teacher 
behavior upon pupil behavior is well illustrated m the speech- 
personality of the teacher 
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A pleasant "good morning induces a pleasant response 
Clear, distinct speech mil he unconsewu»l> imitated by children 
A teacher mho knows how to tell a good story sets an example 
which children will emulate 

The teacher who speaks with a scowl points an accusing finger, 
issues stem commands, and pounds the de«k for emphasis builds 
up in the minds of pupils a fake impression of ‘good group 
leadership " Witness the mimicry of children when they p)a> 
school ’ What teacher habits do thej dramatize? 


iv cue srot» 

THAT WKi&UMG f 



What Uacher J abitf do ehddrtn drama I tip when they 
"pit/* tchoalt 


Trora your own observations you can add other examples 
of speech mannerisms or teacher behavior that have a marked 
effect on pupil attitudes and responses The artist-teacher is 
careful not to contradict in his own teaching personality tho^c 
personal and social \alucs which he envisions as educational 
objectn es for his pupils 


Problems, Projects, and Other Actuates 
In j our ch'S di e eu«sion reviewing the content of this chapter, u«e 
the following questions as guides Refrain from giving jes ’ and 
“ no ' answers to questions like 1 and 2 Use them as starting ’ points 
for the formulation of jour own point of view, supported by jour 
own ob«crv ation and experience 
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QUESTION-, TO THINK ABOUT AND TO Dt^CtSS 

1 Do vou agree that i tacherb eucce* mtj he determined in some 
men tire bv liis per onalitv ’ 

2 Do vou agree that per onahty development ts a leptimate and de- 
sirable got! of educat on’ 

3 What i« jour conctj t oi personality * I 5 it the total of once pcron.il 
qualitie attitude belief abhtie-, feelings’ Or is it a pattern oi 
behavior’ 

4 If a teacher accepts pcronaltty development as an educational objec 
tne what can he do about it’ 

o What doea the acceptance of this objective mean in terms of evalu 
atmg pupil progre ’ 

b Do jou agree that ones maderj of language, ones ability to com 
mumcate effectiv elj is an important factor in personality ? 

* Wh> i« good speech important in good teaching ’ 

8 What arc «ome of the things involved in good speech personality 

9 Think of jour be«t teachers what personality qualities contribute 
to their success’ 

]0 What major tapes of maladjustment have jou ob^rved in pupils? 

11 It hat do jou understand by the term compensating behavior’ ? 

1° How does the teachers speech personality affect the pupil’ 

Suggested References for Additional Reading 
If jou wish to explore further the relationship of speech and per 
«onahtj, examine one or more of the following sources Different 
members of the cla«s maj select different references and arrange a 
panel to present important ideas which thej maj discover in their 
reading 

\dult Leadership Adult Education Association 743 N Wabash Chicago 
\tkmson William E Personality Through Speech Chicago Sanborn 1941 
Bogardus Emory S Leaders and Leadership 'sew Lork Appleton 
Centurj 1934 

Catell Raymond B Personality A Systematic and Factual Study New 
Trork McGraw 29oO 

Hiegin® Howard H Influencing Behavior Through Speech Boston Ex 
pre«ion Companj 1930 

Jennings Helen H Leadership and Isolation A Study of Personality and 
Interpersonal Relations New York Longman 19o0 
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J jhn s on, Wendell, People in Quandanes, The Semantics o] Personal Adjust- 
ment New York Harper, 1946 

Lehtsor, George G J , Explorations m Personal Adjust ment — 4 n orkbaoh 
New York Prentice-Hall, 1949 

Mutraj , Elwood, The Speech Personality Chicago Lippmcott 1944 

, Raymond Barnard, and Jasper Garland, /niegrafiir SpeecA New 

York The Dr>den Pres-, 19o3 
Overstreet, H A, The Mature Mind New York Norton 1949 
Pear, Tom H, Voice and Personality New York Wiioj, 1931 
Slotkin, James S , Personality Development New York Harper, I Q o2 



Speech in Teaching and Learning 


Since tiie tjsf of language, particular!} the u°c of oral lan- 
guage, pla>s such a significant part in education, it is veil to 
examine some of the underl}ing concepts of learning and to 
try to relate the u^c of language to the ongoing process of per- 
sonal development In later chapters we shall dtscu«s certain 
specific methods that ma> be cmplo} ed m specific situations 
In the present chapter our objectiv c is to attain a better per- 
spective of purpose and relationships 


The SpoA.cn Word Is Basic 

In the development of human culture, the abilit} to u c c 
words as symbols for the communication of ideas, for the more 
discriminating expression of feeling, for the \ icanous sharing 
of experience, and for the perpetuation of tribal legend and 
custom marked the beginnings of the growth of human intelli- 
gence The use of the written s} mbol to bridge the barrier of 
tune and space was a later, much later, invention The word 
language itself means tongue Thus, the very derivation of the 
word emphasizes the physical, or organic, nature of language 
The written v\ ord is simply the translation of the oral symbol 
into a different medium The visual recognition of written or 
printed words with accompanying recognition of meaning ex- 
pands greatly the possibilities of communication It makes 
2S 
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possible the preservation and transmission of ideas “through 
time ” (This is sometimes called the “time-binding” factor of 
language ) A later invention, the voice recorder (using discs 
or tape), accomplishes the same purpose but does so with- 
out “translation” from the original medium But no mechani- 
cal invention that enlarges the borders of language and gi\ es it 
a “time dimension” can displace speech as the major medium 
of communication in our day-to-day experience It is the tool 
for the development of mutual understandings and apprecia- 
tions 

Compare the advantages of speaking and writing as com- 
munication tools The following list is suggestive Can you 
expand it by observations from > our ow n use of the two media ? 

The writer usually has more time in which to phrase his thoughts 
exactly 

The writer can erase, correct, reword his ideas without a feeling 
of embarrassment or awkwardness 

The written word is likely to be impersonal, unless one knows the 
writer and can visualize his mood or manner 

The spoken word is more personal, and therefore more colorful 
It tends to command attention more rcadilj because of the pres- 
ence of the speaker 

The spoken word carries overtones of meaning It rei eals the mood 
of the speaker It may indicate urgency, stress, excitement, or 
displeasure 

The speaker’s inflection, his pauses for emphasis, his facial expres- 
sion, and his gestures add meaning to w hat he saj s 

Face to face conversation invites mutual response and interchange 
of ideas 


Language and Thinking 

Much more psj chological investigation is needed m the area 
of language and its relation to thinking than has yet been 
made It is generally conceded that wc think in term® of sym- 
bols that we hate created, or accepted If experience is our 
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capital for learning wc nccil to ulcntxjv tlmt experience, or any 
aspect of it by »ome kind of manageable tag that enables us to 
fit it meaningfully into new contexts and relationships From 
repeated experiences we develop generalimtions. love, hatred 
( conomy, extravagance, pity, pndc Thc«o, too, if they arc to be 
manageable blocks m our mental constructs, must be identified 
bv words For its creative work the mind needs symbols of 
relationship and qualification more than, m front of, because, 
deadly, annoying, pleasant, cxccssnc, stunted, average, ex- 
treme Language is built solely on function, and it is an 
extremely rewarding subject of study when it is approached 
from this point of view A reconsideration of grammar in the 
light of function would dispel much confusion in the minds of 
students Study, for example, the subtle differences of meaning 
convened by the use of connectnes Note how they identify 
shifts in relationships of ideas 

He held the attention of his audience in spite of his droll manner 
He held the attention of Ins audience by his droll manner 
I did not know what the children were placing outdoor® 

I did not know whether the children were playing outdoors or not 
I did not know that the children were playing outdoor® 

I did not know where the children were play mg outdoors 
Michael wrote, from Camp Taylor, that he had been transferred 
Michael wrote from Camp Taylor after he had been transferred 
Michael wrote from Camp Taylor as soon as lie had been trans- 
ferred 


The functional approach to language makes words the 
servant of ideas It enlarges immensurably our ability to 
create, to invent, to relate, and to utilize our cumulative fund 
of experiences m making intelligent decisions and mapping 
intelligent courses of action Horn says in his discussion of 
Language and Meaning” (m connection with comments on 
uses and abuses of language m instruction) 
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From one point of view language is lees than the object it 
sj mbohzes, i e jt cannot be examined and manipulated in 
the same way as the object, but from another point of view 
it is more, t e , it makes possible uses, transformations and 
organizations which would be impossible without it The 
power of words to select, abstract, emphasize, generalize or 
interpret from particular instances and to refer to things 
nonexistent or hypothetical, or to things which varj from a 
particular instance in one or more ways is the source of 
invention, problem solving, and artistic creativencss J 

To say that all thinking is done through the use of word 
symbols is an unwarranted assumption Although the research 
is limited, there is ample evidence to indicate that v isual sym- 
bols, or images, representing previous experiences maj be 
used (and frequently are used) as substitutes for verbal iden- 
tifications of meaning In instances of complete v erbal aphasia 
individuals have continued to live othenvise normal lues, 
making rational judgments, choosing courses of action, soil- 
ing problems, apprehending possible consequences and m 
general, showing ev idence of intelligent behnv lor Undoubtedly 
m such cases, the mind utilizes some type of symbolism but 
itis obviously not the verbal symbol This fact does not detract, 
however, from the high role of language in the process of learn- 
ing and thinking For most of us, at all stages of our grow th, 
words are the earners of ideas, the signifiers of meaning the 
accepted symbols of social interchange that enable us to under- 
stand and to be understood The high correlation between lan- 
guage mastery and intelligence levels is more than incidental 
In discussing the interrelations of language and intelligence 
Horn says 


The predominance of verbal symbols in thinking is 
generally admitted Indeed "ome writer* go so far as 
to identify sv mbohzation and thought, others hold that 
the higher and more complex mental activities arc im- 
* Ernest Jlorn UupMi* and Mwmin* Fort* Bat \ wriwok ** 
ft it tonal Soctely tor tie fetudv of Fducatiou Tart II Tic (‘mhology of 
Learning p 3S*! Quoted bt permwon of Ihe 'JoejeU 
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no«ible without language It is not strange therefore, that 
the language pirt ol an intelligence test should stronglj 
influence the total score on the tc t In fact language is 
deeply unoKitl in most il not all of the factors into which 
intelligence h is been anal) zed 3 


Good Communication Is a Test of Good Learning 
It might be better to say that the act of communication is 
in act of learning It has already been pointed out that frag 
meat ary learning results m fragmentary communication, that 
the thinking process is incomplete w ithout expression 3 Lon 
guage itself does not insure learning That is it is not the ^ole 
determinant of success But, in conjunction with purpose and 
self directed effort language ad\anccs and accelerates learn- 
ing Low ability in language skills is usually accompanied by 
low ability in other areas of learning — particularly in the sub- 
jects normally included in the school curriculum Therefore 
the improvement of language skills an increased command of 
language for use should be a concurrent and continuous objec- 
tive in all learning experience The greatest abu*e of language 
instruction is its separation from a context of purpose and use 
Speech ability, for example, is best acquired m functional situa 
tions in which good speaking serves a desired end rather than 
being an end in itself 

To illustrate the proposition that language is a test of learn- 
ing analyze the following situations Expand the list of 
illustrations with experiences of your own 


1 A seventh grade child has read the lines from Byron’s poem 
‘ The Destruction of Sennacherib 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf m the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming m purple and gold ” 


* Ernest Horn Language and Meaning Forty First Yearbook of the Nfl 
tional Soe ety for the Study of Education Part II The Psychology of Learn 
p 395 Quoted by permission of the Society 
See page 7 
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He can dutifully answer questions about the title of the poem Per- 
haps he can quote the lines m full But with a little probing we find 
that (to him) Sennachenb is the name of an ancient city that he has 
no concept of a sheepfold, and that cohorts (in his mental imager} ) 
are colorful uniforms Hon has the child s learning experience failed? 

2 Suppose that a class has been ashed to explain the meaning of 
the statement '‘A nation cannot exist half slaxe and half free Fol 
lowing are some of the responses received 

‘ There were as many slaves as free people ” 

“A line was drawn cutting the people in two ” 

“It means there were too man} poor people along with the free 
ones n 

'In some ways the people were free but in other ways they were 
hesviiy taxed ” 

What deficiencies in understanding arc apparent? 

3 A boy starts out \er> bravely to answer a question about the 
life of the early Pilgrims Presently he is stumbling and hesitating 
‘ Then they celebrated Thanksgiving I guc°s it was an old custom 
The Indians were friendly but I guc^s they were afraid of them any 
way The picture shows a Pilgrim carrying a gun And they 
well that's about all I know *' The recitation is meager, because 
the boy's knowledge is meager — probably more meager than lie 
thought it was when he volunteered to ‘ put into words ' what he 
thought he knew Deficiency in learning is revealed by deficiency in 
expression 

4 Do you remember a situation m which you ha\e tried to explain 
to a fnend what someone else has told j ou or what } ou hai e just 
read m a book or magazine? How often do \ou become confused or 
“mixed up’ in your narratne? \ou were confident that jou knew 
what you were going to say , but the * blanks appeared as you put 
jour knowledge to the test In your care, as in the care of jour 
pupils, good communication is a test of good learning 


Verbalism in Education 

Words can be substitutes for thinking as well as tools of 
thought and builders of understanding All of us teachers as 
well as pupils, are guilty of reading “words, words, words,” 
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without much probing for meaning E\en our educational lit- 
erature is filled with approved cliches that we repeat dutiful!) 
as shibboleths of the fraternity Most of these phrases, how 
ever, are rich w ith meaning and need only to be reminted m 
our minds to renew their superscriptions of v alue 

Most of us heartily agree that language is fundamental in 
learning and even the severest critics of the teaching of speech 
admit that language instruction should occupy a place of major 
importance in the school curriculum But these same critics 
often question the methods we u®e for reaching a goal they 
approve We are c ometimes so concerned with the verbal re- 
sponse that we mistake it for learning The pupil who re-cites 
the expected answer has not always reflected on its meaning 
For the time being at least, the spoken recitation is not only 
an overt response, it is the total response There is no covert 
mental behavior between the question stimulus and the 
verbalized answer The satisfaction of memorization, supple- 
mented by the satisfaction of approval, has been substituted 
for the satisfaction of understanding 


The premium put in the schoolroom upon attainment of 
technical facility , upon skill in producing external results 
often changes the advantages of language into a posi- 
tive detriment In manipulating sv mbols c o as to recite well, 
to get and giv e correct answer®, to follow prescribed formu 
lae of analysis the pupil s attitude becomes mechanical 
rather than thoughtful, verbal memorizing is substituted 
for inquiry into the meaning of things 4 


In order to be sure that the pupil is “constructing” ideas in 
Ins own mind as a result of the language stimulus- — the 
words he reads and hears — we must recognize three important 
facts about words 


1 W ords or word combinations, if they are functional tool 5 
of communication must convey as nearly as possible the same 
meaning to the hearer (or reader) as the meaning that attaches 

s ™" 1 <BMO " DC “”dC»« ISI ° 
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to them in the mind of the speaker (or writer) A word is a 
symbol It U not the object, the experience, the idea that it 
sj mbohzes Semantically, and psychologically, it is impossible 
for two individuals to bring to bear the same background of 
experience in interpreting and understanding word sj mbols 
Without identity of experience, there can be no identity of 
meaning It is essential, however, for good communication, that 
approximate understandings of meaning be established to 
facilitate mutual interchange of ideas These new understand- 
ings must flower out of the soil of previous experience The 
approach to the unknown is always through the known 

If you should remark that you visited the exposition 
budding at a fair, your friends would probably not Bay, 
“Please describe it to us ” They are more likely to say, “So 
you have been to the fair' Can you tell us what the exposi- 
tion building is like?” And that is exactly what you would 
do if you should de-enbe the building in a way to give a 
clear and vivid picture of it You might say, tor example, 

“It was a huge, boxlike budding, painted blue, with square 
towers nsing from the front like receding steps ” Descrip- 
tion depends lieai ily upon the u«e of companion The 
imagination paints new mental pictures bj using the pig- 
ments of familiar experience 

The mind works with whatever materials it has accumu- 
lated up to the present moment These material® are 
memories of experiences, scenes, feelings, impressions Sup- 
pose the following sentence were used in telling you what 
a mango is hke A mango is the fruit of an East Indian tree 
related to the cashew It would leave your imagination 
helpless because it does not call up any memories and so 
creates no clear picture You may see in your mind a vague 
image of a fruit-bearing tree, but it miy be any kind of 
fruit or any kind of tree Suppose, however, that the person 
who is trying to describe a mango for you really tells you 
what tt is hke 

“In the Orient I often ate a delicious fruit called the 
mango It is oval in shape, about the size of a two-year- 
old’s shoe When a mango is npe, it= thin skin and succulent 
meat are exactly the same shade of orange-yellow os your 
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lead pencil Its flavor is a cro-s between a peach and a 

^Immediately your idea becomes much more detailed and 
clear because }ou have been able to use the Known in un- 
derstanding the unknown 6 

2 Words and word combinations must be viewed in context 
in order to discover the specific meanings they are intended to 
convej 


\\ ords take on different meanings according to the way 
thc> arc used If ‘someone should a c k } ou the meaning of the 
word bank >ou would not know whether to speak of a 
financial institution, of a river bank of the cushion of a 
billiard table, or of a sidewise tilt on a curve You would 
probably sa> , Use it in a sentence ” Then you could im 
mediately give a fitting definition The associated words, 
or the context, will usually reveal which of several possible 
meanings is intended • 

The context takes m more territory than the phrases im 
mediately adjacent to the word in question It may require 
more than a sentence or paragraph to “set the stage” for a 
full understanding of meaning A story, for example, contains 
the sentence, “Mr Peters was an authoritarian of no mean 
type’ One must understand the benevolent nature of M r 
Peters as represented in the story, to perceive the pun in the 
sentence Furthermore, he must know what kind of authority 
Mr Peters exercised and how he exercised it in order to under- 
stand the meaning of authoritarian in the content of the story 
The mind deals with ideas in association Language is the in- 
dispensable invention that enables us to depict a particular 
pattern of association so that one idea illuminates another The 
context of language produces a context of meaning Words are 
onl> potential symbols until they are interpreted in relation 
to other symbols Take, for example a number of words u^ed 

*Ro> Ivan Johnson Mabel A Be=$c\ and Monica D Ryan Working with 
,dea * (Doston Gmn anJ Companj 1940) p 253 
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111 thls Paragraph Note how the meaning shifts with a shifting 
context The meaning which surrounds a word determines the 
meaning of the word itself 

Phrases immediately adjacent 

lie acted immediately 

the word in question 

a guest ion -and answer program 

the benevolent nature of Mr Peters 

the immutable laws of nature 

ai represented in the stoij 

He represented his constituents 

W hat kind of authority Mr Peters exercised 

Mr Peters exercised his dog 

The mind deals with ideas 

Deal the cards, if you don t mind 

a number of words u-cd 

Please number the sentences 

Note how the meaning shift* 

The man who signed the note works on one of the night shifts 

3 Purpose m the use of language wall affect the kind and 
quality of expression ns well as the kind and quality of under- 
standing A first consideration, therefore is to identify one’s 
purpose m speaking or writing and equally important is the 
identification of purpose for the listener or reader When the 
objectives of communication are clear, matters of organization, 
selection, style and emphasis follow as natural adaptations 
For example, note how such questions as the following wall in- 
fluence what you say, as a teacher, and how you say it 

What do the**e children need to know about this game we are about 
to play? 

hy should I persuade Jimmte to read his story to the class? 

What do I want to accomplish by giving this assignment? To 
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m ,Le the directions clear? To stimulate interest and enUnro 

What is my purpose in asking tins question? To get a memorized 
ansner or to see if the pupils understand the meaning and un 
portance of certain facts? , 

In talking with June -ft hat do I want to do? Break through 
unfriendly attitude? Find out more about her interests? Give ner 
a chance to get things off her mind ? 

Why am I telling this story to the class? Because it is story tune 
To entertain them and perhaps induce a better feeling of rap 
port? Because 1 hope it will appeal to them as a good subject 
for dramatization? Because it illustrates some aspect of charac 
ter or personality ? 

Why do I wish to discuss the problem of class organization? lo 
give the pupils an opportunity to participate m planning? To 
give them specific directions about democratic methods 7 


You will find also that similar questions about purpose 
make you a sharper listener 


will 


Why should I listen carefully to Marys worries? Shea alwa> e 
complaining about somcthingl 

What can I find out at the parents meeting about the parents 
attitude toward the school? 

As I listen to John s recitation what is most important for me to 
notice? That he is overcoming his fear m speaking? That he ha e 
mi«scd the meaning of the question 7 That he speaks fluentlv 
clearly, and with interest? That he mispronounced two word-? 
m Ins talk? 

As 1 “it in the auditorium and listen to a visiting speaker, what 
shall I listen fort Expression of opinions that are new and stiinu 
lating? Statements with which I agree? Evidences of consistent 
in Ins logic? Some information which I can u«e in my teaching 
Some amusing anecdotes with which to spice my conversation 


11 ords Versus Meaning in Reading 
Manj pupils struggle with textbooks m school which o rC 
bejond their level of understanding The printed page is often 
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dotted with concepts and generalities which the pupils do not 
ha\e adequate experience to grasp 

Man> of the idtos included m thi course 01 s*mK 
e*pcctallj in field* like hutorj and gtogmphx, are fir h 
mo\cd from the experiences of «tu<Unt< at the grub 1 ml 
where the«c ideas are presented What fort of con-truri* 
for example, can most fifth grade children be expected to 
make from the following atxtcment taken from a futl 
grade textbook? "Iron ore is obtained from Red Mountain 
near Birmingham, Alabama Trv to imagirn «tandinp on 
this mountain in the cxcning watching the cit> brighten 
with the red glare from the Ii/pc furnaces m which <n 
taken from the xerj hill on which 3 on stand i« Ik mg ms 1c 
into steel ” The pupiK of om. filth grade cla^* 
showed \m little eomprchen-ion of the term 'hup a* 
applied to fum ice* of the (}pt here me mt Among tht re- 
sponds obtained from individual cn=c rtudie- were '\ 
little higher than our furnace about a* high a* tin door 
way, large as New \orh " Other word* and cut 
locations in the statement unch n* * iron on * ‘nnonfun 
‘'made into ptci I ' are without nupporting detail dtHcull t« 
interpret from the rxj>cnencc« of mn*t fifth grade puj iN 1 
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is simply another form of verbalization But he can apply the 
three principles that have been discussed in the preceding 

P 1 He can help the pupil get an approximate understanding 
of words and word combinations by utilizing what the pupil 
knows as a basis for building up new concepts Often this can 
be done quite incidentally by comment and question Thus 
the teacher’s function becomes explanatory, and the pupils 
attitude becomes one of inquiry and genuine search for under- 
standing For example, the adjective "huge” in the quotation 
above need not remain vague and indefinite Appropriate com- 
parison with a familiar object will dispel the vagueness and 
give adequate comprehension Note that the pupils m 
formulating their own concepts (or mis concepts), turned to 
something they knew for comparison our furnace, the door- 
way, New York 

2 The teacher can emphasize the importance of getting 
"whole” meanings instead of "part” meanings Pupils often 
form the habit of looking at words instead of looking at rela- 
tionships of ideas in sentences and paragraphs The meaning 
which the writer or speaker intends to convey is often dis 
covered through context In isolation the w ord (or w r ords) may 
be baffling and uncertain For example a child may not be 
familiar with the expression "iron ore,” used m the illustration 
previously cited But if he "takes m” the entire context, he 
know s that iron ore is something that is taken from a mountain 
(m this case, at least), that it is placed in furnaces, and that 
it is made into steel — perhaps not an adequate understanding 
for technical purposes but satisfactory for certain levels of 
communication The teacher can also construct new contexts 
that will help the pupils toward readier and fuller understand- 
ing Many of the more experienced pupils can participate m 
this type of exercise It usually proves to be stimulating, m 
tcrestmg and highly functional (Isolated vocabulary drill 
is not encouraged ) 

3 Finally, the teacher can help the pupil to determine what 
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he is reading for He can set up guideposts that will help the 
pupil to be alert for certain types of information He can make 
clear, in advance, the specific purpose (or purposes) of the 
alignment He can present a problem, or a question which a 
careful reading of the alignment will enable the pupil to 
answer All these devices look toward the establishing of an 
objective m the pupil’s nund an incentive to a search for 
meaning and for understanding instead of a mechanical perusal 
of words Only through such purposeful reading can pupils be 
encouraged to probe for meaning and weaned from mouthing 
words Note that in this type of teacher guidance oral com 
inunication becomes the key that unlocks the door of under- 
standing 


The Nature of the Curriculum 
“The type of curriculum organization is, next probably to 
the ability nnd personality of the teacher, the most potent 
factor in determining how teaching and learning proceed ” The 
author of this statement goes on to say 


An able teacher of lively personality, posseted of 
creative insight into the learning process, will vitalize the 
most formal organizational structure for learning A dull, 
unenthusiastic personality will cut the life out of methods 
which would ordinarily make for vivid, dvnamic cla*s 
room situations The general factors of personality and 
ability are susceptible to definite improvement 8 


The same writer characterizes the curriculum that prevails 
in most schools today as an overloaded subject matter curricu- 
lum largely unrelated to life needs, badly organized with re- 
spect to the maturity level's of pupa’s ana’ writ very- iVrtttr 
correlation between subject areas The point to bear in mind is 


4 William H Bur ion Imputations for Organizing of Instruction and In- 
structional Adjuncts,' Torij Ninth Yearbook of the Nationality for the 
Study of Educalion Part I Learning and Instruction pp 22-1 225 Quoted by 
permission of tl e Society 
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that, no matter nhat typo of curriculum prct ails in jour 
school, the nay you as a teacher, RUldc and supcraiEC 
penences of the children conditions the hind and quail > 

learning that results , , , 

The modern theorj of the curriculum begins with the cm 
and his growth needs It embrace* all t>pes of experience that 
can be utilized for desirable ends “Experience,” broadl> in- 
terpreted includes all classroom actiwties, all play actiuu 
all reading the acquisition of specific shills and knowledge 
group planning and discussion, special interest projects, listen 
mg, studjing, aching and answering questions, etc Out-o - 
school experience is recognized also as an important part® 
the pupil’s education and therefore a part of his total » e 
curriculum ” In determining sequences of experience, psycho- 
logical organization may be substituted for rigid, logical orgam 
zation Content from the \anous “subject fields” is utilized a 
the point of need, interest, and readiness Pupils and teachers 
work together as a democratic group in planning, projecting 
producing, and appraising Whether >ou are working, howe\er, 
under a “liberal” curriculum or a more traditional one, >our 
responsibibty as a teacher remains the same to guide and 
stimulate pupil learning 


The Teacher’s Role in Guiding Educative Experience 

To guide pupils successfully m their \ arious learning expen 
ences the teacher needs skill in speech This shill must include 
more than the simple ability to use words in everyday confer 
sation It invokes a sense of timing the right word in the 
right situation It invokes an understanding of speech prob- 
lems which pupils themselves are experiencing It imok es the 
manner and style of speech tone quality, inflection, emphasis 
clarity, pitch, interest, and \oice projection Related to the 
act of speech itself are the concomitant expressions of face, 
gesture, posture, indications of attitude, mood, feeling, the 



Courtesy of Lubbotk (Teraj) Pubic Schools 
This iseussion grtm-p of third grade pipits u considering the effect on our 
flag shot 1 1 A fas ha or Hawaii be adn tiled as a stale TJ e teacher elands by 
ns an observer to pile «n formation Wen ealle l on during (I c discussion and 
to o tie 8 ggrst ana an l comments for improiemcnl following the discussion 


When children acquire speech their behavior changes 
radically Not only do words become the most important 
acts for attaining satisfaction but desires and goal behavior 
may be aroused m them and maintained through words 
They now know w hat they w ant we *ay This means onlj 
that some word or phrase learned in connection with preu 
ous e«cape from distre s is actue in maintaining and direct 
mg their behavior 

hen the school boy speaks he stimulates himself 
in e*ir and muscle just a« he does when he plajs a game or 
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smcn i\ n 'lCiiing and u:\nsi'0 

wntc on the Ixnnl Tlu cffcctn cnc-i of 'trial « 5 ml.oW 
hr, in thur n,tr uemtinn* with tlic indnidual "hen 
, e edtlrc,, children intinm that lint e not in tlicir own ex- 
perience nccrnmilHcd the mranp wc hnic in mind, we 
are morel) making noi c, ro far ns the) tire concerned 
" hen we n c ert that a child leant, onl\ what lie doe,, 
includes that quiet hclmior that mi) lie called inner 
speech It n quite po-nlile, then, to leam with comparn- 
tnel) inactiec h'tcninj: Hut if lnteninR i« nctuallj pa“nc, 
i\\ that is being learned is to disregard the noi s c made b> 
the speaker s 


Anal>zc the following classroom situations to discoter 
opportunities for guidance on the part of the teacher Discu rs 
the questions under each situation When is the teacher enec 
ti\e and when is he ineffective? 


1 The teacher and cla«s have decided to dramatize a stor} ^ * 

problems need to be di«cu<«cd* What directions ma> he needed i 
Criticize the following statements 1 >j the teacher 

“Well, I think > ou picked the wrong storj We had better change 
to ‘Olivia’s Garden ’ ” 

“What do you want committees for7 I’ll assign the parts, a nt * 
e\er> bod} can take care of his own costume ” 

“You’ll all have to work hard to make up for the time were 
losing on this pla} ” 

2 A problem has an«en about the use of books in the librarv 
Pupils are asking questions like the«c “Wh} can’t we have more 
books m our room librar} ?’ “Wh} can’t we have our Engh«h cla- 
m the library? ’ “Wh} can’t we take books out for more than one 
night?” "Wh} won’t Mi«s Stevens let us go back to the shelve^ and 
pick out our books 7 ” W hat opportunities can } ou sec for an effective 
learning experience here? What might the teacher suggest? Consider 
the following 

“How would you like Mi=s Stevens to help us make a «tud} of 
our library? Perhaps we can find out more about how to u s e it 
* E It Guthne 4 Conditioning A Theorj of Learning in Terms of Sttroul 1 ^ 
Response and Association Fort) Fir*>t \ earbook of the Society for the Stu<l' 
of Education Part II The Psychology of Learning, pp 53-M Quoted by J* r ' 
mission of the Societj 
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"Why couidnt we form a reading club? I am sure that if Miss 
Ste\ens knew the boohs were going to be uced we could have a 
real library for our own room " 

3 An assignment lias been made that involves the reading of a 
certain chapter (or chapters) in a textbook or an article m a maga- 
zine What are some of the things a teacher can do to ' direct * the 
pupils in their reading and prepare them for later discussions? Con 
sider these suggestions TV Inch do you approve and which do you 
disapprove? 

"In your reading jou will find some interesting information 
about early settlements in Missouri You Inc near a highway that 
follows the old Darnel Boone Trad See if jou can find the names 
of other pioneers who helped to blaze trails across the state Also 
look for the reasons that caused settlers to migrate into Mi«oun ” 

“Do any of you have fathers or grandfathers who know the his 
tory of early da>s in Missouri? Perhaps the story of how this city 
was founded? 

"I understand that the University has a film we can rent, called 
‘The TV estward Trail ' But the picture will mean more to us after 
we have found out all we can for ourselves about what our state 
owes to its early pioneers ” 

"There will be a written test tomorrow on the first ten pages of 
the chapter Stud} it careful!} Some of you need a good grade on 
that test to bring up your average ' 

‘Don’t forget to look up the words }ou don’t know You way 
have some of them on your next spelling test " 

“If you've lost your hook, it’s } our own fault You can staj m at 
recess and read mine ” 

“How manj can tell me what the assignment is? Jack, I didn't 
eee your hand ” Silence) ' How can you expect to bear if you don’t 
listen?” 


The Counseling Situation— How Speech Hinders or Helps 
In the teacher’s busy life most of Ills guidance function is 
performed in directing group aclmties However, there arc 
numerous opportunities (and needs) for personal conversation 
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with pupils about their problems, their interests, their progrfcs 
m school, their out-of school activities, etc In the more a 
vanced grades, particularly m high school, personal counseling 
is looked upon as an indispensable part of the school P r °£ r “” 
Hon does the speech personality of the teacher influence 
coun c elmg situation? 


1 In counseling a pupil it i« more important to listen than 1 ** 
to talk Man} teachers are not good listeners They have de- 
veloped the habit of telling a pupil what to do and considering 
the case a closed problem — settled by directs e 

2 The teacher must be skillful m stimulating the pupil to talh^n 
breaking down his re«erve, in establishing confidence The 
teacher who says, * Now tell me all about it I’ll know if >ou re 
holding anything back/ will get very little of the story Often 
a mere repetition of a phrase which the pupil has used, if it ^ 
spoken quietl} and sympatbeticall} , will encourage the pup> 
to go on He gams confidence in the presence of an interested 
and friendly listener 

3 One objective of counseling is to get the pupil to think clearly 
about himself and his own problem As he v erbalizes his mood 
his complaint, or his confusion, the \ery logic that underlies the 
use of language begins to illuminate the lack of logic in his own 
behavior E\ en his rationalizations begin to weaken when put 
to the te«t of w ords Gradually he begins to “piece the plot to- 
gether ’ and his confusion disappears 
4 The counselor leads the pupil to make his own decisions after 
exploring all the a=pects of a situation He helps the pupil to 
see po« G ible courses of action and anal} ze probable results The 
counseling conference becomes a genuine problem solving fit° 
ation To aid in this process, without dictating it, is the mark 
of a skillful teacher 


Man} counselors and teachers defeat their own ends by the 
way the} handle a counseling conference Some of the speech 
mannerisms or habits that hinder are the tendency to talk too 
much, an attitude of disapproval and annoyance shown b} tone 
and facial expression an eagerness to “give the answer’ 
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soon as the problem is stated, a moralizing approach, cutting 
the pupil off shortly with some comment bke "That’s beside 
the poiht, an inattentive or bored expression, turning the 
conference into a disciplinary session, initiating the confer- 
ence with a remark such as, “Well, I’ve got to talk to you I 
hoped it could be avoided.” 

Some of the most helpful and productive contacts between 
pupil and teacher are quite incidental and consume only a few 
moments of time: a word of commendation after class, or m 



The proper approach to a counseling situation u 
important 


the hallway, indicating recognition of a thoughtful act or a 
good recitation; a word of concern about an absence and a 
question about the “missed” work, an expression of interest in 
a pupil’s remark about an out-of-school project; short con- 
versations with individual pupils during study time; a com- 
ment about a paper when it is returned. An important caution 
to keep in mind in making these contacts fruitful: Keep your 
approach positive; recognize achievement before jou point out 
mistakes “Good! You have all ten problems right,’’ is better 
than “You forgot to write ‘Arithmetic’ at the top of your paper. 
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And I wish you d watch the tails on your fiv e’s ” And “There s 
some good action m this story I hope you’ll try another one 
«oon” will stimulate more interest and effort on the part of 
a pupil than “You d better learn to spell before you hand me 
an> thing ehe ” It will be worth your while to experiment with 
an emphasis on positive achievement as a raotrvation of effort. 
In doing so jou may have to “break out” of the familiar 
pedagogical pattern that puts a premium on “criticism,” * cor- 
rection,” and "discipline,” and takes good behavior for granted 


Exchange oj Experience Promotes Intellectual Growth 
The interchange of ideas and experience enlarges our “capi- 
tal” for thinking and becomes the basis for intellectual growth 
Differing opinions, judgments, interpretations, force a re- 
examination of premises and conclusions The very act of 
shaping our thought into expressible form is a refining process 
To describe a scene, the image must be clear in our own minds, 
to relate an experience effectively, the incidents must be 
assembled in logical sequence and relationship, to express an 
idea clearly, the idea must be brought into clear focus in our 
own minds “Thinking is never more precise than the language 
it uses ” 10 

For exchange of ideas language is the natural medium ^nd 
the tool readiest for use and most effectn e is spoken language 11 
Therefore, it is the responsibilitj of every teacher to improve 
his own abilities in speech and to provide numerous oppor- 
tunities for pupils to share experiences and ideas through 
di«cu«ion, role-playing, storytelling, or other guided speech 
activities 

1 Direct time and attention should be given to group cooperation 
m planning 

. A Lenmse and Communication (\ew VorL McGraw- 

Hill lviol) p 235 

"See tie discu“icn of spoken and written language p 29 
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2 Emphasis should be placed on the understanding of facts and 
ideas rather than on verbal recitations 

3 Maximum opportunity for discussion should be permitted 

4 The ability to speak effective!} in all tjpes of situations 
should be a constant objective 

5 Listening ability should be emphasized, since "exchange of 
experience" involves giving and receiving 

C Attention should be focused constantly on the pupils growth 
in communicational ability 

In other words, if we accept the statement that exchange of 
experience is basic to intellectual growth, we must, as teachers 
provide every possible opportunity for such exchange We must 
utilize interests and problems that provoke thoughtful and 
willing discussion The utterance of a child's first words is a 
dramatic and exciting event to his parents Educationally, his 
increased mastery of words, his growing command of language 
as a symptom of intellectual growth, is even more exciting than 
his first intelligible efforts at speech Growing language ability 
is an index of growing power over ideas 


Social Competence and Communicational Ability 
At the risk of repetition, we must emphasize agam that 
community and communication are inseparable terms We 
develop common purposes, common ideals, common values, 
common knowledges by virtue of our ability to communicate 
Communities are built on communication Our hope for de- 
veloping ultimately a world community rests upon improved 
communication between peoples who speak different languages 
whose cultures are diverse because they have been isolated 
(relatively speaking) from other nations, and who have main- 
tained antagonisms and prejudices because of limited under- 
standing of the rest of mankind 

Each of us, whether teacher or pupil, belongs to many social 
groups, or "communities" — our neighborhood our school, our 
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class, our social “club * our family, our church, our special 
circle of friends Note the individuals who arc most effective 
in their group relationships They are not necessarily the most 
talkative, but they are valued because of their special skill 
in handling ideas They may ha\e other attractive qualities 
too, but this one is uniformly present We arc constantly gaug- 
ing others by the way they behave in social situations, and 
others are constantly judging us Study the following com- 
ments Do they “fit” individuals whom you know? 

“John’s a good conversationalist, lie never bores you with In- 
troubles " 

“I always like to talk to Mary She makes me feel that I a ,n 
an interesting person ” 

“He talked for an hour about his trip through the de«crt AH I 
remember is that the desert was dry and eo was he " 

“Dave is a wool-gatherer If you ask him a question, he never 
gets it the first time ” 

“Susan is a good listener You never have to explain things twice 
to her ” 

“Earl is a smart boy, but he’s so timid and shy he w on’t ‘speak 
up’, perhaps he has an inferiority complex ’’ 

“He said about a dozen words the whole evening, and len of 
them were either ‘yes’ or 'no ’ " 

“It’s nice to talk to Emory You can disagree with him without 
hurting his feelings ” 

“I can’t discuss anything with him He changes the subject too 
often ” 

Mr Smith is a man of strong opinions, but he can always see 
your side, too ” 

He may know a lot, but he certainly doesn’t know how to say 
it He stumbles over his words and leaves half his sentences un- 
finished ” 

The children w ould do almost anything for her I think she wins 
them by the way she talks to them ” 
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Jotlerj is a good thmUr Non can tell by tie intelligent one 
turns he asks 

Mrs Smith 19 a good hostess She stimulates conversation Sic 
doe**} t monopolize it 

‘ Art knows how to tell a good story and he alwrjs ha otctlit 
is appropriate 

‘When Matt * m the crowd Im on pins and needle* In ur 
hell eay something embarra^mg before the evening i« o\ r 

While we are passing judgment on others it is wimj to 
pau«e to take stock of ourselves This is a hard thing to do 
since we are so accustomed to taking ourselves for granted If 
you arc a teacher or a prospective teacher you mil profit 
greatly by making an inventory of your «perch abiljijps and 
your speech needs Self-improvement at the point of di*cov 
ered need will greatly influence your competence in the cla^ 
room Start a tentative inventory now I nlarge it os vou 
encounter new situations tint call for specific cammunict 
tional skills Self evaluation is essential to self improvement 

1 Have jou an adequate command of word*? 

2 Vo jou speak Jluentlv, that l. without bcMtntion cm! arrv ■. 
ment and awkward pauses* 

3 Do you «pcnk clearly ? Can you bo easily un k-rttood’ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4 In speaking to groups do you project jour voice so that all 
members cm hear what you saj * 

5 Is your voice free from unpleasant qualms (th it w too much 
nos dltj , m«pmg tone-* high pitch cxro- ive loulm^ i" 

6 Dops vour epcxch profile A ow v met v nn i range m p trt ’ D > 
you talk in peaks and vnltcvs rati er tl an in a deal level 
monotone? 

7 Do 500 u*c infliction* aril cmjlo-i' propcrli ti die rotor 
amt rocinwif to \ i nr *pcccb* 

S I< lour ipnrli free Ire m fro--* trror. m ponurmlion m t 
grammatical u^ng?' 
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9 Do >ou show respect and consideration for others in sour 
speech? That is, do you avoid offensive remarks? Art you 
sensitive to the social values involved in speech? Do you show 
good taste m conversation and discussion? 

10 Do you show proper emotional restraint in your speaking? 

11 Do you think about what > ou want to sa> before you start to 
speak? 

12 Do you “stick to the point” in discussion (that is, no side- 
tracking no wandering, no irrelev ant diversions) ? 

13 Can you report your own personal experiences in a way that 
will interest and entertain your listeners? 

14 Can you tell a story well? 

15 Can you give directions or explain an assignment so that all 
e^ential points are understood? 

10 Can >ou speak before a group without fear, a feeling of in- 
security, or an attitude of apology? 

17 Can you take > our part m a discussion by 

(a) making appropriate contributions and 

(b) listening attentively to the interchange of ideas? 

18 Are you a good conversationalist? Do people like to talk to 
you? 

19 Arc jou a good oral reader? When you are reading aloud, do 
you project yourself into the ideas you arc reading? Do you 
give them color and meaning? 

20 Are jou constantly aware of the importance of speech in your 
social and professional relationships, and are you making 
efforts to improve your abilities? 


Speech. Improvement os a Continuing Function 
From the point of view of the teacher, an increasing coin- 
mantl of speech is imperative To rest content with minimum 
proficiency is to be content with minimum effectiveness as a 
teacher The teacher’s job, as already pointed out, is one of 
interpersonal relations He is constantly dealing with the ideas 
ami attitudes of people children and adults Good eommum- 
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cation is basic to good human relations and therefore basic 
to the teacher’s professional success It is more than a class- 
room skill, it is a social accomplishment 
Since speech plays so large 0 role m the learning process the 
teacher must be concerned also with the commumcational skill 
of pupils, particularly with the speaking and listening activities 
that contribute directly to personal and social development In 
a Jater section of this book attention will be given to uays in 
which speech experiences can be utilized in the classroom as 
means to better learning How can the teacher help the pupil 
to improve his normal speaking ability? How can the teacher 
help the pupil to “discover hunself” by providing experiences 
that will stimulate free expression? How can he make group 
situations genuinely dynamic situations m which intelligent 
interaction occurs? What are the basic techniques of effective 
discussion? What are the psychological advantages of role- 
playing? How can it be used in the classroom? What is the 
relation of oral reading to role-playing? How can other activi- 
ties involving speech be used effectively as part of the pupils’ 
total learning experience? These are typical questions that will 
be discussed 

In the chapters that follow, a highly personal point of view 
will be assumed You will be asked, as a teacher or prospeettv e 
teacher, to look at yourself as an individual, a responsible mem- 
ber of the community, a possible applicant for a position, a 
social participant in the various activities m which you will 
probably engage And you will be asked to evaluate 3 our own 
commumcational effectiveness in connection with the various 
situations represented This type of appraisal will call for 
some objective introspection 


Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 
Consider in class discussion the importance and the implications of 
the ideas presented >n this chapter Use the following questions as 
guides to discussion — not as a "question-and-answer •’exercise 
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QUESTIONS TO THINK ABOUT AND TO DISCUSS 

1 "Language is essentially an organic function” ‘What do you under- 
stand this statement to mean? 

2 What are some of the significant differences between speech and written 
language? 

3 Do you belieae that language is an aid to thinking? How? 

4 In what way is the act of expression also an act of learning? 

5 Can you justify the insistent emphasis on language at all levels of 
growth? 

6 What practices m «chool may result m excessive "verbalism"? 

7 Why do people differ in then interpretation and understanding of 
word symbols? 

8 How does context affect the meanings of words? What do you under- 
stand by context? 

9 How does one’s purpose affect his speaking? Not only what he says 
but how he says it? 

10 What is your concept of the curriculum? "What do you consider the 
teacher's chief responsibility in connection with the curriculum? 

11 What implications for method do you see in the statement, "Exchange 
of ideas is ba«ic to intellectual growth”? 

12 Would a careful inventory of your own speech abilities and habits 
help you? llow should it be used to insure self-impnn ement ? 

Suggested References for Additional Reading 
To broaden jour understanding of the importance of language in 
the educative process, select one or more of the following references 
and report to the cla*s any significant points of view that you di*- 
co\ er. 

Backus, Olhe T , Speech in Education New York Longmans, 1943 
Gha*e, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words New York Harcourt, Brace, 1939 
Kenneth S , How to Develop Your Thinking Ability New York 
McGrow, 1950 

Kilduff, Edward J , A'notnng and Using Word* New York Annlcton- 
fYntury Croft*, 1WS 1 1 

LCC ’ BMi” 8 J * tjtngua ° e llablts m Human Affairs New York Harper, 

Miller, George A , Language and Communication New York McGrow, 
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Speech in Communication 


A group of university freshmen were asked to write short 
papers telling about their attitudes toward types of communi- 
cation Many of these papers were very revealing, especially 
to the teacher interested in his students as people For example, 
one student wrote 


As far as speech is concerned, I ha\e never done a great 
deal, and the little I have done has been very inferior I 
remember even as far back as grade school, the first tiling a 
teacher would saj w hen I got up to talk in front of a class 
was, “Jackie, you’ll liai e to talk louder, wc can fc hear j ou ” 
ODce about fourth grade, a teacher made it especially em- 
barrassing for me She told me I talked loud enough on the 
playground and she didn’t know whj I couldn’t talk louder 
in class, and that it was neither cute nor feminine to talk 
softly Alt this was said in front of about thirty children 
and left quite an impression This, and the fact I don t think 
what I have to say J9 important enough to waste someone’s 
time, makes me very reluctant to speak in front of a class 

Certainly the teachers m this student’s past were insensitive 
to the feelings of youngsters, but they did recognize a speech 
need You may have had similar experiences in grade or high 
school, and this student’s attitude toward speaking to groups 
of people may represent a point of view, m one respect or 
another, that you possess 
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You are preparing to be the best possible teacher as you 
function in the classroom m the community, and with jour 
fellow teachers You will achie\e this effectiveness largely 
through oral communication, which means both transmitting 
and recemng ideas Interpersonal relations are the basis of 
jour effectiveness You will not be a Robinson Crusoe on a 
desert island dependent on no one but yourself, with freedom 
to do as jou like, without social relations of any kind Yours 
will be a life intimately bound up w ith children in the class- 
room, parents, school administrators, and fellow teachers You 
will be in constant communication with one or more of them 
during most of jour waking hours, and jour success as a 
teacher w ill depend largelj on the effectiveness of these rela- 
tionships 

More «pecifically, jour communication will be ninety per 
cent or more oral 1 You will probably speak or listen to nine 
words for e\er> one written or read Thus your success as a 
teacher will be determined, in great measure, by how well jou 
speak and listen After extensive research, one student came 
to the conclusion that of all factors studied improvement in 
teaching is most clo«elj linked with improvement in speech 2 
Another observed that the teacher is effective m so far as he 
is able to command and hold favorable attention, arouse wants, 
and saticfj tho«e wants 3 This, too, is achieved largely through 
speech — voice, enunciation, pronunciation, word choice, man- 
nerisms, inflections, attitudes, and all of the other factors in- 
volved in the speech act Another study, conducted bj one of 
the authors of this book, concluded in part that the manner 

' Educational Policies Commission The Purport of Education in a De- 
mocracy (Washington D C National Education Association 19SS) p M 

*Alan \\ Huckleberry Th» Relationship Between Change in Speech Pro- 
fc»enc> anti Cl anpe in Student Teaching Proficiency" unpublished doctoral 
dissertation done in tie School of Education Indiana Lnncmtj Bloomington 
Indiana IMS 

* W illtam Bnnkcrhofi McCoird “Speech Factors as Related to Teaching 
I ‘ficicncy " unpunished doctoral dissertation done at the Umverotv of 
Southern California Los Angeles California 
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m vi Inch the teacher speaks is the most important aspect of 
lus teaching success * 

Wo might go on adding evidence to establish the need foi 
achieving competence m speech, but you are already w ell aw are 
of the importance of good speech to the teacher You are now 
asking “Hon can I improve my personal effectiv one's espe 
cmlly in speech ?” 

The ansner is at once simple and complex, simple because 
one mn> reply, “Just speak well \ complex, because many 
factors arc involved Someone has said, “Every time jou open 
your mouth to utter a word > ou reveal your personality ” What 
kind of personality? Emerson once commented that what jou 
do maj shout so loudly that we cannot hear what you say 
These statements emphasize the point that speech is the total 
behavior of the individual When we speak, we speak “all m- 
a-piece " Speech is not merely uttered by the so called “speech 
mechanism”, neither do we listen only with our ears Have >ou 
ever observed a child excitedly relating an experience, or a 
person straining every muscle in his body as he listened to a 
faint sound in the distance? 


The Problem 0/ Clear Communication 

Students are often surprised to discover that a clear-cut ex- 
planation made by them and listened to carefully by someone 
else is misunderstood It is traditional in many law classes to 
stage some dramatic event and then to ask students to describe 
what took place For example, in a dramatized “murder ’ scene, 
the emotions ran so high that the class could not reach agree- 
ment on either the type of weapon used or the description of 
the “murderer,” even though he had been m the room for sev- 
eral minutes 


♦Seth A Fessenden ‘The Helatwn Between Speech Proficiency and Succe«a 
m Teaching unpublished doctoral dissertation done at New 1 ork University 
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E\en in the calmer moments of our experience the mind does 
not “gi\e bach" accurately what it has presumably “taken m ” 
Obsene the difficulty we ha\e in remembering and repeating 
directions How many times are our statements to friends un- 
consciously distorted m repetition? Try’ the following experi- 
ments in cla«s to illustrate the difficulty of “taking in” and 
“giving back” accurately ideas that are expressed* 

1 Report briefly' an experience you hate had recently*- — a Ashing 
excursion, an accident, an unexpected piece of good luck Ash a 
member of the cla«s to ■volunteer to repeat the essential details 
of your report What inaccuracies do you detect in the “play- 
back" of your experience? What “breakdowns" in communica- 
tion have occurred? 

2 Select some object, tool, mechanism, piece of furniture, a cos- 
tume, a doorway, a picture, or a scene with which you are 
familiar Describe it as accurately ns y ou can so that any per- 
son who is not familiar with y our subject will be able to under- 
stand (or "«ee”) what you are talking about Following are 
'ome good topic*? Select one that is unfamiliar to at least some 
of the members of the class 

An old-fashioned chum 
A water wheel 
A printer's stick 
A “halftone" engraving 
The score of “deuce” in tennis 

3 Try y our skill in giving directions so that they will be under- 
stood and repeated correctly by other members of y our group 
Again be sure to select something with which not all members 
of the group are familiar After \ou have made your report, 
ask a v olunteer to gi\ e the 'ame directions (or explanations) a» 
he understands them Following are some suggested topics 
How to handle a fly rod 
How to throw a curv e ball 
How to keep a bridge score 
How to u«e a mechanical dishwasher 
How to tune a violin 
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This inability on the part of most of us to report accurately 
is not infrequently the cause of breakdowns m human rela- 
tions Gracie Allen of Burns and Allen constantly twists mean- 
ings for comedy effects Many of our dramas capitalize upon 
this human tendency Even Shakespeare uses high drama to 
point up the conflicts that grow out of basic differences in the 
mterpretations of meaning Recall, for example, the Portia 
Shyloch controversy Arguments are often centered around 
“facts,” or what the participants assert to be facts And why 
do these differences in opinion and interpretation occur’ 
Largely because we must deal with symbols and the same sym- 
bol, as we shall frequently emphasize, has different meanings 
for different persons 

Once it has been pointed out to us, we seldom deny the 
fact that words vary in meaning and carry different emotional 
connotations .Further, we are willing to grant that the symbol 
and the thing it represents are not the same We can eat 
the thing cake, but we certainly cannot eat the word cake 
Children are playing with this concept when they say, “I can 
put you through a keyhole” To prove their statement they 
write the word you on a small piece of paper and push it 
through the keyhole It is unfortunate that as adults, we do 
not always outgrow this limited interpretation of wotds We 
are likely to think of education as something we possess— or 
do not possess — something as tangible as the parchment of a 
diploma, we tend to consider grades as evidence of successful 
learning, and what is money? What does it "stand for’ in our 
thinking’ 

We need to recognize at least two other basic conditions in 
regard to our language (a) that, regardless of how much we 
say, we can never express completely any idea or recount fully 
any experience, and (6) that our selection of the words to 
use m expressing an idea has a considerable bearing upon the 
reaction produced Even the speaker tends to build, or modify, 
his own attitudes by the words he uses and the way he uses 
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them A person who consistently speaks kindly to a child is not 
only expressing an attitude, he is strengthening and rc-enforc - 
mg the attitude These factors, of course, constitute only a hint 
of the major considerations of general semantics As defined by 
the International Society for General Semantics, this area of 
knowledge and inquiry is “The study and impro\ement of 
human evaluative processes with special emphasis on their re- 
lation to signs and symbols including language ” 

Quoting further from the bulletin of General Information 
Number Four of this Society, which is founded on the work of 
the late Alfred Korzybski, v\ c are able to sec more clearly the 
differentiation between words and meanings — a differentiation 
that we, as would-be communicators, too often neglect 

Tor many years the term semantics has been u=ed to 
name, among other things, a branch of language study 
which held that greater understanding could be reached 
through more precise u^e of words 
General Semantics introduces a quite different ba<uc idea 
that no way of using words is precise enough to prevent 
many serious errors, disagreements and frustrations 
Many human difficulties are, m fact, often caused b> too 
much blind trust m our ability to classify anything with a 
precisely ‘right” word The ways human beings evaluate 
must al«o be studied 

Therefore, when we suggest that the language you use is 
only a map of the territory that you wish to describe or talk 
about, we are asking you to evaluate what you say and what 
others say from more than a linguistic point of view A map is 
a. tvp?a of lecture. The. m/ir.e. «g*.QWwi vmrp rom-s Wre 
detailed it can be The blueprint of a building is generally much 
more specific than the map of a city state, or nation General- 
ized statements cover a great deal of ground but they provide 
little that is specific The specific elements we tend to provide 
as part of our own interpretation m response to the words 
used But regardless of how specific and detailed we may try 
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be left to the listener to fill m from his on n experience The 
nise speaker is the person nho knows hon much lie needs to 
siy ,n order to encourage the listener to (Iran proper conclu- 
sions Teaching is hrgelj the u<e of language in a way to 
stimulate the student to do his bc^t to ^upplj from his own 
experiences the materials needed for learning and understand- 
ing 

Most of tis have had the experience of disco\enng that we 
could develop an idea more thoroughly by talking or writing 
about it than wc could merely b> thinking about it This 
process of trying to make a point clear through appropriate 
expression seems to imply an inseparable relationship between 
thought and organizational language structure In the proce«s 
of talking or writing we react as readily to the act of expression 
as to the experiences that gave rise to our ideas Communica- 
tion is the completion of the act of thought Sometimes, too, we 
confuse our reactions to actual experience with our reactions 
to “feelings” resulting from those experiences If, for example 
we are called upon to appear before an audience of our fellow 
students, we may dread the event We maj call it “stage 
fright ” By tracing b-ick through our previous similar experi- 
ences, we may remember that we appeared before a similar 
fcjpe of audience and made an unfavorable impression, we 
experienced a failure and we were emotionally affected by the 
consciousness of failure Tins new audience situation maj seem 
to present the same problems But it isn’t the audience we 
“fear”, it is the recurrence of the feeling of failure We tend 
to react very strongly to our former reactions A sincere effort 
to express our thoughts and feelings in words may help us to 
discriminate between cause and symptom, between valid and 
invalid conclusions 

1'ou may find yourself faced i nth many of these «o ceiled 
“semantic problems,’ all based on difficulties that arise because 
our speech is so much a part of us Consider carefulh jour 
attitudes and emotions that are language based Analyze and 
evaluate your reactions to them Do not mistake your famih- 
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arity with the symbol for understanding of meaning Has your 
experience colored the word emotionally for you? Consider the 
following common terms Compare the reactions of different 
members of your group 


Fear 

Stage-fright 

Brotherhood 

Freedom 

Human rights 

Individualism 

Courage 

College education 


Public welfare 
Honesty 
One world 
Citizenship 
Liv mg w age 
Personal liberty 
Democrac} 
Scholarship 


Remember that most ideas have many “sides” and that seldom 
do we see them all In fact many persons use words, like those 
in the above list, with the intention of highlighting one “side” 
of an idea and ignoring any implications not favorable to their 
interpretation Certainly we want to examine our thinking m 
an effort to avoid the traps that are so easily set by careless 
or propagandized approaches Your speech is you, not only 
your personality but also your thinking, your emotions, and 
your means of living intelligently in your society It is your 
major medium for interpersonal communication 


Importance of Speech in Maintaining Good Personal Relations 
At the risk of belaboring the point, let us consider further 
the importance of speech in establishing and maintaining good 
personal rotations The teacher's manner of speaking is prob 
ably the most important part of his total personality It 
alienates or it attracts , it invites friendly response or it gen- 
erates negative attitudes “Manner of speaking” is a broad 
phrase Let us see what it includes Good or pleasant speech 
requires not only a clear adequate voice but also speech that 
is easily understood, speech that is accurate m the production 
of the individual sounds in the selection and pronunciation 
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of words, and in the use of a standard dialect It includes also 
the expression of attitudes overtones of feeling, tone quality, 
bodily action Can you suggest other elements of speech that 
contribute to good “speaking manner”? 

You should bear in mind that if you are liked by jour pupils 
you will be emulated by them Further, you should remember 
that the community m which you work will look upon you as 
a cultured and educated person Speech either lacking in attrac- 
tiveness or exhibiting provincial dialects will be noted and 
added up as part of your total reputation You should also 
recognize that in your profession it is necessary for you to 
mingle frequently with other teachers and that jour profes 
sional growth may be hampered or enhanced by your speech 
competency 

Nor is the teaching profession the only place where good 
speech is an asset For example, in a survey of occupational 
needs reported by Fossum, in which data were received from 
5129 employers jn 47 different occupations, mental ability, 
logical thinking, and the ability' to follow directions were the 
only characteristics listed as of greater importance than pleas 
ant speech 8 In 1950 Professor Howard Rumon of the College 
of the Pacific conducted a similar type of study throughout the 
city of Stockton and reached the same conclusion “Speech 
proficiency' is a necessary asset m all occupations, it is essential 
m those dealing directly with people " It is doubtful that there 
exists a single occupation, certainly not a profession, in which 
speech competency is not o valued as^et In teaching it is 
paramount 

When an individual expresses an idea orally, there is in- 
cluded in that expression much more tlnn is contained m the 
mere meaning of the words the speaker's attitude toward the 
idea, his attitude toward the source of the idea, his attitude 
toward his hearers, and his attitude toward the manner in 
which he expects his hearers to react to the idea As we speak, 

* Fmcst C Tossum Si web and Occupations! Needs Quarterly Journal 0 / 
Speech Vol XXIX No 4 tDecitnber p 4S1 
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whether it be in casual coin ersation or in formal address, we 
are constant!} shifting our manner of speaking to conform with 
attitudes and reactions In examining our own speech, there- 
fore, we mu'st be aware of more than meaning, more than 
mechanical effectn ene=^ IS hat picture of ourselv es arc we con- 
veying as we talk 9 What attitudes are we repealing 9 What 
emotional biases are “showing through” 9 


Improving Your Effectiveness Through Better Bodily Action 
Speech is, of course, far more than a matter of using your 
voice correctly, it al«o involves appropriate use of the bodj 
As was pointed out prev iouslj , jou speak “all-in-a-piece ” Not 
all of your bod} will be u«ed equally in speech an} more than 
it will all be u«ed equally as }Ou pla} tennis or engage in any 
other activ it} Ncv ertheless, if } ou pla} tennis w ell, } our entire 
body must be alert and poised for action, even if it is not tn 
action, at all times If you play the violm well, you do it with 
all jour heart and soul and mind — and a considerable amount 
of bodil} activ it> So it is with speech — }ou must devote ever}' 
part of jou to its effective achievement When }ou cheer and 
jell, “Hold that line,” at a football game }ou will “lean into” 
the opponents as though }ou were on the field Your tendenc} 
to inhibit jour bodily action, or the mere failure to u«e it, will 
tend to reduce your effectiveness in communication You are 
not likelj to engender enthusiastic response from your pupils 
in the schoolroom if you «peak to them with a “dead pan” or 
maintain a posture as stiff as that of a wooden cigar store 
Indian 

As an experiment, closet yourself m a room with a large 
mirror Without looking at joui^elf imagine j ourself relating 
to a friend some particularlj vivid experience, such as catch- 
ing that big, beautiful rainbow trout or describing that “gor- 
geous new formal you ju«t saw m the store window Practice 
it a time or two , then do it as jou watch > ourself in the mirror 
re P ea t the experiment making everj effort to minimize 
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your bodily action How much less effectu ely did j ou seem to 
be speaking? 

Often students saj, “But I cannot use bodily action when I 
speak/’ and in sajmg it, they will shake their heads shrug 
their shoulders, lift their eyebrows, and gesticulate with their 
hands It is not that they are unable to use bodily action it is 
much more likely that, in a formal speaking situation, they 
inhibit it for one or more of various reasons 

As an exercise in improving your use of bodily action tell 
the class about how an art teacher might instruct beginners 
in drawing, how a music teacher leads singing or teaches piano 
how a playground teacher shows children a new game, or how 
a science teacher shows the operation of a simple machine You 
might also try reading an exciting story, a beautiful piece of 
poetry, or an especially dramatic short play Each time you 
practice for this assignment make an effort to use more bodily 
action You will soon discover how much more “alive” the tell- 
ing becomes Ev en your voice tends to become more dynamic 

You will need to keep in mind Hamlet’s advice to the play- 
ers, “Suit the action to the word, and the word to the action ” 
You cannot say one thing with your body and another with 
your voice and your words As a matter of fact, the longer and 
harder you work on it, the more you will integrate and coordi- 
nate your words and actions The more you bring voice and 
body into unity of purpose and behavior the greater will be 
your persona] effectiveness 

Effective use of bodily action requires as a basis a virile, 
healthy, dynamic body The anemic, tired, weary individual 
labors under a basic handicap that is most difficult to o\ ereome 
Basically you may need more meat, potatoes, and \itamms 
Assuming now that you have a good body in a healthy condi 
tion, what are some principles underlying its effective use in 
communication? 

First, you must get into an alert, wide-awake speaking posi 
tion , you must use a vigorous and lively manner suitable to 
the occasion To be sure, jou would hardly use the same 
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manner in beginning to teach the children a new game on the 
playground that you would use in making an announcement 
to a PTA meeting In either case, however, your action would 
be such as to reveal a lively interest and enthusiasm in what 
you were about to say If jou are to stand when you speak, 
“stand easily tall ” Don't strike a ramrod-like military pose 
with heels clicked smartly together and hands extended stiffly 
down at your sides Gn e the appearance of being at case, stand 
with your feet in a comfortable position, and (ordinarily) let 
your hands fall naturally into a relaxed position at your sides 
In your effort to appear at ease, avoid the tendency to be 
slouchy The “empt> sock’ pose gives your audience an un- 
favorable impression — even before jou say a word 
If you are participating in a discussion while seated before 
your audience, again strive for alertness without stiffness, com- 
fort and ease without slovenliness In this situation you will be 
reacting to other members of jour panel discussion group, as 
well as being aware of an audience Failure to listen carefully 
and to reveal your attention by your bodily attitude has a 
disintegrating effect on both audience and panel members 
In general, your objective will be to use your body in a 
natural way This should, however, be distinguished from jour 
habitual way, because you may have developed some faulty 
and distracting bodily habits You may, for example, habitually 
place your hands in your pockets, lean on a table, play with a 
ring or pencil, rock back and forth or sway from side to side 
This aspect of bodily action is generally referred to as “ges- 
ture ” Its meaning is not limited to the use of the hands, as it 
is sometimes mistakenly interpreted Just as “posture” refers 
to bodily position, “gesture” signifies bodily action Both can 
and do contribute to effective communication when they are 
properly used 

Improving Your Effectiveness Through Use of Words 
Although voice and bodily action are important m the speech 
process, they would be rather ineffective “carriers of meaning” 
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without the use of words, the conventional sjmbols that con- 
stitute language In dealing with the use of words w e must be 
concerned not only with increasing our “stockpile’ of a\ailable 
tvords for speaking and writing but also with certain semantic 
problems of meaning 

The more specific and concrete a word is the more accurately 
it convejs meaning For example, if you have a St Bernard 
named Woof, his name conveys a mucli more exact meaning 
to you than the word dog A veritable motion picture of dogs 
from toy Pomeranians to your neighbor's Great Dane may 
pass before your eyes when you hear "dog,” but "Woof” signi- 
fies the one and only dog as far as you are concerned But to 
one who is not acquainted with your "one and only dog 
"Woof," is just the name of a dog — any kind of dog— or the 
audible symbol that suggests a dog's bark 

If words are to improve your effectiveness they must first be 
exact The word must be suited to the meaning And they must 
be within the range of experience and understanding of the 
person to whom you are speaking Many words that are quite 
understandable to your college professor are far beyond the 
grasp of your elementary school pupils Words tossed off lightly 
by the high school boy, who is an aviation enthusiast, may he 
wholly unintelligible to you as his teacher If then, we are to 
share ideas effectively, we must have a common denominator 
of words based on common denominators of experience 
To increase your mastery of words you "pay attention" to 
words as you hear them used or as you encounter them in your 
reading Word mastery is more than knowing a word , it is 
knowing how to use it with exact and precise meaning For 
this purpose, a dictionary is an indispensable part of your 
equipment Some dictionaries are especially good because defi- 
nitions are given in clear, understandable, meaningful lan- 
guage When you hear or read a word that is new to >ou, do 
not uncunously pa«s it by If }ou are word-conscious, you will 
be word -curious Make a mental note of a new word (or even a 
written note) and look it up at an appropriate time Note lllus- 
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trations of its u^e, try it out on jour tongue, say it aloud in 
a sentence, get the “feel” of it 

Another useful \ olume is a booh of synonyms, like Crabbe’s 
in which you can find the fine distinctions between the mean- 
ings of similar words For example, can you readily draw a dis- 
tinction between such simple words as happy and merry, anger 
and rage? Think of other similar words who^e meanings may 
not be exactly clear to you Tor each situation there is an in- 
evitable word, an exact word, but most of us are content to use 
the approximate w ord 

A third book, most useful in de\ eloping a discriminating 
choice of words, is Roget's Thesaurus If you do not ahead} 
ha\ e one, you w ill do > ourself a fa\ or by purchasing a copy In 
it >ou will find families of words with similar meanings grouped 
together In almost ever} instance you will find that inevitable 
word, the word best suited to your meaning, instead of the 
approximate one jou were tempted to use This kind of word- 
awareness, developed into a habit, will help you immeasurably 
m improving your effectiveness in speaking and writing 


Improving Your Effectiveness Through Developing 
Responsibility Toward Ideas 

It is posable to place too much emphasis, proportionately , 
on the techniques of communication and not enough on the 
content of communication You have known persons, some- 
times very facile in the use of words, who can talk interminably 
without saying anything Or, if ideas are discernible, they are 
still foggy, out of focus, or fragmentary Faulty knowledge, 
though skillfully presented, is a pen ersion of the purpose of 
communication It reflects a kind of irresponsibility that i= 
characteristic of careless thinkers Our own intellectual prog- 
ress rests upon respect for ideas 
To cultivate this “respect for ideas’ you exercise the same 
kind of awareness toward experience that was recommended m 
connection with the study of words Your “stockpile” of ideas 
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rises out of jour cumulative daily experience Every contact 
with others every booh or newspaper you read every radio 
program you hear every movie you see, every learning experi- 
ence m school contributes to this growing store of ideas Much 
of jour experience (and therefore many of jour ideas) you 
accumulate naturallj m the ordinary course of events Eut 
j ou can guide the process by deliberately planning the hinds of 
experiences that will broaden your understandings prepare 
\ ou for your future occupation enlarge your circle of acquaint 
ances, increase your participation in social and community 
activities from such extension of experience y ou extract sub 
stance and meaning As a teacher in training, or a practicing 
teacher, you should seek to enrich your background through 
selective participation m community activities Attend theatre 
productions lectures recitals — not as a martyr to culture but 
as on avid seeker after insights appreciations, intelligent un- 
derstanding recreational cnjojmenfc Read enough from varied 
sources, to keep your contacts with the on moving world Tins 
growing backlog of experience will give ‘ body” to your com 
munication You will speak interestingly because jou have in 
teresting things to speak about You will speak intelligent!} 
because you have been intelligent in your observations and 
critical m your evaluations With this kind of capital for com 
munication jou can increase enormously your personal and 
social effectiveness 


Improving Your Effectiveness by Improving You 
Tennyson makes Ulysses say, “I am a part of all I have 
seen " Without indulging m any subtle psychological analjsis 
of this intriguing line let us reverse the statement All that 
I have seen is a part of me ” You are the product of yom ex- 
perience — but not necessardj a stattc product Growth is still 
a potential for you If experience has produced certain atti- 
tudes and mannerisms, new experiences can modif j them Self- 
improvement is a continuous function of intelligent living 
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Quintilian, the old Roman speech teacher, said, "The orator 
(or in our language, the speaker) is the good man speaking 
well ” Another great speech teacher of our own time, Le* 
Sarett, sajs, “All other things being equal, the speaker’s effec- 
tiveness is in proportion to his intrinsic worth ” Are you worth 
listening to’ Do >ou ha\e worth-while things to say’ Are the 
things >ou have to say "honest and of good report"? Can others 
depend on what you say’ Do the attitudes and mannerisms 
which you have developed strengthen your personality? 

Much of your college education is directed at making jou 
worth listening to, giv ing j ou a basis for a growing personality , 
and establishing high moral, ethical, and intellectual standards 
Your speech, as a tool, is neither moral nor immoral, but 
amoral Both shyster and statesman use speech to achieve 
their ends, effectiv ene^s in communicating, or m persuading 
others, has long been the goal of saint and sinner alike As a 
teacher, you accept the same goal — but what jou actually com- 
municate is yourself Take time out periodically for a little 
self-anal) sis If the speaker is the good man speaking well, per- 
haps we can say that the teacher is the good man (or the good 
woman) who«e personal qualities are emulated by his (or her) 
pupils 


Improving Your Effectiveness Through Continuous 
Evaluation 

Most of us tend to be very subjective in evaluating our own 
behavior When we "hear ourselves” present ideas to others 
we are frequently amazed that our listeners do not understand 
what we are saying It is important, therefore, that we learn to 
"hear ourselves as others hear us ” To acquire a more objectiv e 
basis for judging our own speech we need continuous practice 
We need to keep in mind specific standards, or criteria, b> 
which to make our judgments At the end of this chapter, un- 
der the heading of “Problems, Projects, and Other Activities ” 
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\ou will find suggested criteria which jou can use either in self- 
emluntion or m the evaluation of others 

Strong!} recommended, as a valuable classroom experience, 
is the practice of cooperate c group criticism Through equ- 
ating one another vve learn to be more dependable in our judg- 
ment'? of ourselves The primary emphasis in this tj pe of exer- 
cise should be on improvement — not on "fault-finding’* for its 
own sake The identification of weakness is the first step to- 
ward strength Discriminating judgment requires dwcrimmat 
mg obscrv ation and listening The meaningless comments I 
thought he was prettj good,” or "He just didn’t get Jus ideas 
across to me,” and others like them do not reveal much insight 
on the part of the observer Neither are they very helpful to 
the speaker 

Let us consider for a moment some of the characteristics of 
good listening for the purpose of critical evaluation If you 
were to confine jour listening to an effort to identify certain, 
aspects of voice or articulation, j ou would find your task much 
easier than if jour listening were to encompass the total com 
munication effectiveness including not onlj voice, articulation 
and bodilj action but also language, style, thinking nnd com 
pletenoss Of course the mechanics of good speaking must not 
be neglected, onj more than we would neglect the mechanics 
of good writing Accuracj in vocal and physical presentation is 
the minimum essential In many respects this minimum is an 
expression of regard for the listener Carelessness m v oice ar- 
ticulation, or mannerisms suggests the speaker’s lack of sens i 
tmty to the good opinion of his hearers But, to be of greatest 
help to your classmates, m an evaluative exercise, jour listen- 
ing must be more than "surface ’ listening It must probe into 
content It must grasp the organization of the speaker s ideas 
To develop ones capacity as a listener, therefore is a real 
challenge 

Listening can be thought of as having several levels or de- 
grees of effectiv cness Obv jously, the basic need is that of isola 
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tion and identification of sounds and words At a higher listen- 
ing level you identify ideas and are able to “give back" a report 
of what you hear This doesn’t mean that the good listener 
must have an unlimited memory, but it does mean that he 
must be able to follow the thought of the speaker and to re- 
produce, with reasonable fidelity, what has been said One of 
the major causes of gossip is probably the inability of some 
people to listen carefully and to report accurately Unconscious 
distortion is just as harmful as willful misrepresentation 
Of course if you are to evaluate fully the performance of a 
colleague, you cannot stop on the level of Knowing what he has 
said You need to examine the ideas and facts presented, to 
draw inferences, to see implications, to relate the ideas to your 
own experiences, to supply (m your mind) appropriate illus- 
trations and applications, to consider the outline or organiza- 
tion of the presentation Only by this kind of active listening 
will you be able to evaluate fully a speaker’s effectiveness 
Dr Walter Stromer of Cornell College has summarized the 
characteristics of listening as follows 


I Good listening implies a basic attitude of respect for others 

A The good listener does not ordinarily interrupt others while 
they are speaking* 

B The good listener shows by his questions and comments that 
he is actually following what others are saying 
C The good listener does not change the subject abruptly before 
others have finished talking out an idea 
D The good listener makes it a point to listen to some people 
iwih n hom he tccte sure he mil disagree When he is listen 
mg to such a person, he makes a special effort to delay his 
reactions and to judge objectively uhat is being said 
E The good listener does not monopolize the conversation be- 
cause he wants to allow time to listen to the ideas of others 

II Good listening is active no* passive 

A The good listener makes mental associations as he listens He 


* Note that the«e criteria tor good listening 
tion as well as the speaker audience situation 


include the conversational situa 
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relates what he hears to 1 is past experience and lus store of 
information This maj mean relating what he hears to what 
he has *ecn heard or felt 

B In making mental a«ociations the good listener v. ill do some 
mental checking up on what lie is listening to \\ Inn l 1 gets 
a report on n fact or incident he check® this against anj 
other reports he maj have got about the same fact or inci 
dent and against his owm preuous knowledge or facts re 
latcd to this report 

C The good listener tries to anticipate what 1® coming In many 
case® the good listener can gue s the punch hue of a joke 
before it is given He maj guess from the first part of a 
sentence what the la«t part will be about He maj gue®s from 
the fir*»t few minutes of a speech just what will be the gen 
eral trend of the whole speech 

D The good listener makes u«e of contextual duos to get the 
meaning of words with which he is not familiar 

E The good listener c\ nluatcs what he hears Since he cannot 
remember ail of what he hears he mu«t evaluate as he goes 
along to decide which ideas arc worth remembering and 
which ones he can safely forget For example in a newscast 
he cannot po «ibl> remember all of the details so he selects 
the most important ones or he summarizes a number of de 
tails into a few ideas that he can remember 

There is also at least one other factor that needs to be taken 
into account if your evaluation of a speaking situation is to be 
worth while You need to go bejond the words themselves in 
the effort to judge the purpose behind the approach being 
made by the speaker To understand how you are being affected 
bj a speech you should be conscious of how speakers achieve 
their purposes the methods they use their sureness of goal 
In the light of these factors your own reactions can be more 
intelligent When you can etecem c/earfy the speakers purpose 
and method you protect yourself against gullibility Propa 
ganda is successful only when the listener fails to evaluate it 
for what it is 

The process of evaluation may even be more important to 
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you than to the person whom you arc evaluating Your first 
step m your own improvement is to be able to recognize those 
factors that contribute to effectiveness or to the lack of it As 
you identify them in others you learn how to identify them in 
yourself As you observe others speak, ask yourself Do I have 
the characteristics that contribute to this person's effective- 
ness? Do I have the traits that detract from his effectiveness 7 
When you are able to identify strengths and weaknesses in 
others and in yourself, you are in position to make objective 
judgments This kind of critical evaluation must be a continu- 
ous process It is essential to intelligent self-improvement 

Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 
1 Plan a speech on a selected topic of interest Divide > our cla B,s 
into groups of six and have each member of each group evaluate the 
other members of his group 

Tor your convenience m systematically evaluating other speakers 
the following form is suggested 

Speaker — Subject 

Apparent objective — 

Pate on the basis of the following / Inferior, F, Fair G Good E 
Excellent and S Supenor Check the appropriate space for each item 
I F G E S Assets liabilities and 

Bodily Action suggestions for improvement 

Facial expression I 

Posture 

General movement 

Hand gesture 

Word U^e ________ 

Appropnateneeo 

Adequacy 

Correctness 

Sentence structure 

General Evaluation 


2 Manner of «peakmg and attitude toward speech situations arc 
verv closely related Following are thirty five questions taken from 
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(18) Do jou find it ea*y to speak out in a group meeting 7 

(19) Can jou *pcak as well standing as jou can sitting 
down 7 

(20) Would jou rather be an arti=t than a political or 
gamzer 7 

(21) As >ou speak are jou careful to look directlj at jour 
hearer 1 * 7 

(22) Are jou careful to make \our speech grammaticallj 
correct 7 

(23) Do \ou prefer to work with others than to work 
alone 7 

(24) At social gatherings do \ou take the lead to liven up 
a dull partj 7 

(2o) Do jou find it easj to enter into conversation with 
new acquaintances 7 

(26) Do j ou enjoj discussing books j ou hav e read 7 

(27) When jou attend a reception do you seek to meet 
the guest of honor 7 

(28) Do jou consider the consequences before vou express 
a point of view 7 

(29) At social gatherings do jou try to bnng everjone into 
the conversation 7 

(30) Are jou able to remember the names of people jou 
meet if > ou trj 7 

(31) Do jou enjoy being the leader m group activities and 
in games 7 

(32) Is it easj for you to find words to express jour 
thoughts 7 

(33) Do jou find that jour comments are easily under 
stood 7 

(34) 4re jou careful to make each point clear as jou 
speak 7 

(3o) Can jou talk to jour superiors with considerable ea^e 0 


12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 


Your "core is the total of the numbers circled If jour speech atti 
tudes (and the resulting character of your speech) are satisfactory * 
j our total should not exceed °ixty 

3 Give a talk that will require you to use a great deal of bodilj 
action to insure the best reception of jour ideas bj jour listener^ 
Imagine jour=elf in a classroom situation that jou might expect to 
encounter when you begin teaching 

4 Evaluate the effectiveness of other members of the class m 
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Project 3, using the form given on page 74 or a similar one Make 
jour evaluations as constructive as po«ib!e, pointing out both 
assets and liabilities of the speaker Note tho'e things that contribute 
to his effectiveness as well as those that detract 

5 Develop jour oirn evaluation form, including other aspects of 
speech that contribute to personal effectiv one's 

6 Build, from tihrarj research, an annotated bibliographj of 
articles and books that relate to problems considered in this chapter 

7 To broaden vour viewpoint and to get supplementary ideas, 
read from several of the following sources 

Adams, Harlen M , Speech Guide for Listeners Stanford, Calif Stanford 
University Press, 19 40 

Bradford, Curtt*, The Communication 0 f Ideas Boston Heath, 1951 
Educator’s Washington Dispatch, Portfolio 0 ) Teaching Techniques New 
London, Conn Educators Wn hmgton Dispatch, 1949 
Fle'ch, Rudolf, The Art of Plain Talk. New York Harper, 1940 
Funk, Wilfred, and Norman Lewi', SO Days to a More Powerful Vocabulary 
New York Pocket Book®, 1942 

Hayakawa, S I , Language in Action New lork Harcourt, 1941 
John'on, Wendell, People tit Quandaries New York Harper, 1948 
Korzjbski, Alfred Science and Sanity An Introduction to Non Anstote 
ban Systems and General Semantics Lancaster, Fa The Science 
Press, 1941 

Lee, Irving J , Language Habits in Human Affairs New York Harper, 1941 

, The Language of Wisdom and Folly New York Harper, 1949 

Murraj , El wood, Rajmond Barnard and J Garland I nlegrotne Speech 
New York Drvden Press, 1953 

Thoule's, Robert H, How to Think Straight New York Simon A 
Schuster, 1939 



Speech in Action: Voice 


1 To what extent can a person rex eal his attitude with his voice? 

2 To what degree is it possible to change the meaning of words 
with the voice? 

3 How can the teacher’s voice affect pupils in the classroom? 

4 How far is it posable to change one’s voice? 

5 In what wa>s are your reactions toward people affected by 
their \oiccs? 

Speech, as we have noted, is a complex act It reveals one’s 
thinking, personality, attitudes, and convictions It is accom- 
plished, however, through the combination of two basic ele- 
ments — voice and enunciation The former gives the tone and 
sound , the latter breaks the stream of sound into units for in- 
telligibility The quality and the character of our oral expres- 
sion are determined by the x\ay we control these two elements 
The voice is a musical instrument whose tones are more 
vibrant yet subtle than any that man has made — including the 
Pipes of Pan Upon this instrument can be played the total 
range of human emotions Nazimova, the famous Polish ac- 
tress, could bring tears to the eyes of listeners merely by recit- 
ing the alphabet Opera thrills millions, even though few can 
understand the w ords Voice is the sound that w e use in speech , 
how well we use it depends upon how well x\e have developed 
our talent In this chapter we shall consider the conditions 
78 
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under which the v oice can be made most effects e In the chap 
ter that follows we shall consider the second of the two ele 
ments enunciation as it is nchiev ed through accurate articu 
lation 


Four Elements to Be Considered in Voice Analysis 
Four basic factors enter into all voice analysis Thej are 
t oice quality pitch time and loudness The<=e vocal elements 
are not mutually exclusive nor can any one serve to express an 
attitude without m some nay affecting and being affected bj 
the others In the following analysis of each of these factors it 
must be borne m mind that we are isolating characteristics that 
are sjnthesized m speech 


Voice Quality 

Both voice characteristics (or voice timbre) and voice atti 
tudes (or voice color) come under the general term voice gual 
i ty The timbre of ones voice is its individuality and is depend 
ent to a very large evtent upon the size shape and health 
of the parts of the speech mechanism When wc think of a per 
‘’ons voice as being pleasant or unpleasant we are thinking 
usually of the basic timbre of the voice But regardless of the 
general pleasantness of the voice there are changes in the qua! 
ity in anj normal speaking situation that are unconsciously 
u«ed to express attitudes la discussing this emotional color 
^arett and Foster sa> 

^our ear often detects vocal characteristic*! al o factors 
m timbre that do not have to do with volume energy 
purity or resonance nor with tt c size «hape an Health 
of the larynx and resonator* When you listen to am one 
whose feelings cl angc from time to time v our car catcl es 
changes in 1 is tones changes in timbre When a “jienker or 
reader governed by anger you catch the ring of it in 
shades or overtone vl icli his vo ce doe*! not rtvea! when 
he la tranquil When he is governed by fear lus v oice takes 
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on still other shades Since these nuances are the effects of 
emotion, the best term for such qualities is emotional color 1 

Voice quality is a very important aspect of personality, and 
because of this close relationship it is very difficult to assign to 
certain types of -voices “pleasantness,” and to other types of 
voices “unpleasantness’ In an experiment conducted with 
twenty members of an eastern university faculty, with seven 
members of the speech department serving as judges, in only 
three cases out of twenty was there agreement on the pleasant- 
ness of the individual voices A similar ratio of agreement was 
found by one of the authors when he used ninety students as 
subjects and six students as judges This same variation of 
opinion was also found in regard to other individual speech and 
personality characteristics, but when the pleasantness of the 
total speech was considered a much greater unanimity of judg- 
ment existed 

Although it seems impossible to set up any specific criteria 
for superior voices, certain general characteristics can be agreed 
upon We vary m our evaluation of radio commentators, come- 
dians, and programs We do not agree with one another m our 
judgments of politics, religions, or foods Yet we do agree on 
such general principles as radio commentators must be fair, 
comedians need to have a sense of timing, and foods should be 
digestible We may have our own individual tastes concerning 
the type of voice we like best, but, m the main, we can probably 
agree that a pleasing voice should be clear should have ade- 
quate -volume to suit the occasion, should have a pitch level 
appropriate to the individual’s age and sex, and should be free 
from certain defects 

The principal vocal defects that should be avoided are 
breathiness, huskine^s, hoarseness, stridency, gutturality, and 
excessive nasality or denasality This list is not by any means 
all-inclusive, but it does present the major or most common 

‘ and " T Fo<iter Basie Principles oj Speech (Boston Hough- 

ton Mifflm Co 1936) p 217 
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conditions Let us consider each of these briefly, for frequently 
it is through identification that error, or weakness, can be elimi- 
nated 

Breathiness, which is evidenced bj the sound of escaping 
breath that masks and covers up the pure tone, is usually 
caused by too much air getting through the glottis without 
being vocalized In extreme cases it is similar to a confidential 
tone of voice, a sort of stage whisper Sometimes this condition 
exists only at the beginning of words, but often it continues as 
a noticeable characteristic of one’s total speech expression 
Huskiness is a good deal like the breathy quality, but tended 
and rather forced Hoarseness is a chronic huskmess It may be 
due to strain, catarrhal conditions, faulty breathing habits 
nervousness, or a psychological complex, such as fear or in 
ferjont} 

Stridency is a hard, piercing unpleasant quality It is fre- 
quenth the voice of the emotional, "rabble-rousing ’ orator It 
is usually evidenced by a feeling of nervous strain, accom- 
panied by extreme tension The guttural voice is also tense, but 
lacking in the nervous force It can be produced by drawing the 
chin light against the neck and talking m a throaty tone 

It r» frequently difficult to distinguish between the nasal and 
the dcna^l voice But the nasal sound is not necessarily un- 
pleasant The absence of all nasality when it is expected is as 
unpleasant as undue nasality For example, “He cabe to the 
bard door instead of “He came to the barn door" is not pleas- 
ant sppecli Nor is the salesman who calls his set of books 
“Ebidedt Wibbed" instead of “Eminent Women” likely to be 
suree^fu! Nasal sounds correctly placed are pleasant, they are 
necessarv, they are numerous If you examine any page of 
either prose or poetry, you will find that there are very few 
lines without nasal sounds Although all speech requires some 
nasal quality, a noticeable amount of nasality is unpleasant to 
many people Persons who discover that their voices have a 
marked nasal or denasal quality should endeavor to correct any 
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excessive tendencies toward nasality and denasality which they 
have developed Barring physical deficiencies nasality can be 
controlled 

Voices which we may classify is nasal are, roughly, of two 
types those with positive nasality and those with a nasal 
twang Positive nasality is generally the result of an inactive 
velum At times this results from the removal of adenoids If 
the growth was large and had persisted for quite some time, the 
person may have developed a velum inactivity from lack of use 
Under such conditions, little sound enters the nasal cavity 
whether the velum is raised or lowered When the obstruction 
is removed lack of habitual use leaves the velum inactive, and 
the person allows too much sound to pass through his nose 
Check yourself with a mirror and see if you can consciously 
raise and lower your velum Practice humming, beginning with 
consonant sounds 

A nasal twang is more likely to be the result of a tense throat 
than an inactive velum A jaw that is tense and used very little 
in speech also often causes the nasal twang quality If the nos- 
trils are closed, either by holding them or by the presence of 
foreign matter, there is also an unpleasant nasal twang in the 
speech Excessive nasality is one of the greatest offenders in 
speech and deserves your careful attention 


Pitch 

The general level, on a musical scale, of the voice in speech 
may be termed pitch The effective pitch of one’s voice is 
largely determined by nature, and there is very little that one 
can do to change the true natural pitch Many people think 
that their voices are too high and by means of exercises and 
'thinking the tones * try to lower their natural speaking voices 
This is unfortunate, for little is ever gained and much may be 
lost through the acquiring of an artificial or strained voice The 
quality of the 1 oice the balance of the resonance, should be 
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the chief concern Efforts to lower the natural pitch of the voice 
will probably be meffectiv e 

However, with many speakers the natural pitch n not being 
used In such instances the error would lie m failing to find and 
develop the natural pitch One way to discover this "natural ’ 
or “optimum” pitch is to stop up your ears with your fingers 
and hum up and down the scale When 5 ou find the tone which 
seems to he loudest, you have probably found the optimum 
pitch for your \ 01 cc 

Pronovost 3 studied this "natural pitch" in an effort to deter- 
mine the best wajs to find the desirable pitch levels of individ- 
uals His basic procedure vas to study the pitch level* of eight 
persons with superior voices In his conclusions he offers two 
“best” methods for determining this level 

1 The 25 per cent method, which locates the natural pitch level 
25 per cent of the wa> up the total singing raDge including the 
falsetto 

2 The 33 per cent method, which locates the natural pitch level 
one-third of the way up the total normal singing range exclud- 
ing the falsetto 

However, pitch as a basic element in speech is more inclusive 
than a point on the musical scale In the effective speaking 
voice there is a constant shifting from one pitch level to an- 
other When this change takes place within a word by gliding 
on a particular speech sound, it is called inflection When the 
change takes place between speech sounds, within pauses, it 
is called a step The step is of less importance in speaking than 
in singing, for whereas, in singing syllables are held at certain 
pitch levels, the normal procedure in speech is to change within 
syllables 

Inflections can be classified, m the mam, as upward and as 
downward In the first case, the v oice ghdea upward in pitch, as 

* Wilbert Pronoro;! "Ad Experimental Study of Methods for Determining 
Natural and Habitual Pitch u Speech Monographs, 1W2 p 121 
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excessive tendencies toward nasality and dcnasality which they 
hare developed Barring physical deficiencies, nasality can be 
controlled 

Voices which w c may classify as nasal are, roughly, of two 
tjpes those with positive nasality and those with a nasal 
twang Positive nasahtj is generally the result of an inactive 
velum At times this results from the removal of adenoids If 
the growth was large and had persisted for quite some time, the 
person may hav e developed a velum inactivity from lack of use 
Under such conditions, little sound enters the nasal cavity 
whether the velum is raided or lowered When the obstruction 
is removed, lack of habitual use leaves the velum inactive, and 
the person allows too much sound to pass through his no c e 
Check yourself with a mirror and see if you can consciously 
raise and low cr your v elum Practice humming, beginning with 
consonant sounds 

A nasal twang is more likely to be the result of a tense throat 
than an inactive v elum A jaw that is tense and used very little 
in speech also often causes the nasal-twang quality If the nos- 
trils are closed, cither by holding them or by the presence of 
foreign matter, there is al«o an unpleasant nasal twang m the 
speech Excessive nasality is one of the greatest offenders in 
speech and deserves your careful attention 


Pitch 

The general level, on a musical scale, of the voice in speech 
may he termed pitch The effective pitch of one's voice xs 
largely determined by nature, and there is very little that one 
can do to change the true natural pitcJi Many people think 
that their voices are too high and by means of exercises and 
‘thinking the tones” try to lower their natural speaking voices 
This is unfortunate, for little is ever gained and much may be 
lost through the acquiring of an artificial or strained voice The 
quality of the voice, the balance of the resonance, should be 
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the chief concern Efforts to lower the natural pitch of the voice 
mil probably be ineffective 

However, with many speakers the natural pitch n not being 
u^ed In such instances the error would lie in failing to find and 
dev clop the natural pitch One way to discover this ‘ natural ’ 
or "optimum" pitch 1 * to stop up jour ears with your fingers 
and hum up and down the scale When 3911 find the torn, which 
seems to be loudest, jou have probablv' found the optimum 
pitch for v our voice 

Pronovost* studied this "natural pitch" m an effort to deter- 
mine the best wavs to find the dcs rable pitch levels of individ- 
uals His basic procedure v as to study the pitch level* of eight 
persons with superior voices In his conclusions he offers two 
"best" methods for determining this lev el 

1 The 25 per cent method, winch locates the natural pitch level 
25 per cent of the way up the total singing range including the 
falsetto 

2 The 33 per cent method, which locates the natural pitch level 
one-third of the waj up the total normal singing range exclud- 
ing the falsetto 

How ever, pitch as a basic element in speech is more inclusive 
than n point on the musical scale In the effective speaking 
voice there is a constant shifting from one pitch level to an- 
other When this change takes place within a word by gliding 
on a particular speech sound, it is called inflection When the 
change takes phcc between speech sounds within pauses, it 
is called a step The step is of less importance in speaking than 
in singing, for whereas in singing, syllables are held at certain 
pitch levels, the normal procedure in speech is to change within 
gjllables 

Inflections can be classified, m the mam, as upward and as 
dow nward In the first ca*e, the v oice glides upw ard m pitch, as 

* Wilbert Pronot osfc 'An Experimental Studv of Methods for Determining 
Natural and Habitual Pitch " Speech Monographs. 1W2 p 121 
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usually occurs when we a«k a question In the second ca c e, the 
voice glides downward in pitch, as usually occurs when we say 
W in a positive manner The upward inflection is frequent 
m questions, but it al*o suggests that the thought is not con- 
clusive, that there v* something el^e to follow Upward inflec- 
tions also indicate indecision and indefimtenc=s Downward 
inflections indicate completeness, decision, and definiteness 
Persons who speak with a general pattern of upward inflection 
are generally thought of as being le^s dominant than those 
whose speech is of a general do wm ward inflectional pattern 
Constant upward inflections create nervousness and excite- 
ment, whereas downward inflections create determination and 
quietness Good speech requires a variation in inflectional pat- 
terns The inferior speaker usually has a much narrower range 
of inflection in his voice than does the superior speaker Class- 
room discipline has, on occasions, been related to the teacher's 
inflectional pattern 

Time 

The rate of speaking, the pauses that occur between words, 
phrases, and sentences, the duration of the individual speech 
sounds, and the basic rhythm of the speech are all involved in 
the time element in speech 

Everyone tends to speak at a characteristic rate This, in it- 
self, is frequently a fair gauge of personality, for nervous per- 
sons usually speak at a faster rate than do the more phlegmatic 
People tend to speak more rapidly under excitement than they 
do when calm Some radio sports announcers have attained 
speech rates of over 225 words a minute Franklin D Roose- 
velt spoke on the average of about 125 words a minute For 
most persons an average of about 150 words a minute is con- 
sidered satisfactory Seldom do good speakers exceed 160 words 
a minute, except for emphasis The teacher and the speaker 
must gauge their audiences and subject matter and set a pace 
accordingly Serious subjects require a slower pace than do the 
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gajcr and lighter materials But no one should attempt to 
maintain a specified rate of speech, for such a practice creates 
monotonj Hie rate should be \aned with the thought and 
attitude 

The pause is silent speech It is one of the major means bj 
which greater meaning is given to spoken words Tor example, 
when the sentence “Tlic teacher said the principal is a fool is 
spoken with a pau«e after the word said, the meaning is err 
tainly different from that intended when pauses are placed 
after the words tracker and principal Most beginning speakers 
and readers fear the pau*e It might well be «aid that effective 
use of the pause is an indication of the professional speaker 

The duration factor of the speech element of time refers to 
the vocal duration of individual speech sounds or words For 
most persons (he v owcl durations are different in such instances 
as these 


Short Duration 
sit 
talk 
foot 
fa't 
dash 
trot 


Longer Duration 
seed 
tall 
food 
slow 
drawl 
plod 


Provincial and foreign dialects vary from standard American 
speech in the duration of speech sounds as well as in pronunci 
ations and inflectional patterns Many persons fail in their 
efforts to copy dialects because thc> do not recognize that the 
duration of speech sounds is not consistent 

But even more important to the teacher are the emotional 
implications of various degrees of duration Excitement calls 
for much shorter sound durations than does lethargy If the 
mood is light or ga> or vigorous, the words must be spoken with 
shorter sounds than if the mood is solemn or dignified or 
stately Tor example, note the incongruous effect when the 
words “Mj , but I’m terribly excited' are spoken with pro- 
longed speech sounds Teachers must guard against developing 
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a habitual fired duration of the e sounds, for ouch habit can 
create a monotonous effect as readdv as can a steady rate of 
speech or an unchanging manner. 


Loudness 

Volume, as it is frequent!} called, refers to the degree of 
sound energj produced b} the speech It has, as a defining 
term about the same characteristics as the word heat We are 
aecu c tomed to considering cold as the absence of heat Like- 
wise, we can consider silence as the absence of anj degree of 
loudness Inaudibility is a problem of loudness as much as is 
undue shouting 

Loudness or -volume, is dependent upon the quality of the 
sound as well as upon the intensity of the sound If two sounds 
of different character are adjusted so that they sound equally 
loud and then the intensity le\el of each sound is raired the 
same amount, they will no longer seem to be equally loud 
Vowels have greater speech power than do consonants, jet 
commnants give the intelligibility to speech With persons who 
have low, heavy voices an increase m volume frequentl} de- 
creases intelligibility, for the vowel sounds grow more in loud- 
ne«s than do moat of the consonant sounds When a person 
wishes to make himself heard bj shouting, he should be careful 
to enunciate his consonants clearly enough so that they will 
not be drowned out by the vowel Eounds 

Although there is no exactness concerning the degree of loud- 
ness that should be used on various occasions, it should be such 
that the auditors can hear easily We must beware of confusing 
inability to understand with inability to hear Shouting cannot 
down poor enunciation Less v olume and more distinctness is 
usually best when listeners show e\ idence of difficulty in hear- 
ing The person who shouts more and more loudly over the 
telephone when the person on the other end has difficulty m 
understanding does no better than the teacher who shouts at 
her class m order to help them undemand a problem 
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Emphasis Through Use of the Tour Elements 

These four speech element*— truce quality, pitch time and 
loudness— integrate in effective speech regardless of the occa- 
sion If an) one of these elements is held constant monotonous 
speech results And there is nothing more deadly and deaden 
mg than monoton) A single quality of voice, a constant rate 
of speech, a monopitch— if such is possible— a repeated rhythm 
throughout a talk, or a single degree of loudness take 1 * from 
speech, whether it be com creation or dramatic reading most 
of its effects Clicks If two or more of the elements fait to be 
flexible and varied, the quality of the speech drops far below 
the desired level for teachers 

It is through the flexibility of speech that we sa> what we 
mean m a manner that will interest our hearers A good actor 
must hav c a flexible speech , so must the good public speaker, 
so, also, should the good conversationalist and the good teacher 
Teachers must not onl) speak, they must speak well In wide- 
awake, intelligent speech there is a constant shift within and 
among the speech elements A good speaker must learn to con- 
trol these changes Observe the changes m pattern of the 
speech of skillful speakers Listen to conversations, conversa- 
tions between In cl), intelligent people You raa) be surprised 
at the degree to which such speech vanes m quality, pitch, 
time, and loudness Try yourself on the following selections 
You can give meaning to them according to the flexibility of 
jour voice and the control of the elements just discussed 


Exercises for Flexibility 

F«au Wood «nwed wood Esau Wood would saw wood All the 
wood Esau Wood saw E«au Wood would saw In other words, 
all the wood Esau saw to saw E*au nought to saw Oh the wood 
Wood would saw 1 And oh, the wood saw with which Wood 
would saw wood But one day ttoods wood saw would saw 
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no wood, and thus the wood Wood sawed was not the wood 
Wood would saw if "Wood's wood-saw would saw wood Now, 
Wood would saw if Wood's wood-saw would saw wood Now, 
Wood would saw wood with a wood-saw that would saw wood, 
so E^au «=ought a saw that would saw wood One daj Esau saw 
a saw saw wood as no other wood-saw Wood’s saw would saw 
wood In fact, of all the wood-saws Wood ever saw saw wood 
Wood neiersaw a wood-saw that would saw wood as the wood- 
saw Wood °aw saw wood would saw wood, and I ne\er saw 
a wood-saw that would saw as the wood-«aw "Wood saw would 
•saw until T saw E c au saw wood with the w ood-*aw Wood saw 
saw wood Now "Wood saws wood with the wood-°aw Wood saw 
saw wood 

Tho*e who ha\ e known grief seldom seem sad 
It is easier to boost a man who is up than to assist a man who is 
down because we all loathe low places 
Every man alone is sincere 

Girls we love for what they are 5 oung men for what they prorrure 
to be 

Shall we who struck the lion down shall we paj the w olf homage? 
All our knowledge is ourrehes to know 
Better with honor die than li\e with shame 
Mean men admire wealth great men, glory 

A man may go to heav en with half the pams it takes to purchase 
hell 

The depra\ ed murderer gets more bouquets than the enlightened 
philosopher 

Grief is the agony of an infant its indulgence the blunder of a 
lifetime 

More wi^e even than wisdom is the folly of the fool 
He sins as much who holds the bag as he who puts into it 
The more acquaintances the more danger 
Action is eloquence and the eyes of the ignorant more learned 
than the ear 

Who faints not achieve* 

Handsome is not what is handsome but what pleases 
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It i« hum in nature to do wbatcici human nature docs 
He that would know what shall he must consider what hath boon 
Thoj need much whom nothing will content 
Better <ay nothing than nothing to the purpose 
I.Am man l*» \niuid m this world a? he shows b> his ccndurt 
that he «i las to be \ alucd 

The mail who w not brn\e enough to make an tnetnj will mt 
he hratt enough to make a friend — ami is poor stuff am wav 
V religion without its mj stories is a temple without a God 
The man who waits for things to turn up has hw cjos fixed on 
his toes 

A penns weight of Ime is worth a pound of law 
I shall go when I get riad\ 

Books are the best of things well u«cd abu®ui among the worst 
One who is not we see, but one whom we «ce not is 
That that that that that man saw is this j s obi 10113 
The pun went down in a red hare the duehe s had her tea with a 
Ji\e minnow the fisherman hailed Ins line 
Some folks I know arc nlwajs worried 
Lira grape men ntlry rmndus 
\\ caken rnaka Liza Ilhmc 
And) Parting let B Hindu*! 

Toothnn Johnnv sands a time 

The father of William eajs Trank compelled him to keep at his 
studies 

The ‘chools m Podunk which are badlj built ought to be tom 
dow n 

Friends mnj desert him enemies may throng his wa> disaster 
maj threaten him bodilj weakness ma> assail him hut still 
with heroic courage he keeps on his waj 
He was courteous not cringing to superiors affable not familiar 
to equals and kind but not condescending or supercilious to 
inferiors 

But whether deter or dull learned or ignorant clownish or pohte 
everv man has as good a right to hbcrtj as to life 
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1{ wc offend it is with our good will that >ou should think we 

come not to offend hut w ith good will 

A flj and a flea in a flue 
W ere impri«oncd «o wlnt could thc\ do 

Said the flj I et u« flee 

Let us fi\ said the flea 
So thejr flew through a flaw in tlic flue 

In speaking or in reading aloud emphasis is gamed by the 
proper use of the elements of speech discussed earlier in this 
chapter Knowledge of emphasis is important to the teacher 
because the ability to speak or read well depends to a very large 
degree upon the ability to recognize and to express orally the 
important ideas and to subordinate the unimportant ones Em 
phasis depends upon recognizing the words or phrn«cs that need 
to be gi\en special value — upon giving certain items mdivid- 
uality A speaker must use emphasis intelligent!) in order to 
communicate his ideas effectiv cly 

Although the possible combinations of ways to emphasize 
an idea are unlimited the major procedures can be summarized 
under six headings 

1 By placing more force on the word or phrase, making the 
idea stand out by a greater degree of loudness Also, giving the 
idea less volume will make it stand out in the sentence 

2 By changing the pitch for the w ord or phrase 

3 By increasing the length of time that would normally be 
spent m saying the word, giving the sounds greater duration 

4 By pausing a little before or after or both before and 
after, the word or phrase To pause slightly before the word 
gives it emphasis through suspense to pause slightly after the 
word giv es it emphasis by allowing its implications to "sink in ” 

5 By letting the voice glide up or down on the word This 
glide must be obvious for the voice glides on most words in any 
speech situation This property of inflection can be used with 
great effectiveness 
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f> By changing the quality of the loice in which the word 
is uttered 


Improving Your Voice by Proper Breathing 
How do you produce this sound we call voice? first jou 
brenthe Most of tbe air taken m bj the lungs is used for purifj 
mg the blood pvt of it is simply excess and a smaller portion 
of it goes into making vocal sounds Basically speech is pro 
duced by the exhalation of the air from the lungs so that «oun 1 
are produced by the vocal folds which are drawn taut and 
forced into vibration by the air being pushed between them 
These voiced sounds include the vowels and certain of the 
consonants If you are in doubt about the distinction between 
the voiced sounds originated b> the vibrating vocal folds and 
the -voiceless sounds put your fingertips on your Adam s apple 
producing alternately the sounds s and z On the latter you 
should be able to identify some slight vibrations with your 
fingertips 

The actual sound produced at the vocal folds is verj slight 
the major portion of the audible sound being the result of res 
onance a form of amplification This takes place generally m 
the regions of the throat and head But no matter how good 
your resonators basically the quality of your voice will be dc 
termmed at the vocal folds 

It is clear then that jou must learn to breathe well if }OU 
arc to hnv e a good voice To be sure there arc minj other fac 
tors involved but good breathing is basic Do 3 ou find j ourself 
running out of breath in the wrong places *t« jou read or speak? 
Mam of us do not u«e enough of our lungs to have a sufficient 
amount of air for speech over and above tbit necc«sao for the 
Wb We brealbts m tire upper chest area sometimes even 
contracting the area toward the waist The entire chest cavity 
and the upper waist region should c\pmd as we fill our lungs 

To test your breathing he flat on jour back with comfort* 
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able support from head to foot Place your hands loosely ovc; r 
your waist Now relax and breathe as naturally as possible 
Next, try breathing as deeply as possible Is there a greater rise 
and fall of your hands? If not, you need to practice this exercise 
often Then do it in a relaxed standing position Keep working 
at it until you have substantially increased your natural 
breathing capacity In connection with this exercise, practice 
vocalizing ah and other vowel sounds as you exhale Increase 
the length of tune for each exhalation as much as you can 

If you need further breathing exercises to achieve better con- 
trol and coordination, try some of the following In addition to 
these you will find many others at the end of this chapter that 
can be used for general voice improvement 

1 Stand in an erect position backed against the wall, or some 
other vertical object, with as much of your body touching it as 
possible Then breathe as deeply as possible, holding one hand on 
your chest and one at your w aist to gauge your breathing Work for 
the maximum expansion in both areas Then exhale slowly through 
the mouth Repeat this a number of times, trying also to achieve the 
maximum relaxation of body consistent with an alert, erect position 

2 Repeat Exercise 1, inhaling and exhaling rapidly, but deeply 

3 Repeat Exercise 1, but producing a relaxed \owel sound on 
exhalation Time your=clf on these exhalation periods, beginning 
with, sa> fvvc seconds, lengthening the period gradually to fifteen 
seconds 

4 Repeat Exercise 3, substituting the m sound for the a owe! 


Improving Your Voice Through Better Phonation 
Certainly not all voice quality is dependent on breathing 
Closely related to breathing is the vibration of the vocal folds 
rhc«c folds, or bands as they are sometimes called, are in the 
larjnx By intricate muscle control they may be drawn taut, 
relaxed, or otherwise manipulated to produce different \ocal 
t fleet's Generally, they arc thicker and longer m men than m 
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women, producing deeper, lower pitched voices, An analogy 
might be drawn with the b^s viol and the violin However m 
the larynx the folds are attached around the outer edges cre- 
ating a i-shaped opening The muscles controlling these fold-* 
are extremely sensitive in most persons, reflecting nervous ten 
sions as a mirror reflects light beams Consequent!} , the nm 
ous person is likely to reveal himself through a high pitched 
voice, or the stolid, phlegmatic individual through a dull mo 
notorious one Occasionally, a person mnj have defective folds 
due to illnes«, strain, or in rare ca^es, heredity In such cases 
there may be an atjpical voice, but except for occasional case®; 
of laryngitis accompanying a cold, most of us have reasonnb!> 
normal voices If you have reason to believe jour is an atjpi 
cal voice, your first step is to bav e a careful examination b> a 
competent laryngologist After he has corrected or improved 
the physical structure, >ou should consult a speech therapist 
to help improve the functioning of the larynx 

In the mam, however, most of us have voices that are basi 
cally normal The deviations are chiefly functional m nature 
and can be corrected by a little careful study and attention A 
good place to begin is with the breathing exercises just men- 
tioned The vowel exercises should be extended until you are 
certain that you can produce these sounds clearly and accu- 
rately without strain 

Tor further practice, try one or more of the follow ing 

1 Substitute the rounded o for the relaxed open vowel sound, 
working to keep the face and mouth mu eles 3S relaxed as possible 

2 Repeat the exercise, u«mg the vowel 'ound in eat, with its wide, 
relatively closed mouth position 

3 Repeat using n as the vocalized sound 

4 Repeat lining the z sound 

As you do these exercises, keep the sound from fluctuating 
or varying, working constantly for a pure, undistorted sound 
At first 3 ou may be conscious of a fading of the sound from 
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time to time or a "wavj ' effect You should not be content 
until, b> constant practice, jou have eliminated these tenden- 
cies and hav e achiev ed a pure tone 

Once jou have achieved success with these exercises, trv 
going up and down the pitch «cale Begin with jour natural 
pitch on the ah Now trj producing the sound slightly abo^e 
jour normal pitch, continuing it as above Next try it a bit 
below vour natural pitch Each time tiy going a little further 
above and a little further below, w orhing toward the achieve- 
ment of the maximum possible range in j our v oice Practice 
this often enough <*0 that the variety comes naturally to you as 
you speak You will find this of immeasurable help m keep- 
ing jour voice under control m the classroom for the ardu- 
ous demands made upon it dunng the long school daj It will 
be less likely to become frayed and frazzled , you w ill remain 
more calm and stable, and your pupils will respond much more 
satisfactory 

For additional practice, try the following' 

1 Count from 1 to 10, beginning at jour lowest pitch, raising the 
pitch "lightly on each number Repeat several times 

2 This time begin with 1 on jour optimum pitch level, going up 
the «cale to 5, then back to jour optimum level on 10 Repeat this 
frcveral times until jou are able to consistentlj return to the original 
le\el on 10 

3 Now go down from 1 on j our optimum pitch to j our lowest 
achievable pitch on 5, then back to jour optimum on 10 Repeat as 
nece~«arj to achiev e con^istencj 


Improving Your Voice Through Better Resonance 
A second aspect of voice of which jou need be conscious is 
force or v olume The most successful classroom v oice is one that 
is complctelj audible, without strain to anj normal child in 
the room Voices that bombard the ear or that can be heard 
onlj b\ con«cious strain and effort create tensions that sen - 
ou"lj interfere with learning Volume is more easilj controlled 
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than pitch, and you need only observ e how persons respond to 
you in and out of the classroom Do the) seem to hear you 
without difficulty 7 Or do they often ash y ou to repeat what you 
have said 9 

Volume is closely associated with resonance, and although 
your volume may be adequate, there may be faulty amplifica- 
tion of your voice in other ways For example your voice may 
have excels nasality or inadequate nasal resonance To te«t 
yourself for excess nasality, produce a prolonged ah Non with 
your forefinger and thumb pinch your nostrils closed near the 
end of your nose Did that modify the sound m a noticeable 
way 7 Were you able to detect any' vibration in the nostrils 7 
If not, there is no evidence of excess nasality , your voice is 
probably quite normal Non try the same experiment, substi- 
tuting m for ah If your voice is normal in its nasal resonance 
you will note a slight vibration as you hold y our fingers on your 
nose, and as you pinch the nostrils closed there will be a con- 
siderable modification of the sound produced If you do not 
have such a response, your voice is probably lacking in ade- 
quate nasal resonance This condition is not at all common un- 
less there is a stoppage at the back of the nasal passage, such 
as that caused by adenoids This would cause you to say spng 
instead of spring and cub instead of come 
Breathy and hamh qualities of the v oice are often the result 
of poor breathing habits, which breathing and vocalising exer- 
cises, sincerely practiced, will eliminate 
Here are some additional exercises that may help you 

1 To correct the throaty, hoarse voice, repeat the exerci«es Using 
the vowel sounds but make an effort to produce them with the 
maximum mouth opening and project them to the opposite «ide of 
the room (If you have a chronic hoarse, throaty quality, there may 
be an organic defect that should be checked and treated by a doctor 
before strenuous exercises are attempted } 

2 To correct nasality, consciously yawn and produce the vowel 
sounds on exhalation, checking occa«iomHv by shutting off the 
nasal passage between your fingertips to sec how well you arc 
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eliminating natality If you seem to be making no progress, base a 
careful physical examination to check the possibility of an organic 
defect 

3 To correct inadequate nasality, or denasahty, work on relaxa- 
tion exercises if no organic defect exists 

4 To correct the thin inadequate voice, there should be con- 
tinued breathing exercises, using the \ owels and nasals on exhalation, 
making an effort to achieve maximum volume and projection If 
possible, practice in a large room trying to fill it with sound If the 
voice does not respond to the«c exercises reasonably well, there may 
he a deep-seated emotional maladjustment that will necessitate 
psv chological or psychiatric treatment 

Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 

1 List the voice characteristics of one of your best liked teachers 
Do the same for one whom you have liked least On the basis of 
these lists, prepare to tell the class about any conclusions you can 
reach that relate voice to teaching effectiveness 

2 Divide your cla«s into groups of five Let each member of each 
group listen carefully to the voice characteristics of the other four 
members Meet in small group sessions for group appraisal Each 
of you should plan to list your voice characteristics that most need 
attention 

3 Prepare a short ^election from literature to read in cla^s Ana- 
1> ze the reading of your classmates in terms of the four elements 
of voice or speech given in this chapter Summarize the judgments 
made about y ou 

1 4 Select some sentence such as, “This school is the finest school 

in the country” or “Teaching is fast becoming fully recognized as 
one of the top professions” and say it aloud for the follow ing mean- 
ings 

(а) Say it m a manner that implies certamtj (Of course it is, that’s an 
obvious fact*) 

(б) Sa> it in a manner that implies defiance (I dare you to deny it!) 

(c) Say it in a manner that implies a defence (I don't care what others 
sa> , I know it is so*) 

(d) Saj it m a manner of giving adaice (Be careful don t give of- 
fense to other* ) 
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(e) Say it in a boastful manner (Assert jour ego ) 

(/> Say it in a manner of contempt (Oh > cab ' Don t hd me that nay I } 
(£?> Say it in a manner of cautioning (Let s be careful about this, we 
may be wrong) 

(/») Say it in a manner of contention (I insist that I am right ) 

(») Say it in a manner of agreement (I agree with you perfect!} 1 
0) Say It in a manner that implies doubt (Ma> be it is so but it doc*n t 
seem right ) 

<*0 Saj it m a discourteous manner (You re nil wrong and too dumb to 
*ee it ) 

(0 Say it in a manner of dejection (If (his u> *o, then all is lost for me ) 

(m) Say it in a manner of hope (Is it possible? Then we can do it*) 

(n) Say it m a manner of mode ty (I m really not fit for such a noble 
task ) 

(o) Say it in a manner of refusal (For this reason >ou mustn t do it ) 

The following five groups of exercises are prouded to aid students 
who have certain voice problems These would not appropriately be 
used except from a sampling point of view by your class as a whole 
There would be, however, an advantage in utilizing some of these 
as a class activity, for often group exercises can pave the waj for 
intensive individual work. As such they can be used to supplement 
those exercises contained in the body of the chapter 
5 Do the following breathing exercises 

Care should be taken at all times to insure that the greatest 
activity is in the central portion of the body directly under the arch ' 
of the ribs m front, with some expansion above and below this 
point as well ns at the sides At no time should the shoulders nse and 
fall in breathing nor should there be more than a slight, secondary 
movement of the upper chest The neck muscles should be kept re- 
laxed 

(а) A c sume an easy standing portion with weight on the balls of tbr 
feet chin in chest up though not bold rigid Place the hands across 
the stomach with the fingertips touching three or four inches below 
the end of the eterrtma Breathe easJy «id qsueiJy, fretour the ex- 
pansion in front and at the sides Take care to «ee that the upper 
portion of the chest remains passive and relaxed 

(б) Repeat exercise (a), taking an easy breath through the mouth and 
bolding it for a second or two, then relaxing an l exhaling Try hold 
mg it for two seconds, then three, and up to five or bx, Note that 
exhalation is accomplished merely by relaxing 
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(c) Repeat exercise (6) blowing the breath out with c ome procure 

(d) Inhale a rather full breath count one in a firm clear tone then 
relax and allow the unu ed breath to e cape Pause momentanlj 
then repeat the process on two three and up to the count of 
ten Take care that the tone 1 clear and pure and that onl> enough 
breath i u~ed to speak the number' the re t being exhaled at the 
end of the count 

(e) Repeat exerci e (d) counting from one to five on one breath then 
relaxing breathing counting from six to ten and c o on up to twentv 
five 

6 Do the following exercises for control of exhalation 

One of the mo't serious faults in the management of the breath 
for \oice production is that of allowing a portion of it to escape be 
fore vocalization ha*; begun The breath should not be waited, it 
should be retained and u'ed onlj as it is needed to sustain phonation 
Since even a pa«ive exhalation resulting merely from relaxation 
cau«es the breath to be expelled with considerable force the process 
of controlling exhalation for speech becomes to a certain extent a 
control of relaxation of the diaphragm and other muscles involved 
Control thus involve' a proce's of graduall> parceling out the 
breath as it is needed to maintain speech 

(а) Take a full breath without 'train and gradually rclea'e it matntain 
mg the sound a Sustain the 'ound steadily and quietl>, being care 
ful to guard against fluctuations m v olume don t allow the sound 
to become jump> or irregular 

(б) Yar> exercise (a) b> exerting pressure on the outgoing breath 
thereb> mcrea'ing the volume of the 'ound and 'bortenmg its dun 
tion 

(e) Repeat exerci'c (a) substituting a whispered ah Sot s Again give 
jour full attention to maintaining an even 'ound Place jour hand 
over v our diaphragm Do >ou feel it graduall> and steadily receding 
as a 10) balloon deflates when the air is allowed to escape slowly* 
f d) Unng a march time tempo count aloud three bar* of mane renting 
in each ca=c on the fourth beat thus 123 — 123 — 12 
3 — This 'hould all be done on one breath and an even tempo 
should l>c maintained care should be taken to ob'erve a full 
quarter note re~t of 'llence each of the three times the count of 
four would otherwi e appear \ either replenish the mpplj of 
l ronth nor wane anv of it d inng the rests 
(e) Speak the following sentence* breathing careful!} before the begin 
mnf of each one and taking care to insure that no breath is Ion be 
fore actual phonation !>egin 
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In troth I know not why I am so sad 

Then let s *3) v ou are sad because you are not merry 

Thcj lo e the world that do buy it with much care 

^ tfh mirth and laughter let old w nnkles come 

All that glitters is not gold 

Let none presume to wear an undeserved d gmly 

The weahe«t kind of fruit drops earliest to the ground 


7 Do the following excretes for easy initiation of tone 
Most if not all of tho«c defects of phonation arising from a normal 
«pccch mechanism remit from some type of interference with the 
free and natural action of the vocal folds Furthermore that inter 
ference is usually in the form of tensions and constructions of the 
larger muscles of tho neck and throat In practicing the following 
exercises attention should be centered upon the throat to accomplish 
two results (1) openness of throat to provide for free and easy 
pas-agt of the tone and (2) relaxation of all muscles not directly 
md actively concerned with phonation This means the removal of 
virtually all traces of strain and effort in voice production Bcai in 
mind that the motive power of voice is related to the action oi the 
muscles of breathing not to the mechanism of tone production 

(а) Take an ci*v breath always from the middle of the body, open the 
throat and very quietly and carefully pronounce one relaxing on 
tbr count Be careful that the tone does not become breathy Hold 
the vowel for approximately fl second Count in this manner from 
one to fuc at the rite of one count eich three or four seconds 

(б) Starting from the yawn position repeat ver> lightly ho-ho ho-ho 
holding each vowel two or three seconds Pay careful attention to the 
way the tone is begun Avoid breatlune 3 on the one hand and har«h 
mss on the other Select a pitch that is ea*y for yon 

( c ) Practice initiating the vowel sound ah n number of times touching 
it very lightly and holding it for one second or so Strive for a 

velvet edge quality avoid breath) ness and glottal shock 

(d) Take a comfortable breath and with open throat begin the whimpered 
vowel sound ah *o quietly that onlv vou can hear it After two or 
three second , verv gradually beg n to vocalize the ah without dis 
turbing the relaxed open condition of the throat Continue the vowel 
until builds up to a full resonant tone of good volume Practice this 
drill until the transition from the whispered to vocalized ah isaccom 
phshed smoothly and without harshness or breathing 

(e) Begin the vowel ah easily and quietlv but as a pure tone Then greet 
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unjallj produce a crc*cendo effect by building up the v olumc until the 
tone becomca quite strong Make -ure tint increase of loudness rt- 
suits mcreh from increased pre® ure exerted upon the outgoing 
breath and not from strain in the throat Take care that the pitch 
of the tone remain® con tan t as the volume rises and that the throat 
remains open and relaxed 

8 Do the follow mg exercise® for projection of the % otce 
If one is to achieve carrying power without at the same time 
developing as by -products «uch unde trablc qualities as hardline® 8 
shrillness and a high pitch, careful attention must be given to cer- 
tain fundamentals involved in tin® problem of projection In the 
fir®t place, projection is chief]} dependent upon three factors (1) 
increase of breath pre«sure, (2) full u®e of rc-onance ami ®omc pro- 
longation of a one! tone®, and (3) free, unhampered vibration of the 
xocal folds Think of the throat and mouth a® being a megaphone 
through which the tone is moulded and amplified 

(а) Sound the vowel® first quietl}, next with increased force, and then 
loudh Keep the tones steadv, holding each one several seconds and 
being careful not to rai-e the pitch 

(б) Find a volume level that l® judged to be sufficient for a small room 
a laTge room an auditorium Hold an ah ®ound on each of these level 
timing it \ou should be able to su tain the tone comfortabl} for 
from twenty to thirty seconds without wavering or changing pitch 

(c) Head the above introductory material in a wbi=pcr Joudly enough to 
be heard by a person acro c ® a fair ®ize room Be careful not to vocal 
ize any of the sounds 

(d) In=tead of su taming single tone® try a senc= of short repetition® of 
each of the vowel sounds initiating them smoothly without wasting 
breath aaaaaeeeeetjmooo/oouuuuu Increase the rejieti 
tions to ®cven to nine, to twelve on one breath 

(e) Add the consonants kfimv to to each of the above vowels keeping 
the vowel sound clear and sharply articulating the consonants 

9 Do the following exerci®es for additional development of flexi- 
bility m voice control 

A fundamental step in any sound program of voice training is the 
development of a flexible, re®ponsive vocal mechani®m ‘ It i®n t so 
much what jou say as how you say it * \our voice will give you 
away There is a startling difference between a ®mall boy *s ac- 
count of an accident or a fight and the ®ame boy s oral report m the 
classroom The voice mu®t be brought under control and mu c t be 
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made capable of doing what we want it to do Tins is accomplished 
through an awareness of local effectiveness through ear training m 
discrimination and through vocal drills and exercises to achieve 
freedom, flexibility, and control of the entire vocal mechanism 

(a) Count from one to ten taking a breath before each sound and pro- 
longing the vowel tone in each word to three or four times its norma) 
length \ar) the pitch in the following wajs 
Give each of the count** a quiet, prolonged upward inflection as if 
asking a question 

Use a stronger upward inflection expressing marked surprise 
U«e a prolonged downward inflection suggesting a quiet finality 
Increase the strength and abruptness of the downward inflection to 
suggest a more po ltive conviction 

(fc) Count from one to fixe on a breath as if speaking a phrase giving the 
whole a decided upward inflection m the form of a question Erapha 
«izc one of the digits For example One, two three four five’ Jn 
this case the question centers around the word three Repeat stress 
ing the other digits in turn Again exaggerate all pitch changes Note 
to what extent pitch force, quality, and prolongation of the vowel 
ut the word are involved as forms of eraphan* 

(e) Repeat exercise (6) using a downward inflection all the way through 
etre^mg first one digit and then another In effect the e dnlla will 
take the form of answers to the dnlla in cxerci«e (6) 

(d) Pronounce the exclamation oh in -nich a way that it wall suggest each 
of the meanings lifted below Moke the meaning very clear through 
exaggeration W h3t particular forms of emphasis are used? 

Mild surpn*c Great eurpn*e 

Folite Intel e**t Marked indifference 

Disappointment Pity (The poor thing') 

Disgust Sarcasm 

(c) Portray the following meanings 

• Oh he did? (Surprise) 

Oh be did? (A threat you’ll see about that!) 

4 Oh he did 7 (Fear) 

* Ob, he did? (Jeering) 

20 In the proce s of your reading and discussion of this chapter, 
there have undoubtedly arisen in your mind several questions con 
ceroing your voice which you would like to have answered in greater 
detail W ntc out the roo t pertinent o£ these questions and seek 
answers to them from these sources 
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Speech in Action: Articulation 


' OfCE quality of course is but one phase of >our \oca! 
effectiveness In fact the tno t beautiful \ oicc mat be maned 
In careless or faultv nrticulatton 1 ou may ha\o rich mellow 
tones but omit rounds m words such ns hbery for library you 
may add sounds in words such as athnletic for athletic y ou ma\ 
transpose sounds such as larnyx for larynx you ma\ distort 
sounds or even like Gntmpj in 9 mm> II hile mix sounds Ic- 
tw ccn words This chapter is concerned w ith the basic principle 1 ' 
of good articulation in speech Vs >011 studv it try to apply it 
point by point to > our own speaking habits 


Jmpronng J our Ejjectii'encss Through 
Understanding Sounds 

Generally speaking there are two major forms of symbolizing 
the sounds that enter into enunciation and pronunciation One 
is the International Phonetic Alphabet a reasonably scientific 
and accurate method of symbolt/mg individual sound* to- 
gether with a description of tl c proce s of producing the 
rounds The second and at present the more widely known is 
the u«e of Uncritical marks It is less scientific and accurate 
depending largely on the use of key word* for indicating the 
sound Broadly ‘■peaking the IP V emphasizes the way a sound 
is produced whereas the diacritical marks focus attention on 
MU 
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the rounds themselves As jou work with speech therapists, 
who maj be dealing with the more serious speech disorders in 
jour classroom, \ou will find a knowledge of the IPA mdispen 
sable On the other hand, until b\ *low process it has displaced 
diacritical marking, jou will find it impossible to work efifec 
tnelj without the latter In the following page* an attempt is 
made to indicate approximate!} equal symbols, but you must 
realize the} are on!} approximate and not identical or equal 
You will al^o find that the description of each sound will assist 
} ou in “correcting ’ \ our own speech, as well as making it much 
easier for }OU to help }our pupils No longer will you have to 
depend on saving “But, Johnnj, it sounds like this 
to no avail, because what Johnny hears maj not be at al! what 
}ou intend for him to hear Furthermore, the standard ke> 
words of a dictionarj tend to varj in pronunciation from one 
part of the countr} to another By using the descriptions of 
how to produce each sound svmbolized by the IPA, vou can 
describe to Johnn> how the sound is produced Then, in the 
event he does not produce it exactl} as it should be, you can 
suggest minor modifications that will ultimately achieve the 
appropriate *ound You maj even appl} the same process to 
} our*elf In u«mg a mirror 

The treatment of *ound symbolization on the following page-> 
is simplified, perhaps oversimplified The objective has been to 
prov ide } ou w ith a useful toot for improv ing } our ow n articula 
tion, without hopelessly confuting }ou with relatively unim 
portant details Tor a more complete treatment, e*peciall\ of 
the IPA, consult the Introduction to Ken } on and Knott, A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American English and other ref- 
erences in the bibliographv Your pnmarv objective in mas- 
tering the IPA and diacritical marks is to improve jour own 
articulation, particular!} v our pronunciation Ever} error} oil 
make will be mirrored and imitated b} the children in \our 
classroom 

Of the total of «ome eight} different t ounds identified in the 
man} languages of the world, on!} about half occur in Amen- 
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rm-rngluh, and it i s with these we are concerned In addition 
to three fcpiratoh identifiable smmK there are si\ commonly 
»-ed diphthongs and two plosive fricative combinations you 
will need to know The ba«ic svmbols can be diagramnutu ally 
pictured m tworclatuch simple charts onoforvovdsandonc 
for consonants The IPA svmbob will appear in bracket. [ ] 
>nd the diacntical marks m parenthe cs < ) A careful study 
of the portions of the c ou nd symbols on the charts will reveal 
mam interesting similarities and differences most useful m 
identifying common substitutions in articulation 
In stinking the*-© symbol", at first 3 on will be much more 
conrcrncd with the manner and place in which the sound if» 
produced than m the way it sounds To bo sure, you are ulti 
mately concerned with the correct sounds being produced, but 
basically this> will conn. from knowing what processes are in- 
voked in producing the t-ound This, will also help you in 
identifying reasons for erroneous substitutions, omissions and 
additions of sounds in your own speech mid in that of the 
children you witf (each Ivoep m mind that the description of 
the manner of producing each sound is onlv approximately 
accurate and scientific, because there are variations m the 
structure of the parts of our anatomy roughly described ns our 
“speech mechanism ’ Your vocal folds differ minutely from 
those of everyone e!«c, and your mouth structure i> not the 
same as any norm we might describe But the differences are 
not so great that thev detract from the value of describing 
how you produce any given sound 

Often the differences between (he descriptions of two sounds 
may be very slight, indeed the differences betw een many sounds 
are matters of slight degree In the case of the vowels, for evam 
pie it is almost as if you placed them on a long continuum 
on which each might be shifted one way or the other ever bo 
‘‘lightly In fact even among expert phoneticians from different 
parts of the country it might be impossible to get unanimous 
agreement on the exact location of every one This account*, 
m part at least for variations of pronunciation m different see 
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tions of the country A recognition of these slight differences 
will also assist you m improving the precision of your oun 
articulation 

There are three broad divisions of articulation habits in this 
country, the Eastern, the Southern and the General American 
Even these distinctions are limited in their value Day by da}, 
with the influences everted bj radio, movies , television, and the 
traveling habits of Americans, these distinctions tend to merge 
and become less discernible In the treatment of specific word 
pronunciations later m this chapter and in the Kenjon and 
Knott dictionar} some of the^e differences will be noted Your 
mam concern will be to approximate the pattern of the better 
educated and cultured people in the area in which you Uve At 
any rate, >ou should tr> to avoid becoming a slave to the pro 
vincial pattern of the very small region in which you happen 
to live 


Consonants 

Your attention is directed first to the consonants, because 
they are probably more easily distinguished and more easil} 
understood than vowels As jou look at the chart m which they 
are classified, }ou will note that the manner of producing them 
is found in the left-hand column, whereas the place in which 
they are produced is found at the head of each column 

The plosnes are produced by the sudden release of the air 
flow through the articulators Their quality depends largely 
upon the firmness of the closure and a quick sharp release of 
the impounded air The nasals are produced bj shutting off the 
flow of air through the mouth and permitting it to find an outlet 
through the nasal passage The continuants result from the 
fair!} unimpeded flow of sound through the mouth The char- 
acter of the resulting sound is dependent upon the position of 
the tongue in relationship to the teeth and the general mouth 
cav it} The fricalnes are produced by forcing the air through a 
restricted opening An affricate is a combination of a plosive 
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and a fricative The glides or *e»u-v on els result from a rela- 
t»vcl> fret flow of sound modified b> some movement of the 
articul itors 

When the sound is made bj the activitj of the two bps the 
place in the chart is indicated as In-labial The labio-dcnlals arc 
made In using the upper teeth and lower bp The lingua-dental 
sound*, are made with the tongue between or m contact with 
tbo front teeth The hngua-ahcolar sounds are made bj the 
tongue in close approxim ition or in contact with the alveolar 
ridge just behind the upper front teeth The lingua palatal 
•sounds are made bj the blade of the tongue raided toward the 
hard palate The lingua tr far sounds arc made by the back of 
the tongue m contact with the soft palate or velum 

7 here arc a nunilicr of pairs of sounds n/nong the consonants, 
one of which is voiced, the other voiceless The voiced sounds 
origin itc with the vibration of the vocal folds, and (hen are 
modified b> the articulator* w herons the v oiceless sounds result 
from the modification of the free flow of air l>y the articul itors 
onlv Otherwise the} are essentia!!} the same In the following 
chart, those sounds which are voiced are placed on the left m 
each column and tho-e which arc voiceless are placed on the 
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(b) (p) [b] [p] 

These are two sounds of a % oiccd-\ oicclcss pur The} are 
made by closing the hps and shutting oft the p i°sagc of air 
through the rn'il area with the ‘oft palate, building up pres- 
sure uitlun the mouth, and then suddenl} releasing the air with 
a puff or a minor explosion The (b) [b] is produced b} setting 
the vocal folds into xibration m^tantancoush with, or momen- 
tarily before, the explosion takes place Examples arc the initial 
sounds of the words but and put 

(m) [m] 

This nasal sound is produced in almost the same \\a> as 
(b) [b] and (p) [p] except that the mouth is kept closed, the 
vocal folds vibrated, and the sound penmttcd to ocapc through 
the nasal passage, thus acquiring nasal resonance Similar to 
the above words, but using (m) [m], is the word mult 

(d) (t) [d] [t] 

The^e two plosives, likewise \ oiced and voiceless members of 
a pair, arc produced by closing the na^al passage, pushing the 
front of the tongue up and forward against the upper teeth- 
ridge (but not against the teeth), building up the air pressure, 
then suddenly releasing the air with a minor explosne force 
In the ca*e of the (d) [d], the local folds are vibrated as in 
(b) [b] Examples are the initial sounds of the words dug and 
tug 

(n) [n] 

The nasal sound similar to the two plosives above is (n) [n], 
the difference from (d) [d] m production being similar to that 
m which (m) [m] differed from (b) [b] The same mouth pon 
tion is taken as for (d) [d] and (t) [t], but the air stream is 
permitted access through the nasal passage rather than expelled 
by explosion through the mouth An example is the initial sound 
of the word nut 
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(g) (k) fe] M 


uw w ™ 1 J 

A third ' 01 ". d ' rtO Jb^ck m Ih^outhby mL^tke 

thc fefsound the vocal 

•» thc ,crmmal MUn " 

” ed (ng) hi 

This sound, 

described with the & nQt a combination of two sounds It 
umtarj nasal sound, c tth|lt the air is driven through 
is produced like thc fe) fc], P permitted to pass over the 
^;?rS^ r tt a terminal sound in the uord «* 

(v) (0 M M 

This IS another hraighfbaok 

t, on rather than b> cap os.on ^ P blocked , d the 

and under thc upper ^ the "a the „ p and teet h 

a.r forced out through the ope «es of the Bir stream in addi- 
£ ^^rr^are the m.tia, sounds of rule and 

lad , r ■, 

(A) (th) t«l W 

- fT«t,va OW^O [^1 W. 

ggsisiss 

^ttimOauUmdutandd.,!. 
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(z) (*) [z] I 1 ?] 

Very similar to the above rounds are (z) [z] and (s) [s] This 
similarity maj , indeed, account for much of the lisping and the 
substitution of sounds bv persons w ith high-frequency hearing 
loss In the case of the-c sound-, the na^al passages arc likewise 
closed, but this time the tongue is pushed up and forward 
toward the upper tecth-ridge, allowing a slight, narrow opening 
between the center of the tongue and the teeth through which 
the air stream is forced The % ocal folds are \ ibrated in produc- 
ing the (z) [z] Examples arc the terminal sounds of buzz and 
fuss 


(zh) (sh) [5] [S] 

The next pair of \ oiced-\ oicclcss fncati\cs is (zh) [5] and 
(sh) [$] These are produced by closing the nasal passage with 
the soft palate and pushing the sides of the tongue up toward 
the inner surfaces of the upper teeth, leaving a relatively wide 
horizontal, but narrow -vertical, pas=age over the front of the 
tongue through which the air is forced The air stream is v ocal- 
ized for the [3] (zh) Examples arc the medial sound in vision 
and the terminal sound in fish 

0) (ch) [d 3 ] [tfl 

This pair, frequently used in English, as the symbols indi- 
cate, is a combination of \01ced-\01celess plosives and frica- 
tives The very nature of this combination makes them difficult 
to produce, and hence they are often the root of mispronuncia- 
tion The difference between English and certain foreign lan- 
guages m the sounds of some of the orthographic symbols al-o 
contributes to this problem of mispronunciation among persons 
with a bilingual background Examples are the substitution of 
cash [hffiS] for catch [laet$] (kach) and zhust [ 3A stj or yust [just] 
for just [d5/vst] You will note that the chief error here is the 
omission of the plosive (t) and (d) in the combinations 
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(w) (hw) [w] [mJ 

This pair of voiced voiceless sounds is likewise the root of 
much mispronunciation especially because of the tendency to 
substitute the voiced member for the \ oiceless m words hk« 
uhat uhtle why so rhat they become it at tiile inj and so forth 
These are bi labial glides or continuants produced by round 
mg the bps closeh raising the tongue at the back of the mouth 
and forcing the air stream out through the lips The [w] re 
quires the vibration of the vocal folds This sound is usually 
followed immediately by another sound hence the articulators 
quickly change to conform to the necessary position Examples 
of these are the initial sounds m watt and what If you place 
the back of your hand close to your mouth as you say uhat 
vou will notice that you blow slightly before uttering the [hw] 
If the word were spelled as it is pronounced it would be huat 

(h) [h] 

This is a voiceless glottal fricative produced by closing the 
nasal passage with the soft palate then opening the bps to 
permit the free passage of air The air is then forced through 
with audible friction An example is the initial sound in ham 

(y) W 

Although this sound is generally thought of as a consonant 
it is so often used with vowels (and so often modified by the 
adjacent vowel) that it is frequently called a semi touel It is 
produced by blocking the nasal passage with the soft palate 
and pushing the tongue up to contact the upper teeth ridge 
all the way around except at the front where the tip is turned 
down slightly It is through this opening that the localized 
stream of air is forced Then it is quickly modified to conform 
to the vowel that immediately follow* Vn example is m the 
initial sound of yes 
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(r) W 

This is another consonant who=e production is somewhat 
modified by the sound immediately before or after it, which 
may possibly explain the many substitutions for it, especially 
among children m their “baby t ilk ” There are many sana- 
tions of this sound in v anous parts of the country Generally 
speaking, it is produced by shutting off the nasal passage, allow- 
ing the tongue to he fairly flat on the floor of the mouth with 
the tip turned up slightly , then ^ending the v ocahzed air stream 
across the opening The “softening" of the sound m Southern 
speech is accomplished by keeping the tongue-tip down, almost 
against the lower teeth ridge Occasionally the [r] is omitted 
by persons attempting to emulate “stage” diction, but this 
habit is usually avoided by tho«e speakers who are sensitive to 
the speech characteristics of their ow n communities 

0) p] 

This is a voiced, lateral sound, produced by pressing the 
tongue tip against the upper teeth ndge and permitting the 
vocalized air to flow out over the sides of the tongue It is 
illustrated m the initial sound of l aw 


Vowels 

Whereas the consonants give clarity and precision to our 
speech, the vowels are basic to its quality All are voiced 
sounds, the variation being produced by differing positions of 
the tongue, teeth, and bps Often the^e differences are slight 
as to be difficult to detect, thus making distinction among the 
sounds a real problem A careful examination of the vowel 
chart on the next page will further corroborate this observation 
At the same time, the visual portrayal of the vowels on this 
chart will help you to see many relationships that wall further 
implement your skill in correct pronunciation The chart al=o 
illustrates the difficulty of exactly equating the phonetic sym- 
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bols and the diacritical Maris The gradual motement around 
the diagram, almost imperceptible at times, from the fi] {<•), 
produced in the high front position of the mouth, through the 
low front position of [re] (&) on through the low bach position 
of [a] (a) to the final high back mouth position used to pro- 
duce [u] (do) is a much more satisfactory presentation than 



Low Low 

front back 


the combination of diacritical mirks and key words Quite 
often the key words are themselves mispronounced thus lead 
mg to a chain reaction of further mispronunciations 
Turn your attention, therefore to the description of the 
vowel sounds, attempting to differentiate both the ' feel ’ and 
the sound of each sj mbal from every other svmbol, especially 
those immediate!} adjacent to it Tor sake of com cmencc begin 
with the first symbol m the upper left hand corner of the r owcl 
chart Olemam-Wcbsler s New Colleymtc Dictionary, 1010 has 
been used as the basis of the following diacritical markings) 


(£) [>] 

This phonetic symbol is rcprcscntatn e of a sound more often 
associated with the same orthographic symbol »s found » 
Irench ana Spanish rather than in English This fact mar 
contribute somewhat to difficult} m understanding it but at 
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The tongue muscle" are relati\ cly tcn^c, and P 
Top™ Ta X w,dc o\al pos.t.on Words .nth a w,de 
vanetj of spelling illustrate this sound, for example cun, ey, 
■people, belief, and marine 


(D M 

A slight distance down the chart is the sound fx] (I). P'f" 
duced by arching the tongue against the roo of the mout , 
but shghtlv farther back than for [i] (e) and slightly lower 
The lateral distance across the mouth opening about tne 
same, but the vertical distance is greater The tongue mu c c 
are less tense, and the Up opening is greater vertically mi 
about the «ame horizontally This sound is used in the worci= 
sil, been, Flynn, and building 


(&) [e] 

This is a case -where the two symbols are not exactly equal 
m the sound represented, for the so-called ‘ long a” la more 
nearly a diphthong represented by [ei], than a true vowe 
It may be more accurate to compare [e] to the half long (3) 
In some parts of the country this tendency to diphthongize 
results in an unacceptable division into tw”o separate vowe 
rounds that are identifiable as separate sy llables You can av old 
tlus error m large measure b\ being careful m the manner ot 
production of the ^ound The point of contact of the tongue 
with the hard palate mo\ es farther back than for [i] C0» *h e 
tongue tip is low ered, but the sides of the tongue maintain 
the same general contact with the inner side of the upper teeth 
The bps are opened a bit wider than for the preceding sound 
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It appears in words like the following dale, jade, gauge, and 
lale Its combination with [i] to form the diphthong [ci] will 
be considered with the other diphthongs 

(0 M 

This is a progre«8n cb lower sound, produced with a rcla 
tively lav tongue pushed up against the upper molars and with 
the tip of the tongue lowered The opening for the air stream 
is greater in both width and height than for the preceding 
sound The hp opening is substantially the same m width hut 
it is greater xerticalh Typical words m winch the sound ap 
pear? are bet said, any, brcadlti, and friend In mam parts of 
the countrj it is used interchnngcablj and indiscriminate!; 
with [i] Words like [ten] (t<5n) become [tin] (tin), ond [oujk] 
(think) become [eerjk] (th£nk) All too often the response to 
the request, ‘ Give me a pm, please,’ i* ‘ TVhat kind would 
you like, one to write with or one to fix jour clothes with’ 1 

(3) M 

In producing this sound the tongue moics progressixelj 
lower, and the hp opening becomes xcrticallj greater The 
tongue is more relaxed, and its contact with the upper teeth 
ts now broken The opening for the air •dream continues to 
become greater The sound appears in word* like hal , laugh (as 
pronounced in General American), and apple 

Tins sound is often distorted and acquires an unpleasant 
quail tj, especially when nasalized, a* it is m certain parts of 
the Midwest and Southwest It is also often distorted b\ a 
diphthongizing process in word* like glass when it is m ide to 
sound like [gl'eib] (gl\Is) In a few areas, and c pecialh In 
persons with bilingual background, the (c) [3] w substituted, 
m wluch case the word becomes (glcsj fgfe*sj 

( ‘) W 

This is another a ow cl not often used alone, but with other 
xowels it forms the frequcutlj u<ed [ai} (I) and [an] (ow) I or 
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producing this sound, the tongue i* in v lrtually its lowest posi- 
tion but slights arched at the middle The tongue muscles arc 
rclati\ ely relaxed The lips are open in an oval shape It repre- 
sents a nud position between [t] (a) and [a] (a) in pronounc- 
ing words like dance, half, calf, and hath Combined with [i] (D» 
it is the diphthong sound heard m words like my, I, sight, buy, 
and lie Combined wath [u] (oo), it is heard in words like cow , 
bough, out, and atfoui 


(a) [a] 

This is another low tongue position sound, but in this case 
the tongue is arched slightly toward the back and relaxed The 
lip position is oval It is a frequently used vowel and appears 
in words like stop, lock, uatl, and J nowlcdge 

($) M 

Consideration of this vowel is included, although it is rarely 
used in American English, except m the New England area It 
is, however, a common British sound, appearing m the words 
not, odd, and got, as pronounced in Britain The nearest dia- 
critical mark for this sound would be (5), although it is a more 
closed mouth sound than is ordinarily given in General Ameri 
can It is produced with the tongue relaxed and low in the 
mouth and with the lips m a slightly rounded position It is as 
though vou prepared to say “no,” and without moving the 
lips, said ‘ nah ” 


(6) W 

As its position on the vowel chart indicates, this sound is 
pronounced with the tongue low, but a bit higher toward the 
back than for [a] (6) , the lips are in a rounded position Both 
tongue and lip muscles are more tense than for the sounds we 
have just described The sound is found in words like stall 
taught, and bought 
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(«) [o] 

Tb}^ sound is produced In ht\ mg the tongue arched /ugh at 
tlie back of the mouth, the bps rounded, and both lip-, and 
tongue muscles tended It is heard in unstre—ed sjHiblo and 
in those terminated by plosives, but in the stressed and tit mi 
nal syllable-* and those ending in nasals it tend* to become a 
diphthong fou) In terms of diacritical marks to unite itc this 
difference perhaps the half long [o] (o) is most comparible to 
the vowel, whereas the diphthong is more like the long [o] (o> 
sound Examples of the simple \ ow cl are obey, cloal , and conf 
Words illustrating the diphthong arc slou, loam, and bone 

((To) [u] 

This sound is \cry similar to the preceding vowel, being pro- 
duced with the tongue relatively relaxed, irchcd high in the 
back of the mouth in such a way that it makes contact with 
the inner surfaces of the upper molars The tongue-tip is shghtlv 
retracted and down The opening for the air stream is laterally 
wide, but -vertical!} narrow The hps are m a rounded, almost 
pursed position The sound appears m cook, pull, and uould 

(do) [u] 

This -vowel is the highest hack position sound to be consid- 
ered The tongue is teme and arclied high m the back, and the 
tip is lowered against the lower front teeth -ridge The opening 
over the tongue for the air stream is wide, but \ crtically narrow, 
the tongue being against the upper teeth, well forward on each 
side The bps arc rounded in a relatively tensed and pursed 
position Typical words m which tins sound appears are bretc, 
croup, root, and bruise 


(Q) W 

The first of these mid-position, or neutral, vowels to be con- 
sidered is familiar to everyone in words like cup, rough , some, 
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and hum It js produced with the tongue low in the mouth 
Both tongue and bp muscles are relaxed, and the Ups are open 
in an oxal shape Thi* «=ound is found in strewed «xllables 

(d a e i 6 or n) [a] 

This xowel max lie regarded as an unstressed counterpart of 
the (u) M The manner of its production is xery near!* the 
'lame — the tongue is low and relaxed and the lips opened 
«hghth It appears with t m\eral «peilings ‘mch as about, silent, 
direct , colon, circus Am unaccented \ owel tends to become [a] 
when it u c ed in connected speech Occasional!* in more for 
mal speech situations the spelling of the v, ord tends to influence 
the pronunciation For example, a speaker might pronounce 
the i in evil (i) [i] rather than as (f) [a], which is more accept- 
able in most instances 

(fir or A) [3: or 3] 

The x owel r is found in accented sy llables This sound occurs 
when the r combines with the preceding xowel to form one 
sound as in bird, heard, word, Mernlle, burn, Myrtle (dr) [3-] is 
made by curling the tongue-tip toward the back of the mouth 
This is the x owel sound with strong r-qualitx which is heard in 
general American speech In the South and East the x oxvel i- 
coftened by haxing less of the r-quality, which is the result of 
letting the tip of the tongue remain in a more neutral or forward 
position 

(e or e) [» or a] 

The unaccented x ocalic r follows the same principles as doe= 
the stressed sound (ur or d) [3 or 3] It is found m such words 
as water, urbanity, yesterday, Virginia, elixir As in the case of 
the accented form gnen aboxe, the r-quahty is softened by 
many speakers m the East and South 

Diphthongs 

In addition to the consonants and the x owels, all of which 
are essentially unitarx sounds—that is, sounds that stand alone 
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and arc clcarlv and ’■cpar itcJj identifiable from any other — 
there arc m combination bounds that represent a nodding of 
t^o vowel sounds Some of thc«c diphtliongs [eij (a) [ai] (j), 
and [an] (ow), have been called to jour attention in discussing 
the vouch "Vou can recognize the diphthong chnracten tic bj 
the need to move one or more of the articulators— the tongue 
lips, or jaw — in the process of production Trj , for example to 
saj 4 1 ’ without moving the tongue or the jaw 

(a) [ci] 

This combination is the subject of some controv ers> Kenyon 
and Knott u«c onlj the initial vowel sjmbol but many writers 
u^c the [ti] to symbolize words like may, uail, raze, and they 
There is little disagreement in the use of [e] in unstressed syl 
tables but in stres ed and terminal svllables there seems to be 
some justification for describing the sound as a diphthong 

(ow) [au] 

This common diphthong is clearlj the combination of two 
sounds, m «omc regional dialects it is distorted by substituting 
[as] for [a] In addition manj persons tend to nasalize it This 
tends to result in pronunciations like the following dmn 
[dffiun] (d3 Son), about [ab-eut] (abi dot), mouse [mTUs] 
(mfi ob"), and cow [LaiuJ (kft ob) 

(o) [on] 

Tins is another combination about which there is some con 
troversy It may be justified as a diphthong in the terminal 
position and in stres ed sj liable 1 * for there is a discernible 
movement from one mouth position to another m worefe like 
blow old, toc 3 and beau As with any other diphthong produc 
ing tins sound is merely a matter of forming the appropriate 
articulatory position for the opemug sound and then gliding 
into the second 
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(01) [or] 

Although there is no disagreement about this being a diph- 
thong, there are many distortions of and substitutions for it, 
resulting m the mispronunciation of morels containing the 
sound For example, oil [oil] (oil), becomes [si] (crl), or possibly 
[d 1] (61) 

(i) [ai] 

This is perhaps the most common of all diphthong 15 , and it 
is readily identifiable by most persons in w ords like /, fright, 
he, buy, and eye At the same tunc, many persons omit the 
second part of the diphthong and modify the first part to such 
an extent that these words, and others like them, are pro- 
nounced as far instead of fire or a instead of 1 

(Q) M 

This diphthong is widely used and almost as widely abused 
by omitting the first part of it However, there arc some gen- 
erally accepted differences in the regional pronunciations 
Whereas everyone probably accepts the pronunciation of hue 
as [hju] (hti) and pew as [pju] (pu), the Eastern American and 
the British are likely to be alone m pronouncing suit as [sjut] 
(sut) It is much more likely to be heard as [sut] (ob) New 
is as likely to be heard as [nu] (noo) as it is [nju] (nu) When 
using words containing this diphthong, you should be guided 
by the generally accepted pronunciation of the better educated 
persons in your region 

Frequently it is desirable to collect and to use for practice 
sentences that emphasize specific sounds Two groups of such 
sentences follow 

CONSONANT PRONUNCIATION IN SENTENCES 
1 Mr Miller had climbed many mountains But the bottomless 
chasm that he glimpsed dimly before him was the mightiest in 
his memory 
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2 Laden down by their burdens, Dan and Ned ran from the ham 
mto the open Their keen senses warned them that the tornado 
was not far distant 

3 The monks singing tn the c\ enmg tight had no inkling that any- 
thing was w rong Suddenly the strong tones of the gong nng out 

4 Part way up the slope above the pool was a popular tamping 
spot Many people stopped there for picnic suppers among the 
pines 

5 The Bnttdi were not bothered about the robbery They believed 
that they could bribe the Arab to betrov his tribe 

6 After waiting for twenty minutes the train left the station for the 
western front The \ etcrans went to sleep, but the excited recruits 
sat and talked all night 

7 The doll’s red dress was soiled and muddy , hut the ragged child 
hugged it adoringly 

8 Old Katv had a particular dislike for hawks and crows She called 
them "wicked creatures ” 

0 As the big dog began to dig under the log, Gary forgot his hunger 
and grabbed ktt gun 

10 Early every summer our bam is covered with brilliant red ro c c' 
The broad crimson roof draws admiring crowds from far and near 

11 Lawyer Clark held his little felt hat and his black gloves in lus 
lap He silently placed the \ahec containing the wall on the table 

12 'Tor breakfast, " said rather, “I find that coffee is the staff of 
life 1 refuse to be softened by all this foolishness about half a 
grapefruit " 

13 I believe I'll save this heavy veil The vogue might be revived 
eventually 

14 We thought that the theory about the death of the author was 
pathetic But wc had faith that something would lead to the 
truth 

15 My father finds it hard to breathe in this weather Even the 
heather withers 

16 The successful student of voice in speech does not assume that 
da S 3 exercise is sufficient Hi also practices by himself outside of 
class 

17 My cousin’s play “The Zero Zone" is pleasant and amusing But 
it won’t be chosen for a prise because it doesn’t deserve it 
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IS A fla'-h of lightning slicraed the fishing ship in the shallons close 
to shore With one great crushing motion the ocean dashed it 
against the shoal 

19 Even before the explosion at the garage, the Persian made a 
casual allusion to sabotage 

20 Hurry bach anyhow, Harry It will help if you hear only half of 
the rehearsal 

21 “What is that 9 ” he whispered Somewhere from the left came the 
whistle of a bobwhite 

22 Wait until the weather is warm Then cv cry one will want to walk 
in the woods 

23 Did you ever speculate on the comparative uses and values of 
onions and yellow jams 7 

24 Mitchell was a righteous old bachelor He watched for a chance 
to chase the children out of his cherry orchard 

25 All but Judge Johnson pledged allegiance to the new legislation 
He objected because it was unjust to the soldiers in his region 


VOWEL PRONUNCIATION IN SENTENCES 

2 Some people reason that "seeing is believing " The y l eel that they 
are frequently decen ed 

2 Bill saw a big pickerel swimming m the nppJes He licked his lip* 
in anticipation of a delicious fish dinner 

3 Several veteran members of the Senate expressed displeasure 
Special legislation to regulate the selling of eggs was not neces- 
sary, they said 

4 Sally banged the black Packard into a taxicab It was badly 
damaged by the crash 

5 I am unable to understand my Uncle Gus He mutters and mum- 
bles about nothing 

G John started across the yard toward the bam His father re- 
marked calmly that he’d better not wander too far 

1 Is Shaw the author of * W alhmg on the Lawn” 9 I thought it was 
Walter Hall 

8 Captain Hook pushed through the bushes to the brook From 
where he stood it looked like an ambush 
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!1 Asn rule, iu>,;oraiKOTti K Mt!,c forenoon flic pool is too coo! in 
June 

10 Hugh refused to join the musicians’ muon lbs excuse u „ts v tewed 
with amusement 

1 1 Don't go home alone m the Know You’ll bt cold and sovked and 
half frozen 

12 I owlpr wants to plow all the ground around hi* house Somehow 
I doubt if the council mil allow it 

13 The agent remained away nil chy Late at night ho made his wav 
to the place where tin. sailors eliy cd 

1 1 The tile w orkers were fighting for higher prices and more time off 
TIipj tried to dmc hack the strike breakers 
15 The boys toiled noisily in the boiling sun They enjoyed tlic work 
that Roy avoided 

Some Common Articulatory Problems 
Now that you have become familiar with the symbols that 
form the basis for acceptable articulation, vou will wish to give 
attention to some of the more common articulatorv problems 
Ihc'-e involve substitutions, such as d for th m this additions, 
such as the extra a often heard m athletics, making it athalchcs 
or omissions, such a-, leaving the h out of him Only rarely do 
organic defects produce any of thc«e articulatory problems It 
is not that vou arc unable to produce the sound, it is simply 
that vou mav, for one reason or another, have failed to form 
the appropriate habits Your immediate ta*k, a* a prospective 
teacher, then, is to break the old faulty habit and to substitute 
u new appropriate habit of usage 
Going back to the discussion method for voui basis of pro- 
ccdure, you are fir^t concerned with the identification of the 
problem Specifically, what is your problem/ First, listen to 
yourseiY critical m war etaswiwwr, m steer team* Amw? w 
tnitics, and m your conversation You may discover certain 
habitual substitutions Second, test y our«clf on words contain* 
mg the sounds m question, and to your satisfaction corroborate 
vour preliminary diagnosis Then check to see if } ou can pro- 
duce the sound for which you have been substituting, if you 
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have not already discovered that >ou u*c the sound appropri- 
ately in other \\ord-> or sound combinations. If you can produce 
the correct sound in isolation, you can be certain that you 
have no organic defect. Third, >ou may try nonK*n c c *»>Hables 
to accustom \ ourself to the appropriate production of the sound 
in combination with other words. Practice with thc*-e until you 
ha\e assured yourself that \ou can produce the sound satisfac- 
torily and without difficulty. Fourth, practice on word? with 
which you previously had difficulty until you recognize the 
difference between the acceptable and the unacceptable forma- 
tion of the sound Ne\t, work with suitable drill materials. The 
fifth and final step is the reinforcement in u«agc of 3'our correct 
habit pattern. 

It is impossible in a book of this kind to consider all of the 
possible articulatory disorders; whole boohs liavc been devoted 
to nothing elec. A list of the more common errors is gi\ cn here 
for your comenience. You may supplement thc=o with others 
that you obeen e. Phonetic symbols are used for the most accu- 
rate description. Even if you are not familiar with phonetics, 
you will recognize the types of errors indicated in this list. 


SUBSTITUTIONS 

n for g in such words as doing 
d for l in words like parly 
w for hw in words like while 
oi for or in words like learn 
l for © in words like f/iougkf 
d for ft m words like this 
d3 for 3 in words like garage 
1 for a in words like soda 
i for 1 in words like dishes 
ei for e in words like egg 
1 for e in words like ten 
t for I m words like think 
seou for ao jn words like town 
t for ox in words like boil 


OMISSIONS 

f from words like last 
t from w ords like kept 
j from words like ft qure 
d from words like shouldn't 
h from words like human 
3 from words like experience 
3 or 1 from words like belief 
3 from words like suppose 
k from words like picture 
r from words like library 
3U from words like government 
g from words like recognize 
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ADDITIONS 
r to words like sow 
l m words like attackjd 
d m words like droicn^cd 
3 m words tike col umn 
a m words like fil m 
a in words like ath Icle 


severs \ is (or additions and 
omissions combined) 

cahary for caialry 
Febuary for February 
irrcialent for irrclnanl 
pharnyx for pharynx 
prespirahon for perspiration 
tem perment for temperament 
doclonal for doctoral 


These examples to no means exhaust the long, long list of 
nrticulatorx errors that may be made, but they are ^uggesttx t 
of types \ou will ob^en e A our own high ■dandard* of correct 
ness will lead you to the identification of manv more 


Pronunciation and Word Lists 

As a teacher you will be expected to ikc the pronunciation 
most acceptable among the cultured, educated persons in your 
section of the country This will certain I j mean confidence and 
assurance m u^mg the vocabulary peculiar to y our field of sub 
jeet matter These fields are too numerous and their vocabu 
lanes are too great to be explored here Here we shall limit 
ourselves to those words most commonly mispronounced, mh- 
accented, or faultily enunciated 

Although the phonetic symbols are used here to indicate ac 
ccptable pronunciation of the words lifted, you will do well to 
check aho the dictionary pronunciation, which is indicated by 
diacritical marks Since the dictionary is a um \ ersal tool in the 
classroom you w ill need to guide x our pupils in its u=c and help 
them to interpret the information thex find when thex turn to 
the dictionary for aid The authors have included only one pro 
nunciation, even though, in many cases different pronuncia 
tions may prevail in different regions and max be recognized 
by different orthoepists You should consult your dictionary 
for alternative pronunciations and note reputable uses in your 
own community 
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abdomen 

absolute 

absurd 

accept 

address (n ) 

address (v ) 

adult 

again 

aggravate 

agile 

allied 

amateur 

apropos 

architect 

arctic 

armistice 

ascertain 

assay 

athlete 

attached 

balk 

baptize 

barbarous 
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'eb'dom'm 

'jcbsijlut 

ab'ssd 

»*6Ept 

o'dres 

o'dres 

a'dalt 

a'gen 

‘ffigra,vct 

'»d33l 

o'laid 

tcma.tur 

/epra'po 

'arho.tekt 

'arhtih 

'armastis 

jBcs^-'ten 

s' sc 

'acelit 

a'tiCht 

bak 

bsp'taiz 

‘barbaras 


calm 

carton 

casual 

causal 

Celt 

chalet 

chaos 

chasm 

chimney 

chocolate 

client 

clientele 

clique 

Colorado 

column 

company 

comparable 

consul 

corps 

corpse 

coup 

coyote 

creek 

cruel 


ham 

'kartn 

'hozl 

selt 

$a>'lc 

'hcas 

'ka sam 

t$imni 

't$ahalit 

'klaiant 

hlaian'tel 

hhh 

kab'rxdo 

'kalam 

■kAmpani 

'kamparabl 

•bans! 

hor 

korps 

ku 

'kaiot 

hnh 

'hrual 


barrage 

ba’ra3 

bas3 (fish) 

bass 

bass (music) 

bes 

because 

bi'hoz 

belligerent 

ba'hdjarant 

biography 

bai'agrafi 

bizarre 

bi'zar 

blackguard 

'blzeg^d 

Boccaccio 

bo'kat$i,o 

breeches 

'bntSiz 

brooch 

brotS 

bureaucracy 

bju'rakrasi 

bury 

ben 

cache 

kffiS 

calculate 

’hffilhja let 


Danish 

'dcmS 

data 

'deta 

deaf 

def 

defense 

di‘fens 

deluge 

'deljud3 

despicable 

'despihibl 

diphtheria 

dlf'eina 

doughty 

'dauti 

drowned 

draund 

duty 

djutr 

efficacy 

‘efakasi 

eleven 

I'levan 

elm 

elm 

en route 

on'rut 

ensemble 

an'sambl 
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an'Iont >»■'*« ta,re 

cnMhp Inimitable 

'cnv 3, lop 
a'»kcp 
ik'spirians 
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entente 
envelop 
envelope 
escape 
expeneJM e 


lirynx 

lingerie 

literature 

luscious 


( ltse'fer 
'1 cmantabl 
'larioka 
'linji ri 
'litira.tiur 


Fascism 

Fcbniary 

finance 

forehead 

formidable 


'{■e$izam 

•februcrl 

fa'mens 

'farid 

•farmidabl 


gei s ha 

geometry 

gratis 

grievous 

gross 

guarantee 


'RC$» 

dzi’umitri 

•grctis 

•gnvas 

gros 

grran'ti 


hearth 


iron 

irrcv ocable 


jocund 

just 

juvenile 


hare 


Idaho 

immediate 

impious 

incognito 

incomparable 

interest 

interpret 

intramural 

Iowa 


aicrn 

ir'revskibl 


'dsakand 

d3vst 

■dzuvanl 


•kaki 


Magi 

Magna Charts 
m imtcnance 
mantal 
martial 
jnischicv ous 


Nazi 

Negro 

nothing 

nuisance 


•aids, ho 

l'midtat 

'impias 

m'kagm.to 

in'kumporabl 

•jntrtst 

in'tsprit 

^ntra'mjoral 

'atawa 


offense* 

oil 

orgy 

our 

ov eralls 


'racdsat 

'tiiTgna 'karta 

'mentanans 

'm'cratl 

'mortal 

■mistSivas 


'natsi 

'mgro 

’llAflU) 

'njusans 


a'fens 

ail 

'ardji 

aur 

'ova'll* 


particular 
partner 
poem 
poor 

precedent (adj ) 

precedent (n ) 

prelate 

preparatory 

pronunciation 

protein 


pu-'tikjala 

'partus 

‘poim 

pur 

pri'sidnt 

'presa.dant 

'prelit 

pri'p® 1-3 * 1011 

pro nansi'eSan 
'protim 


khaki 
. In «t 
syllable 


. kwaiat 

quiet 

c often heard wlt b tbe acPC ' lt 
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recipe 

Tccognize 

‘resapi 
'rehog, naiz 

umbrella 

understand 

am'brelo 

jAndar’stcend 

regular 

'regjob 



remunerate 

ri'mjun^ret, 

v ehement 

'viomont 

research 

ri'srtS 

•vehicle 

’viokl 

respite 

'respit 

•villain 

vilon 

sandwich 

'szendwitS 



sclusm 

'sissm 

wash 

wa$ 

scourge 


wept 

wept 

similar 

‘simala'- 

what 

hvvat 

slept 

slept 

when 

hw en 

subsidiary' 

sab'sid^en 

which 

hmtS 

subtle 

’sat! 

white 

hw ait 

superfluous 

su'pzrfluos 

why 

hwai 

together 

ta'getSac 


zo‘alad3i 

toward 

tord 

zoology 


You will discover, as you consult different dictionaries, that 
one will frequently offer a pronunciation that is not given in 
another This does not mean major disagreement or that there 
is no specific standard which one can follow Any that is given 
in a good dictionary is acceptable The introductory para- 
graphs of the Memam-Webster Collegiate Dictionary express 
the point as follows 

The terra correct pronunciation is often used Yet it is prob- 
able that many who use the term v, ould find it difficult to 
give a clear and precise definition of the sense m which they 
use it When the essential facts are considered, “correctness 
of pronunciation" must be a flexible term 

The standard of English prnounraalMw, so far as s stand- 
ard may be said to exist, is the usage that now prevails 
among the educated and cultured people to whom the lan- 
guage is vernacular , but, since somewhat different pronunci- 
ations are used by the cultivated in different regions too large 
to be ignored, we must frankly admit the fact that, at present, 
uniformity of pronunciation is not to be found throughout 
the English-speaking world, though there is a veiy large 
percentage of practical uniformity 1 
•By pertnip- on From Wt'tler’t hew Collegiate Dictionary, copvrigfat, 
l«»ol 10o3 bjGiC Uemam Co F ^ ’ 
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Examine the following words, which are frequent lv pro- 
HDUuced in a \ancly of way? Not all of these wa\s are ac^ 
ceptable Do not depend upon how you heir others in \ om- 
en wronment pronounce them, rather look them up, record the 
diacritical markings, and listen to the w aj thev are pronounced 
by jour acquaintances You mn\ find it quite mtcrotmg to 
compare pronunciations if some of your classmates use diction 
nrics <hffercnt from \ours Be sure jou acknowledge all ot the 
pronunwations listed in the dictionar) you uso Watch the 
S 3 llabification, accents, and mdn idual sounds 


list or w otios ron ltamivation 


acclimated 

clandestine 

impl icable 

acumen 

elemslM 

impotent 

alias 

combatant 

infanu us 

almond 

conduit 

inveigle 

anemone 

conjugal 

jugular 

antipode antipodes 

courtier 

tenure 

apparatus 

culu or> 

lihrarv 

apricot 

ennui 

nuneralog) 

arbutus 

epitome 

ol hgatojy 

archangel 

exquisite 

peon} 

ascetic 

ext int 

pianist 

aspirate 

flaccid 

porcelain 

auxiliary 

gape 

preferable 

Balicl 

genealogy 

precede ncc 

bade 

genuine 

romance 

bouquet 

gratis 

sacrilegious 

calliope 

grimace 

secretive 

caricature 

height 

sinecure 

cellist 

homage 

temperament 

cerebrum 

, hospitable 

turquoise 

cerement 

impious 

xj lophone 


Frodtems, Ptvjwfs, ax J OJA wAeitnJjt* 
j As you have read this discussion of articulation m speaking yon 
have probably raised questions about its importance to jou asa 
teacher Take time now for a class discussion of such questions Die 
following questions maj “get you started," but add any others about 
which you arc genuinely concerned 
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(а) To what extent .s there n “right” or “wrong” pronunciation ol 
wordi 7 

(б) To what degree is appropriate pronunciation a matter of concern 
for the teacher? 

(c) How do enunciation and pronunciation affect the intelligibility of 
speech? 

(d) Would \ou fa\or a uniform 'standard American" speech pattern? 
Be prepared to defend your position 

(c) How are the ways in which parts of the speech mechanism are 
manipulated and the sound ultimately produced related to eacn 
other* To what extent do you think it is important to know thi B 
relationship 9 

2 Try to analyze your own mastery of speech sounds by asking 
y ourself the following questions It may be profitable also to use some 
of the questions for general discussion and group evaluation 

{a) Are my bps sufficiently mobile? 

(M Does my tongue hay e considerable agility ? 

(c) Does my throat eyer feel ten«c? 

(<f) Am I able to articulate all of the consonant sound* accurately and 
easily? 

(e) Am I able to read dictionary markings accurately 7 
{f) Am I attempting to cultivate n speech 6tyle foreign to me and to 
my region? 

( g ) Do I form my y on els accurately? 

(ftl Do I realize that in the spelling of many words such as parliamentary 
and almond there are certain letters that Bhould not be pronounced 7 
(t) Do I use my lips sufficiently as I speak 7 
0) Do I u*e assimilations that are not considered good usage 7 

(k) Do 1 ay oid dropping the ends of words 7 

(l) Am I *o careful about my speech that it sounds affected? 

(ml Do I criticize unjustly the pronunciation of others? 

(n) Do I haie any "baby talk” characteristics 7 

(o) Does my speech represent correctly my personality? 

(pi Do I understand and use the principle of gradation? 

3 Prepare a short talk on some aspect of speech about yvhicb > ou 
hay e strong cony ictions Perhaps you can relate a personal experience 
that will be illuminating and helpful Here are a fen suggested topic 3 
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Ron to av old the appearance of tension in speaking 
Jilt I learned from an anth?i$ of mv voice 
W by do some people ' lose control before an audience’ 

A teacher who is hard to understand 
Can pronunciation he too pedantic? 

Trouble with tongue twisters 
A wit to a speech laboratory 
Little brother learns to speak 

1 Select ten words from the list given lor pronunciation practice 
Have five of your friends who arc not in this class pronounce each 
w ord for you Record their pronunciation cither by diacritical marks 
or phonetic symbols Check with the dictionary to determine whether 
the pronunciations used are given as “acceptable ” 

5 Devise a group pronunciation test by constructing sentences 
using words from the pronunciation Jist As the sentences are read 
aloud (by each member m turn) ask. a committee to record the Bcore 
by giving one point for each key word correctly pronounced 
C As you discover other words that give trouble, either to yourself 
or to jour friends, add them to the pronunciation list for practice 
Set aside a page in jour notebook for “words to watch" m trying to 
improi e j our articulation 

7 It is probable, in the brief study of diction presented in this 
chapter, that you have become interested in certain problems that 
you w outd like to inv estigatc more thoroughly If so, you will find the 
following sources helpful 

Ainsworth, Stanley, Speech Correction Methods New York Prentice Hall, 
194S 

Anderson V A > Training lie Speaking Voice New lock Oxford, 1942 
Bngince \\ N and Florence Henderson, A Drill Manual for Improving 
Speech Philadelphia Lippincott 19to 
hairbanlc*, Grant, Voice and Articulation Dnllbiok New York Harper, 
1940 

Field, Victor A, and James F Bender, \oice and Dichon New York 
Macmillan, 1949 

Johnson, 'Wendell, Frederic L Parley, and D C Sprie^tersbach, Diagnostic 
Manual in Speech Correction New York Ilarper, 1952 
Manser, Ruth, Speech Correction on the Contract Plan 3rd edition New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1951 
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Parker, William R , Pathology oj Speed i. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951. 
Van Riper, Charles, Speech Correction: Principles and Methods, 2nd edition. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1947. 

West, Robert, Lou Kennedy, and Anna Carr, The Rehabilitation of Speech. 
New York; Harper, 1947. 
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Acquiring Proficiency in 
Speech Activities 


Xoir are now concerned with the immediate problem of pre- 
paring yourself for better teaching You are participating 
in scores of situations demanding the effective use of speech 
You are reciting m class, participating in class discussions, 
working m groups within classes, making oral reports reading 
material aloud in class listening to others, and taking notes on 
lectures and demonstrations Almost as important, perhaps 
even more so in some cases, is your participation in campus and 
off campus activities, such as social groups special interest or- 
ganizations, church groups and recreational activities Even 
those who have completed their formal preparation find them- 
selves engaged in essentially the same types of speech activities 
as those discussed m this chapter 


Class Recitation 

Let us look first at some of the speech needs involved in class 
recitation 1 Naturally you need to know the subject matter 

‘By recitation we mean more than the formal question and-answcr technique 
used to test one a memory of what the book says It includes the thoughtful 
interplay of ideas between 6tudent and teacher U'uaily the best questions are 
those that call for interpretation personal comment discussion criticism or 
application In such cases the answer is more than giving back or re-citing 
It calb for the formulation in the students own words of ideas relevant to the 
problem under discussion 
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being discussed if you arc to answer questions intelligently. 
Quite as important is your ability to find the right words tc 
give a clear, concise, direct answer. Many students are content 
with foggy answers. They have a certain facility, even fluency, 
in the use of words, but their statements are ambiguous, often 
irrelevant. They seldom deceive anyone but themselves. As- 
suming that you have a suitable vocabulary to express your 
ideas, your voice must be adequate in volume and vigor to 
make your words heard. “But,” you will probably say, “these 
things are so obvious.” Quite true. But as any classroom teacher 
can testify, the number of students is legion whose recitations 
are inadequate for such “obvious” reasons. 

The first step toward good recitation is to listen well, for this 
is a simple stimulus-response situation. As has been empha- 
sized before, oral communication is a circular activity involving 
transmission AND reception. You can no more make a good 
recitation without good reception than you can turn on an elec- 
tric light when there is no current. 

The second step is to formulate your answer clearly in your 
mind so that you can give it with confidence and understand- 
ing. Remember that your audible response is only one part of 
your total response. Your facial expression or voice may reveal 
an indecision or uncertainty that tends to negate what you are 
saying. Consider the cumulative effect of such responses on 
your instructor and the members of your class. This is, in turn, 
reflected in another portion of the total circular process, your 
grade. But much more important is the effect on your learning. 
Psychologically speaking, your response in clear, unambiguous 
language, and in equally clear, decisive voice, will tend to “fix” 
the learning far more definitely in your own mind than will any 
lecture your instructor can give. 

In brief, then, effectiveness in recitation involves, first, lis- 
tening well; second, formulating a verbal response in your 
mind; third, responding with both visible and audible symbols 
that are integrated in the expression of your ideas. The total 
result of all this is to increase your own learning and to create 
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i favorable impression m others i secondary effect mil prob- 
ably be to increase m some measure, the learning of your fel 
Ion class members etett as their efiectnencss mil contribute 
to better learning on jour part In this respect the class recita- 
tion becomes a matter of social us well as tntliudual respond- 
bihty 

Class Recitation F valuation 


— ■ dost 

Check each item below according to jour bc^t judgment 
1 — Inferior F — Fair G — Oood £— Excellent S— Superior 
/ F G £ S 

Apparent listening 
Spontaneity of respoare 
Knowledge of material 
Conciseness of response 
Clearness of respond 
Lflectueness of \otce 
Boddj response 
General evaluation 



t*v/j luiMtffi 
ami suggestions }<r 
improvement 


As n project trj e\aluating the recitation of other members 
of jour class or members of other clashes For «akc of eon 
\emence jour instructor nwj designate a portion of the cRss. 
say one third or one fourth to ei aluate the other members 
The groups imj be rotated m such a naj that t\crj person 
will hate been etaluated bj hi o thirds or tbree-fourth« of the 
cla«s members The«e valuations should then be checked bv 
the instructor for objcctnitj and thoroughness Valuators 
should be seated m a position from which e\ cn other member 
of the class can be seen This ei nluation w ill ha\ c a three fold 
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value First, it will help you to determine more satisfactory 
how good class recitation is achieved as you observe it in 
others, second, by introspection you may compare your own 
methods of recitation with those of others, and finally, y° u 
get an objective picture of yourself as others see you This 
project should contribute substantially to the effectiveness of 
your cla«s work. 


Class Discussion 

Even more important than the limited rccitationnl actiwt) 
m the learning process is class discussion, especially in the mod 
ern classroom where it is effectively and extensn ely used 
Classroom discussions for the most part are likely to deal with 
problems relating directly to the subject matter or to the pla* 1 
mng of group experiences You may perhaps be concerned with 
the problem, “Of what significance were economic factors m 
the adoption of our Constitution’ ’ or “How do plant diseases 
affect our modern society’” or “How can art be most effective^ 
presented to children in the primary grades’” Or you may have 
a group problem to discuss m regard to the initiation or com- 
pletion of a project 


Improving Your Discussion by Planning It 

Discussion, as implied above, normally develops around 
problems The fi\ e basic steps in dealing with a problem are 
(1) define, (2) diagnose, (3) seek solutions, (4) reach tentative 
conclusions, (5) put them into effect Not every problem will 
invohe equally great emphasis on each step Indeed in some 
problems you may even omit certain of these steps The prob- 
lems you discuss generally fall into three groups 

(1) problems of fact, in which you ask, “What is true’” or 
“What exists’” 

(2) problems of v alue, in which you ask, "What is it worth’ ’ 
and 
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( 3 ) problems of policy, in which you ask "What should be 
r done’” 

Some problems of fact that might be discussed in your col- 
-lege classes are What are the speech needs of the elementary 
-"’’’school teacher? The secondary school teacher? The school ad- 
'minis tret or? What are the general education needs of the 
teacher? What is the nature of learning? 

In the field of value, you might consider these What courses 
111 science are most useful to teachers? What are the most effec- 
tive methods of improving substandard reading? Of what 
" benefit is a program of camping education to the prospective 
„ elementary teacher? You will note that problems of value deal 
also with factual information, but the objective of the discus- 
sion goes much beyond the factual level 
t The problems of policy are limitless in number You arc con- 
w cerned with them at every turn What courses shall I take next 
semester? In what extra-curricular activities shall I engage? 
What should be done to improve the recreational activities on 
* the campus? Shall I follow a regular study schedule 7 

The most important steps in dealing with problems, and un- 
fortunately the ones you may be most likely to take for 
granted, omit, or “short circuit,” are the first two listed below 
Voltaire once said, “If you would dispute with me, define 
your terms” Nothing could be more true of discussion for 
without clear definition there can be no common basis for un- 
derstanding, no basis for a meeting of minds 

Defining and Describing Your Problem Definition of terras 
and of the general meaning of your problem may be accom- 
plished in a number of ways First, by explication You clarify 
what you mean by explaining it, perhaps using some dictionary 
definitions, elaborating, using simpler words to make the prob- 
lem clearer, or citmg synonymous words Second, by negation 
In this case jou tell what you do not propose to include, or 
what the problem is not For example, in one of the problems 
just suggested, you might point out that for purposes of jour 
discussion, "methods in improving substandard reading” will 
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not include speech correction Or in considering “extra-curricu- 
lar activities” you make it clear that jou will not include off- 
campu“ activities Third, by example In discussing extra- 
curricular activities, jou might clanfj jour problem by citing 
certain kinds of activities which jou intend to di«cu c s Fourth, 
by classification In chemistry, the elements are classified into 
acids and ba«cs Therefore, in discussing hvdrogen sulfide jou 
might begin bv cla«sif j ing it as an acid In some areas of experi- 
ence, however, the classification method is not as satisfactorj 
as it is in the exact sciences Tor example, how can you “pigeon- 
hole ’ Senator Wajnc C Morse and Senator Robert A Taft as 
Republicans or Senator Harrj V Bjrd and Tranklin Delano 
Roosevelt as Democrats 7 This illustration indicates that cla c si 
fication is often too rigid and categorical to be useful for dis- 
cussion purposes Fifth, by gradation or relationship Draw an 
imaginary line on which jou place at one extreme “mutual 
agreement” and at the other “phjsical force” as methods of re- 
solving conflict Relatively, where would the following belong 
discussion, debate, propaganda, salesmanship, authoritarian 
orders 9 Liken ise, with any other problem or topic, comparisons 
such as the above can be u«ed to establish the position of your 
problem in the continuum m which it belongs 
The definition of terms and problems may not be an easy 
task but it is most row arding as discussion proceeds It is per- 
haps the most effective means of preventing the discussion 
from going afield, for it sets the boundaries within which jou 
propose to operate It helps to avoid misunderstandings, and 
for the most part eliminates extraneous matter 

Diagnosing Your Problem Second in order and second only 
to definition in importance is diagnosing the problem No 
reputable doctor would prescribe for an illness until he had ex- 
hausted e\ ery effort to diagnose it In the areas of social eco 
nomic political educational and religious ills people seem to 
be less careful about determining causes before prescribing 
remedies The common practice is to take a quick, look, then 
sa y* There ought to be a law ’ What are «otne questions 
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you may well ask in diagnosing a problem? Here are a feu that 
may lead to others bj which you maj discover the background 
and causes Is the problem neu ? II here was it first observed? 
Have other persons m other times had experience with it > How 
did it seem to an«e? Why J8 it important? What have been it« 
effects? What are the probable causes? Can clear-cut cause and 
effect relationships be established? What conflicts in basic be- 
liefs or standards of value have caused this to become a prob- 
lem? 

Regardless of the nature of the problem you are going to dis 
cuss whether it concerns a party for jour club or a matter of 
policy m your school, the importance of these Brst tw o steps w 
discussion cannot be overemphasized The> may be difficult to 
handle and may require diligent search for all available data 
but “digging for facts is better exercise than jumping at con- 
clusions ” Facts and basic data arc not alwaj s readily available 
but in questions of policy, no solutions should be considered 
until every possibility of discovering the facts and basic data 
has been exhausted This docs not mean merely going to a li 
brary to peruse the Reader’s Guide or plying your reference 
librarian with endless questions about “Where can I find this — 
or that ? ' To be sure, published sources should be diligently 
examined, but a bit of introspection, coupled with serious 
thinking on jour own part, is often rewarding, and sometimes 
adequate for the simpler tjpes of decisions you must make 
Sometimes j ou need to consult “people who know for infor- 
mation relevant to jour problem Congress for example sel- 
dom draws up a major piece of legislation, such as a tax bill 
without first calling in for hearings experts m the field and per- 
mitting every person with significant information to present it 
Neither can >ou successful!* arrive at solutions until values 
have been appropriately con<idavd and weighed Foremple- 
in considering how to achieve the most satisfactory discipline 
in the classroom, vour first consideration is “Just what do we 
mean by discipline?" A11 may agree on what discipline means 
but there may be much difference of opinion in regard to its 



uo phohgijnc\ is spircn \ctiwtid* 

\ nine m a particular type* of learning Situation U herexer al- 
ternate e« arc mxohcd coinparati\t xahifs haxe to h* car- 
«idcrcd 

Seel ing Solution The third «tep disco; enng po^ih^ solu- 
tion* 3 is a major item of con>i If ration in all probh ms of l>olicx 
and action but ithpsnoplac( in probU tn« of fact md«c!doini c 
imoHed in questions of xalue unic*** tftc xnlursarc afcct'*d b; 
\anou< po*> lble courses of action Although man; propo c cd 
solutions haxe little merit and max l>e incrcK * brainstorm? of 
the lun itic fringe exerj po« lbilitx merits *orne consideration 
It is seldom that there i« one and only o nr way of doing Fome- 
thing There max be one wax that is mrre satisfactory than 
another in a pixen <et of circumstances Tune was xxhen iron 
x\^s the 1 bt^t material for the rims 0 f fann wagon wheel* but 
toJax tliex arc rapidly being displaced b\ pneumatic tires, the 
axailabilitx of rublier, combined with other circuin«tancc< ha? 
made iron rims obsolete 

Reaching Conclusions The fourth step arming at tentative 
conclusion® is suggested by what has ju«t l>een said Aou can 
not u c e ex cry possible solution «o you must narrow the field to 
the one or more which can m Ii Jit of current circumstances be 
accepted for action if y our problem is one of policx or action If 
you are dealing with a problem of fact or xalue xour tcntati'e 
conclusions max be a sumni irx of tlie most significant data or 
the most important aspects of xalue 
Since most of y our problems are thojv? of policy or action x ou 
will test the solutions with the quc-tij n u«d'hich will most sat- 
isfactory deal with the causes or needs di«co\cred? If - ' ou 
haxe been thorough in xour diagnosis this step will be much 
easier In c ome cases you may haxe been able to diseoxer little 
but symptoms or the outward manifestations of the problem 
If that be the ca=e jour solutions maj haxe to be limited 
mainly to temporary relief of the situation or to minimizing of 
the symptoms 

Talmg Action Fifth and finally if jour problem is one of 
action or policy that lies within jour power to implement >0J 
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to be a teacher, some suggestions are m order to achiev e the 
maximum effectn enc^s from jour participation As a leader of 
a group, jour first responsibility is to become acquainted with 
eaerj member of jour group, at least to be sure of the name of 
each member As a leader jou arc m somewhat the position of 
a stage-manager for a dramatic production, jou set the stage 
for the action that is to follow You ma> open with a brief 
statement of the reasons for discu«sjng the problem, point out 
its importance, and indicate a possible definition of it B> this 
time jou maj ha\e observed that some member of jour group 
is “itching” to saj something Bv all means giv c him a chance 
Don't keep the spotlight position for j ourself Encourage the 
fullest possible participation of the entire group You can do 
this bv asking appropriate and timelj questions and bj main- 
taining an informal and democratic climate in the group One 
danger to be a\ oided is the “generation of heat” around differ- 
ences of opinion A skillful leader will keep command of the 
situation and steer the discussion into more objectiv e and Ie»» 
emotional channels 

From time to time it will also be necessarj for jou to sum 
manze what has been said This should be done at least at the 
end of each stage of the discussion, and oftener if the material 
is complex and difficult to follow Again, j ou will find questions 
helpful, for example, “Are we agreed that the problem means 
this to all of us? ’ followed b> a brief statement of it In this 
waj jou leave the door open to additional contributions from 
group members If jou summarize with flat, dogmatic state- 
ments the members of jour group will be inclined to withdraw 
from active participation The net result will be a “dead” dis 
cussion As a leader trj to be alert at all times to the reactions 
of everj member of the group Observe all clues of interest 
lapses of attention eagerness to speak doubt, disagreement, 
approv al 

Practice Being a Member As a member of the discussion 
group, jou are actuallj as much concerned with the success of 
the group process as is the leader although you maj seem to 
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*).„ .-power to implement it Actually, by being n live, 

dynamic ^^^^^'^^oJ^as'does^th^leader^’Voiir^rst 
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(There is of course always the o\ erpnrticipator Trv do* 
perafely to avoid that rofe ) Achieving the“e objectives will 
require skillful use of voice ami mind This is “imply ai other 
w ay of saying Be objectiv c not objectionable 


Improving Your Discussion by Evaluating Others 

One of the most effective nays of improving \our ability in 
discussion is to observe careful!} and to cv aluatc the perform 
ance of others The discussion evaluation sheet on page 144 is 
provided for your convenience It may be applied with “light 
variations to other discussion forms 

Check each of the items as carefully as possible If jou do 
not the evaluation mil be imeless both to you and to the per 
“on evaluated In the blank spaces at the right for suggestions 
you might try to answer thc*c questions What contributed 
most to this persons effectiveness m discus j on? What de 
iractcd from his effectiveness 0 Then add any other suggestion's 
you think would be helpful to him keeping in mind what you 
would like to know* about vow own participation in ihscu* 
“ions 


Other forms of Discumon 

Tor some group ftctiv ilics you inaj w jsh to u«e special dmciis 
aion techniques such as role play mg the symposium the dm 
log debate or other methods adapted to y our purpose Choose 
the form or method roost appropriate to the situation and bet 
suited to y our objectu c 

Hole Flaying This form of group presentation is basically 
informal drama with no prop staging or lighting U«ua1tv no 
In es are written or memorized In using role-playing the 
“cenes and the characters m the *>fory are (“dathshod but the 
details of action and reaction develop in the coure of the pres- 
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entation The emphasi* is on the content, not on the "qualitj 
of the acting 

Suppose, for example, jour class has been studying snort 
stories As a climax to the unit, the class may be div ided into 
groups of from five to c even students with the alignment to 
choose a storj and present it to the class m dramatized form 
If the role-playmg method is used, the following procedure 
might be follow ed 

I First, decide upon the general pattern of presentation For 
example, jou maj plan to role-plaj a scene m w inch the author 
is interviewed bj each of the main characters Or jou maj pre- 
sent the author to the class m a "Meet the Critic” tvqic of pro- 
gram You maj want to cast the characters and dramatize cer- 
tain scenes You maj want to portray the basic theme of the 
storj by "translating” it into some familiar local situation and 
developing a suitable plot for dramatization But, in jour plan- 
ning, be sure that everjone has a chance to express his idea and 
that v arious alternate es are carefully considered The dev elop- 
ment of a role-playing program must be a group activity Ik 
success depends upon the extent to which the best thinking ol 
the group has gone into the planning Furthermore, group deci- 
sions elicit more enthusiastic and spontaneous group participa - 
tion 

2 After the general plan has been decided upon, consider the 
best ways of structuring the presentation Should it be handled 
in story form, condensed to fit jour time limits? Should kev 
scenes be selected? Bo jou need "flash-backs” to insure con- 
tinintj and connection? In other words, to implement a good 
plan, you need good techniques Many a good idea falls flat be- 
cause it is not “earned through” with zest and imagination 
The following presentation was dev eloped bj a role-playing 
group for a sociology class that was discussing problems of 
marriage and courtship There were three scenes The fir«t 
showed a girl, who worked m a large office, having coffee with 
her boy-friend The girl was plajed as a sensible person, with 
little education but competent m her job The boy was just 
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finishing college He wanted to get married— nou the girl 
wanted to wait until he obtained a position and was earning 
enough monej to feel secure They finally decided to talk it 
over with their parents The second scene opened in the boj s 
It^me with the mother and father discussing their son s future 
and the fact that he was bringing his fiancee to talk with them 
about marriage The two then came in the girl made a goo 1 
impression on the father but the mother was concerned with 
social landing The parents after the couple left decided to 
\isit the girl s parents The third scene opened with a convert 
lion between the girl s parents in their home The father was 
represented as apparently lazj but egotistical When the boj s 
parents arrived a considerable contrast in manners w as show n 
The matter was discussed with some heat and finall> all agreed 
that the marriage should not take phcc The joung couple 
came in were surprised to find the parents together and tried 
to make peace Here the role plajmg ended No final decision 
on the problem w as reached A class di«cussion was then pro 
jeeted around the various issues imohed 

Role-playing as m the example gnen aboie is often used to 
set the stage for discussions of specific problems It also has a 
psychological value in developing good interpersonal relations 
within the group It is also used to develop group effectiveness 
b> setting up situations in which roles are rotated withm the 
group and each individual s performance in the role evaluated 

3 Concurrent with the decision in regard to the pattern to 
be used in the role-plajmg presentation is the selection of the 
persons for the various roles to be pkyed The cast should be 
selected hrgclj from persons who volunteer for specific roles 
rather than by arbitrary appointment Shifts imj be made m 
the process of planning changes may even be made in the gen 
eral pattern to be used but the group should move toward 
crystallization of its ideas and definite assignment of responsi 
bilities 

4 Often it is a good plan to try out sections of the pro 
gram in a spontaneous manner It is better not to go through 
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the entire plaj And do not try to determine any sequence o } 
line 8 to be spoken Avoid all efforts to have certain cues estab- 
lished Some feel for timing is desirable, but this can be 
achieved by spotting the “cue” sections and stopping short of 
any total scene rehearsal Expect some difficulties m the pres- 
entation, but remember that these may help the audience to 
think with you — and they will not materially interfere with 
the enjoyment of the program 

5 As you appear before the class, start your presentation 
by giving the necessary background information Move the 
furniture, if any moving is needed m order to “set the stage 
far the program Indicate the general setting, the position of 
doors and windows, and give other bits of information that mil 
help the audience to visualixe the scene Do not try to do the 
job alone, however Let the individual role-players tell where 
things are (or should be) m response to questions “Where is 
the door through which you will enter?” “On which side of the 
living room is the bookcase from which you will get the map? ’ 
Your rule in the whole process should be "Let the players do 
the communicating” The director’s words to the audience 
should be limited to a minimum 

Role-playing is one aspect of the total area of sociodram3 
and psychodrama as initially conceived and developed by Dr 
J L Moreno In later chapters certain aspects of the^e activi- 
ties will be di^cucsed as they appertain to possible classroom 
p c e As you deal with Chapter 7, you may want to practice cer- 
tain intemew techniques that are appropriate m role-playing, 
in chapters dealing with cla^room conduct, you will find some 
of the elements of ps>chodrama discussed In Chapter 11 rolc- 
pla> ing will be re-emphasized as a means of developing group 
effectiveness, m Chapter 11 al«o, the use of commumt} socio- 
drama will be explored Role playing, as an educational tech 
mque, is applicable m many situations and is widely used at all 
levels of instruction 

Symposium A sjmpo^jum m its original sense, was a social 
gitlicnng in which there was free interchange of ideas (See 
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your dictionary for notes on derivation ) In its modern <ense 
it involves a somewhat formal presentation of opinion b} dif 
ferent indmduals either orallj or in print A magazine often 
presents a symposium of points of view on a topic of interest 
The “Town Meeting of the Air,’ a well-known radio program 
uses this basic pattern of organization You maj use it with 
good results in your class by assigning different speakers to 
cover different aspects of a topic or to present different points 
of view that need to be considered by the whole group It is 
espceiallj valuable in the discussion of problems m which there 
are distinctly different “angles of approach ’ Tor example m 
considering a proposed change in administrative procedure 01 
the introduction of a new unit of study, the views of the admm 
istrator, the teacher, the parent, and the child might well be 
presented Since it may not be possible to bring these individ 
uals m person before your class, the technique of role-playing 
maj be modified to suit your purpose A different student from 
jour own group may be selected to present each of these views 
and to maintain as consistently as possible the role assigned 
him 

Dialog The dialog provides an excellent medium for two per- 
sons to explore, for the benefit of a class an area of interest in 
which they might be especially well informed By skillful ques 
tions and answers much valuable information can be presented 
to a class There is little point to the dialog however, unless 
the information developed is genumclj relevant and not other 
wise easily available It is an interesting deuce to experiment 
with and undoubtedly has considerable value for the active 
participants 

Debate Debate has its value in bringing out the most un 
portant reasons for and against a controversial issue Educa- 
tionally, it should perhaps be the last resort Working toward 
decisions by consensus in group discussion will usually stimu- 
late more thinking on the part of the total group than will a 
formal exercise in debate It must be granted though, that be 
cause of different basic values and assumptions among group 
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members, discussion may reach an rmpa^elnsuch^a^, the 

mostskrlUuladroeatesoftheopp^ng^s ^yJ >t all| lt 

£ 

member, one point dmen home is north three kft on b^A-k 
j ounelf, “What are the most important reasons for PP 
my position? ’ Also, “Which of these reasons will be most a 
ceptable to my audience? ' Then the crucial quest. ion i Ho 

have sufficient ev idence to support my position and to 
mj listeners’" If you are weak at this point, it may be 
sary for you to get more material from books, from perm ' 
or from other persons who are well informed on the J 
Your next question is, “Will I be able to refute the main 
arguments presented by my opponent?” This will necessi 
>our analyzing possible opposing arguments very careful y 
examining your own arguments and evidence to be sure 
jou are “taking care” of all relevant points Debate involv 
not only the statement of a position but offers convincing proo 
of the superiority of that position Your next step will e 
to practice “delivering’ your arguments— getting your speec 
clearly in mind This does not mean memorizing but, since 
speech is a matter of habit, some preliminary practice will ten 
to «et up a pattern which j ou can more easily follow Certain y 
you will feel more confident before your audience if you do no 
hav e to grope for words or ideas Give your speech a “prelimi- 
nary r un” to insure readiness and fluency in delivery 

As you listen to j our opponent present his arguments, jo 
them down Organize them under a few mam headings, paral 
leling as nearly as possible your own categories This will make 
it possible to refute jour opponent as you present your own 
arguments without too much deviation from your planned or- 
ganization Nowhere is it more important than in debate to 
heed the advice of the old preacher to his young friend as the 
latter began his ministry, “First tell ’em what you are going 
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to tell ’em, then tell 'em, then tell 'em what you have told 
'em " In debate, indeed in roost forms of public address it is 
important to state jour point, develop and prove it, then re 
state or summarize it Probablj more sales are lost and more 
teaching falls short of its mark through failure to heed this 
formula than for any other single reason 
The occasions m life are many when >ou must weigh m the 
balance the arguments for and against policies, courses of ac- 
tion, or the guilt or innocence of individuals Whether the 
arguments are presented formally or informally, the obligation 
to evaluate is still there 


Debate Evalihtiov Foftu 

Proportion — — . — . 

Speaker for Speaker against 

In the spaces below evaluate each speaker on the following basis /—In 
fenor, F— Fair, (7— Good, E— Excellent, S— Superior Draw a circle around 
the name of the perpon who was most effective 
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Assets liabilities anil suggestions far 
improver, tent 

Assets liabilities and suggestions fw 
improvement 


If you are called upon to judge a debate between teams a 
double set of the above forms may be used and the decision 
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rendered for the most effective team rather than for the in- 
dividual 

As you have read the preceding pages, dealing with various 
forms of discussion as a means to learning, you may have said 
to yourself, ‘‘But many teachers, even some of my own college 
instructors, make very little use of group discussion, either for- 
mally or informally ' This in no sense, depreciates the impor- 
tance of the method and should not deter you from using it as 
fully as possible m your own future teaching A number of re- 
search studies have been made that indicate learning take 5 
place more effectively through group activ lty than m indiv id- 
ual, private study Methods, of course, may vary according to 
objectives and situations but you will profit greatly by u c mg 
the group procedure where it seems appropriate Discussion 
techniques are being increasingly used at all levels of educa- 
tion 


Making Reports 

In and out of the classroom you will be making reports of 
many kinds You may report the substance of a periodical ar 
tide, a chapter of a book, the obsen ation of an experiment, a 
trip of inspection, or a limitless variety of things reto ant to 
your class objectives What arc some of the principles to keep 
in mind in making a good report 9 

Tirst, consider your prospective audience Much m your fa* 
vor is the fact that your audience is likely to be interested in 
the subject, and, since it is related to class work, they probably 
know something about it already This will necessitate your 
culhng your own information carefully to exclude repetitious 
data Relate your report as closely as possible to the interests 
of your audience For example suppo c c you are reporting on a 
visit to a third-grade classroom where a language arts le«on 
was being developed Because this course is concerned with 
speech and the teacher the possibilities of relating y our ob- 
servations to the intercuts of other cla^s members are almost 
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limitless Do not, however, try to be comprehensive Select 
items that are different, unique, informative, significant 

Organize your ideas systematically Let important ideas 
stand out as important Failure to do this results m aimlessly 
wandering and is roost diceoncertmg to your listeners At the 
conclusion of jour report, will they be able to say, ' These arc 
the two or three most significant points m third*grade language 
teaching, as observed in this classroom' ? Or will they say 
“What was the point of this report anyway"? 

This suggests the preparation of an outline It is seldom that 
you will read a report verbatim, but whether jou read it or 
present it extemporaneously, your material should be carefully 
outlined Aside from the subject or title of your report, the first 
point will be a statement of the purpose State it clearly at the 
outlet to give your listeners a ser^c of direction Next list your 
main points m order of importance (or, if the report deals with 
an event or personal experience, you may use chronological 
order) In your first outline draft, try listing every detail under 
its appropriate heading As you annlvzc further what you are 
going to say, many of these details may be eliminated m the 
interest of brevity or to avoid being boresome and repetitious 
Work and rework your outline until you feci confident that it 
indicates, with reasonable accuracy, the substance of your 
report 

When you have the outline satisfactorily developed, you will 
need to practice presenting the report Is it to be given while 
you are standing in front of the class? Will you be seated as a 
member of a group or panel? Will vou need to use blackboard 
illustration? Simulate the actual situation as nearly as possible 
in your practice The fewer adjustments you will have to make 
to new situations in your final report the more effective you 
are likely to be After you have rehearsed the report once, a«k 
yourself if there is any way in which it might be improved If 
so, give it another “run" with a view to making needed changes 

Do not however, try to memorize When you finally come 
before the class, dispense with your outline Commune with 
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jour listeners, not with your notes It is a skillful speaker ^ho 
does not let his manuscript (or his written notes) get between 
him and lus audience Your effectiveness will depend largely on 
the same types of qualities that you should display in other 
speaking situations Therefore, the evaluation forms gnen 
earlier (see page 135) may sen e for the evaluation of class 
reports Remember that in judging others you are learning 
better how to judge yourself and how to improve your own 
performance 


Reading Material Aloud 

You may occasionally have need for reading something aloud 
to a class, to a group, or to a friend Certainly when you teach, 
whether it be in kindergarten, elementary school, or high 
school, you will many times need to read aloud — to “interpret 
the printed page” for jour pupils You may even need to teach 
others how to do it Will jou be able to do this effectively? Do 
jou know some of the principles of good oral reading? 

Your primary concern in reading — indeed, your only concern 
in much of what you will read — will be to translate the mean- 
ing of an author as represented on the printed page into audible 
symbols a« meaningful as possible for listeners In some cases 
you will also be concerned with emotional aspects, especially 
when you attempt to interpret stones and many other types of 
literature The ability to read aloud, with understanding and 
expression, is a valuable asset 

First, you must understand what you are going to read A 
hasty, superficial reading of a selection will probably gi\e you 
the mam idea If not, you may need to read it more carefully , 
somewhat analytically If the mam idea is not clear at first 
reading, it is altogether likely that there are words that you 
do not understand Your next step, then, will be to clarify the 
meaning of e\er> doubtful word m the selection There may 
c\en be words that you do not pronounce correctly’, you should 
\cnfy the pronunciation of every doubtful word In readmgf 
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nothing is so likely to “stick out like a sore thumb” as mis- 
pronunciation Your listeners, being all too human mil give 
attention to these mistakes and miss the meaning of what you 
are reading 

Second, examine the ‘Sentences carefully for meaning Note 
word groupings, phrasing, relationship of ideas You cannot 
always be guided by punctuation, though it is an invaluable aid 
m detecting structural form As you read, your word group 
ings accommodate themselves both to meaning and to jour 
breathing Units of meaning should, as a rule, correspond to the 
breathing span In many cases you will have to adjust your 
pauses for breath to the word groups that best convey mean- 
ing The need for this adjustment becomes evident m the 
process It is not alw ays discernible as you scan the material 
silently 

Third, look for the mmn thought-bearing words A good 
device for discovering the«e is to reduce a sentence or a para- 
graph to the dimensions of a telegram The words you used in 
the condensed version are probably those you should empha 
size bj volume, pause, or otherwise in your reading of the 
original Prepositions, adjectives, and conjunctions are often 
greatly overemphasized by the unskilled reader, who tends to 
assign equal importance to all words 

Closely allied to emphasis is the inflection with which a word 
is spoken The words may be identical, but different renditions 
convey distinctly different meanings 

He called that a hat (a simple statement of fact) 

He called that a hat (spoken with disgust, disdain) 

He called that a hat (spoken with surprise, almost disbelief) 

In the story of Horatius at the Bridge the following warning is 
shouted “Back, Lar tins’ back, Hermmius’ back ere the rum 
fall ” Observe the vigorous quality added to the command 
when you read it with sharp downward inflections The upward 
inflection (or glide) expresses little more than a polite request 
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Fourth, practice— and practice again If it is at rill 
make a recording of your practice sessions A ™c P ^ 

corder is a most useful instrument for this purpose y 
recording back to yourself as you read your selection ■* J 

This is an effective nay to discover nhether you are con iv J l! 
The meaning that you mtended-or that the ™ 

Listen to it al=o without looking at the passage 
voice compel and sustain interest? Does it «en »" ^ of 
level reading tone, with no more variation than the hn 
tvne on a page’ Do you sound as if you are talking 
material to "someone”? Or are you merely broad ^ t ’"® u W ° r sing 
Are you emphasizing the important ideas? Ari e y 
pauses to the best advantage? After you listen to y 
note ways of making your interpretation more effective 

Most of you, in your teaching, will read stones, p E 
poetry, or other literary selections to your classes You wn 
concerned with more than the simple translation of the roe 
ing You will want to make the pages “come alive for y 
students, help them to appreciate the beauty of a poem, 
understand the characters in a story, to grasp certain subtler® 
of meaning, to share in the feelings of the author This w 
demand a real understandmg and appreciation of wha >° 
read You must make the material your own You will nee 
also a greater \ anety of techniques to make your reading tru } 
expressive But be careful not to appear artificial Whateve 
techniques you use, they must be subordinated to one pur^ 
pose the fullest possible communication of meaning and un 
derstanding . 

In addition to the value oral reading has in your class wor , 
it has a personal value to you in learning You have alrea } 
become aw are of discussion as a means of learning, large } 
because it offers a means of re enforcing your ideas throug 1 
formulation in words — through sajing as well as hearing T i e 
«arae is true of oral reading Psychologically, you strengthen 
the bond in your nervous sjstem when, in addition to seeiNn 
the idea m print jou utter the words expressing the idea 
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Vocal enunciation triples your sensor} * intake ’ You will find 
oral reading particularly valuable if the material is difficult to 
understand Reading aloud slows up your speed and gives >our 
mmd a better chance to discern the relationships of ideas in- 
volved 

As in other speech activities, you will profit most b> evalu- 
ating others, and having others evaluate your work Here is a 
form that may be helpful to jou 

Evaluation of Oral Reading 

Did the reader seek to win a definite response? 

Did he give the audience insight and pleasure? 

Did he win them with simphcitj and sincerity of manner? 

Did he apeak with poise and confidence’ 

Was he eager to share the meaning and the beauty of the selection'* 

Did the speaker u®e directness? (that is, did he make contact with 

his listeners?) 

Did he use the communicative spirit of conversation? 

Did ho have good voice quality? 

(а) Appropriate vocal energy 

(б) Pure tones 

(c) Resonance 

fd) Emotional color 

Did he use appropriate melod} ? 

Did he U'C to good purpose 

1 Rate? 

2 Pau°e ? 

3 Quantity? 

4 Rhythm? 

5 Inflection? 


Participating w Meetings 

Thus far in tins chapter the chief emphasis has been on bon- 
jou can use speech or detelop its u c e in jour formal educa- 
tional program This is important, but perhaps equally im- 
portant i- sour use of speech in >our campus and off-campus 
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activities during your college career Your opportunities for 
participation m such activities give you a chance to develop 
leadership shills that •will equip you to function better in your 
schoolroom your total school associations, and your com- 
munity You are now perhaps a member of at least two or 
three groups or organizations, campus or off-campus As a 
member of an organization, you learn to participate in demo- 
cratic procedures that are not essentially different from the 
democratic processes of society As a member of a committee 
you participate in the discussion of practical problems As a 
committee chairman, you gam practice m democratic leader- 
ship and help others to learn the techniques of systematic, 
productive group effort As a presiding officer, you have the 
opportunity to exercise leadership on a higher level 
The business of many organizations, particularly of small 
community groups, is conducted rather informally without too 
much adherence to the conventions of parliamentary proce- 
dure But regardless of the formality or informality that may 
prevail m a particular organization, you will find it to your 
advantage to be reasonably familiar with accepted parlia- 
mentary practice As you study the following brief section you 
will get a glimpse of the principle of orderliness that underlies 
this type of procedure If, for any particular reason, you desire 
to make a further study of the subject, you can secure ade- 
quate reference material from your library 


Parliamentary Procedure 

\ ou hn\ e already considered in earlier sections of this book, 
*5ome of the problems and principles of group participation and 
group leadership You should have little difficulty in applying 
the*e principles to situations as they arise In the study of oral 
reports, you learned essentially what is involved in making a 
committee report — except that m formal business meetings the 
report will probablj be read and filed with the secretary Your 
skill in oral reading will be brought into play at this point. 
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Other speech shills you trill find equal!) appropriate and useful 
The one thing that, may embarrass you as a participant m dis 
cussions conducted according to strict parliamentary practice 
is a lack of knowledge of the rules Fearing that you ma> 
speak "out of order,” you may choose not to speak at all 

The five principles basic to all parliamentary procedures 
are as follows 

1 Only one major topic may be discussed at any one time 
This limitation furnishes the basis for precedence of motions 
as well as the bass for ruling out irrelevant arguments 

2 Every proposition is entitled to full and free discussion by 
everyone In a free societ), ever) one must have a fair chance 
to present his views on ever) subject that will affect him as a 
member of any group Only rvhen an overwhelming majority 
two-thirds to be exact, wishes to suppress discussion in the 
interest of time and convenience for the whole body may the 
discussion be limited in anv way 

3 Every person m a group has rights equal to those of e\ erv 
other person This prevents a presiding officer from being arbi 
trary in his rulings, and likewise gives him an opportunity to 
participate in discussion w hen he relinquishes the chair for that 
purpose 

4 The will of the majont) must prev ad, but the rights of the 
minont) must be protected As a member of a group you sub- 
scribe to what that group does by majority vote but as a mem 
ber of the minority you have the right to work for the repeal 
of any action, though y ou are under obligation to abide by the 
majority vote even while you are working with a minority to 
overrule the decision 

5 A11 parliamentary procedure is aimed at the most satis 
factory, systematic consideration of busmen Often it may 
seem that members use parliamentary rules to defeat the will 
of the majority or to infringe on the rights of the minority, but 
usually this is the misuse, rather than the proper u«e of rules 
and procedure 

These principles give you the reason for every motion and 
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for the rules used in formal parliamentary poodon ifc* 
times, m small organizations or in committee disc 
formal procedure is ignored and little, if any, daraag 
In fact, discussion may be accelerated and its effectiveness^ 
proved Hon ever, in large organizations having a la g - P 
of operation, the neglect of formal procedure can be cost y 
money and human relations , he 

One elementary piece of information has to d 
“order of business” followed in formal business meetings 
order may vary, but the following pattern is in general use 


1 Call to order 

2 Roll call 

3 Reading of minutes 

4 Reports of standing committees 

5 Reports of special committees 

6 Unfinished (or old) business 

7 New business 

8 Announcements 

9 Adjournment 

Perhaps the most common problem for the novice in parlia- 
mentary procedure is how to state a motion correctly Also it is 
well to know the types of motions that may be used in guiding 
a discussion in an orderly fashion Here are the most common y 
u^ed motions stated in acceptable form 


General Main Motion I mo\e that this club buy a new table 
Postpone Indefinitely I moie to postpone the pending motion 
indefinitely 

Amendment I move to amend the mam motion by sinking out 


"new ” n 

I move to amend the mam motion b> adding “tomorrow 
I mo\e to amend the mam motion b\ striking out ‘ table an 
adding ‘ chair ” 

Refer to Committee I move to refer the pending motion to a 
committee of three appointed b> the chairman 
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Postpone Definitely I move to postpone the pending motion until 
the next meeting 

Limit (or Extend) Debate I move to limit the debate to three 
minutes for each person speaking on the pending motion 

Previous Question I move the previous que tion (Or according 
to some authorities, I move that we vote immediately on the 
pending motion ) 

Lay on ( or take from ) the Table 1 move that the pending motion 
be laid on the table 

Question of Privilege Mr Chairman, I me to a question of 
privilege 

Take a Recess I move that this assembly rccc c s for five rainute« 

Adjourn I move that we adjourn 

Fix Time to Which to Adjourn I move that, when we adjourn 
we meet at five o’clock next Tuesday 

Reconsider 1 move to reconsider the vote on the motion to buy 
a new table 

The proposer of a motion must obtain recognition of the 
chairman before formally stating it Ordinarily he may not rise 
to address the chairman to obtain recognition if someone else 
has the floor (that is, is speaking), but there are a few except 
tions such as question of privilege, reconsider, appeal, point 
of order, parliamentary inquiry, and objection to consideration 
Generally, common sense and the five basic principles will 
guide you aright, but nothing will substitute for thoughtful 
practice in both presiding and participating in meetings You 
should avail yourself of every opportunity to do so Smoothly 
functioning meetings are the result of knowledge and practice 
on the part of the presiding officer and on the part of the mem- 
bers Perhaps even more important is the fact that, if you have 
some knowledge of the rules, you may be able to prevent the 
misuse of parliamentary procedure by minorities who desire 
to “put something over” for their selfish interests 
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Committee T York 

The effective conduct of harness by an orgamzahon^ » 
dependent on committees as on any other one thi g 
especially true of large organizations, where the com P let “" . 
sideration of all busmess by the entire body tecoimsaPJ- 
cal impossibility It is al»o true that committees waste i ntich 
time in aimless wandering and futile effort It has e 
facetiously, but perhaps all too truly, that all the work 0 
organization could be done by using all the time was 
committee meetings What is the solution to this situation 
1 The nnsw er is not the same in e\ ery case, but at the ru 
oversimplification, it is probably a safe conclusion to obs 
that lack of systematic method is the cause You will reca 
five-step procedure of good problem-solving discussion 
lies the way to more effective committee work, for mos co 
nuttees are assigned problems to solv e or action to perform 1 
is essentially the fifth step in discussion Here the fault i 
*ith attempting to take the fifth step without having taken * 
first four It is not necessary' to restate those steps here, 
only to remind you of them 1 

One of the most important committees, in many of the or 
gamzations to which you belong, is the one responsible for 
programs The degree of this committee’s effectiveness often 
“makes or breaks” an organization No one likes to attend a 
dull, bore^ome program Neither will an organization sum' 
long if the program chairman often says, “I’m sorry we don t 
have a program this time, we just couldn’t get anyone Is there 
any member who would like to do •=omething ? ’ Good programs 
are the result of a program committee carefully defining v\hat 
constitutes a good program, or senes of programs, analyzing 


the needs desires and objectiv es of its members , considering 
all po«ible infonnation about past successful or unsuccessful 

program** all the possible available program talent and mate- 
nal, organizing it into a well-planned whole, and, finally » 
making sure that every one and every thing is in the appropriate 
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place as needed Do you gee how, as a chairman or member of 
such a committee you would be applying the principles of 
good discussion to a very real problem at hand’ The organize 
tions, on and off campus of which you are a member would 
more than welcome just such a contribution from you Cer- 
tainly in the job of teaching you will need to exercise the same 
dependable sense of direction the same shill in building good 
working relationships, the same systematic methods of attack 
on problems the some ability in communication that make you 
an effective leader m any other group situation 

Problems Projects and Other Activities 

1 Secure the cooperation of one or more of jour instructors in 
evaluating recitation Trj to do this in a small class where there is 
a considerable amount of direct recitation Using the form for 
this purpose ev aluate all members of the class who recite Compare 
notes with the instructor afterwards if possible Report your oh 
scrvations to the instructor in this course indicating what con 
tributed most to the effectn encss of the recitations or what pre 
vented their being effective 

2 Divide the class into groups of from fi\ e to eight students each 
Have one group demonstrate discussion of a problem of fact one a 
problem of value and one a problem of policy or action These maj 
be related or not depending on the interests of the group Some 
suggested problems are 

(a) Fact What kind of speech situations are 1 keh to confront the 
teacher in his social and professional life ? 

<6) I alue V hat are the 'kills anil ab lities that will have the mo«t value 
in the meeting of the«c situations? 

(c) Policy or action What activities project* or assignments in a course 
of this kind would develop the°e skills and abil ties’ 

3 (a) When the discussions in Project 2 are in progress assign 
one half the class to evaluate the effectiveness of the discussion 
using the appropriate forms (b) As«ign the other members of the 
class to listen and to be prepared to ask at least one question that 
will bring out an omitted point more data on some point or some 
other significant aspect of the discussion 
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4 Arrange a -vmpo-mn, on 

r 1 thc , 

P-* »PP<> * 

role-plnj mg tcchmquc to tin, n«'gnment cfcr ablv 

one to three speakers on a «ulc mH nl«r- 

6 A, in the ca<e of dwcu«.on, hate thc_ other cia- 

cv aluute or question the debater- in Pr oieet -’ , t „ u> 

ei aluation in term, ol the entena pre ented m t^ chaptc^ ^ 

8 Select a file minute Eton , or other material 

to read in the grade or in the mbjcct jou expect to teach F 
and read it aa in Project 7 Evaluate m the «amc wa ' that 

9 As proof of jour reading abilitv in an area of lit ^ 

jou mav have neglected, accept the challenge to «tucL t j, e 

aloud thc following poem Make it v our purpo-e to comrnuroca 
feeling of the poem a s -well as its theme or idea 


INCIDENT OF THE FPENCII C\MP 

You know, we French stormed Rati bon, 
\ mile or so awa\, 

On a little mound Napoleon 
Stood on our stormins-da' 

With neck out thru t you fanc\ how, 
Lee® wide, arm® locked belund 
As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppre-ave nth its mind 


Just as perhap® he routed M\ plans 
That soar, to earth mat fall 
Let once my army leader Lannes 
Wa\er at yonder wall — 

Out twrct the batterv -®moke® there flew 
A ndpr bound on bound 
Full-palloping nor bndle drew 
bntil he reached thp mound 
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The/z off there Bung m «mi/tng joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just hi'' horde’s mane, a boy , 
lou hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept hi-- lips comprised 
Sc iree any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his hn-i t 
Was all but shot in two 

"Well, ’ cried he, ‘ Emperor, by God « grace 
Wo \e got \ ou Ratidxml 
The Marshal s in the market place 
And y mill be there anon 
To sec your dig bird flip his tans 
Where I, to heart s desire, 

Perched him I" The chief s ey e flatbed, his plan* 

Soared up again like fire 

The chief a eye fia«hed , but presently 
Softened itself, a« sheatbe» 

A film the mother-eagle s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes, 

"You're wounded’" "Nay, ' the soldier's pride 
Touched to the quick, he said, 

"I m killed Sire’’ And his chief be=ide 
Smiling the boy fell dead 

—Robert Browning 

10 As you w ill have noted m reading this chapter and in follow- 
ing through some of the activities suggested above, the process of 
preparing to teach is an all-mclusne one In your education courses 
you Mill have many references to classroom conduct and procedures 
But there may yet be a few of the speech aspects of preparation that 
need further study What are some of them? Which of these have 
been examined in this chapter? Select two of the activities of special 
interest to you and im e«tigate them further by reading from these 
sources 

Baird, A Craig, Argumentation Discussion and Debate New York 
McGrau, 1950 

Chenoweth, Eugene C , Discussion and Debate Dubuque, Iowa Wm C 
Brown Coin pain, llol 

Crocker, Lionel, Jnterpretatne Speech New York Prendre Hall, 1£>2 
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Ewbank, H L, and J J Auer, Discussion and Debate New York 
Applcton-Centurv Croft?, 1951 

FanJer, Thomas, Lfjectne Group Discussion New York New 1 ork L in- 
vent), 193S 

Fessenden Seth A , Designed for List emng Dubuque, Iowa Wm C Brown 
Compan>, 1951 

— , and W a\ ne N Thomp on, Basic Erpenrncc* m Speech New lork 

Prentice Ilafl, 1951 

Haiman, FranUyn S , Group Leadership and Democratic Acttort Boston 
Houghton, 1950 

Lee, Charlotte, Oral Interpretation Boston Houghton, 1952 

Lee, Irving, How to Tall with People New York Harper, 1952 

Lev>, Ronald, and Rhea CLtcn, llandbool for Group Development Chi- 
cago (33S South Michigan) Socionomic Research Associates, 1950 

McBurnej , James H , and Kenneth G Hance, Discussion in Human Affairt 
New York Harjvr, 1950 

Reid, Loren D , Teaching Speech in the High School Columbia, Missouri 
Artcraft Press, 1952 

Utterback, William E, Group Thtnhng and Conference Leadership New 
York Rinehart <L Company, Inc , 1950 

, Learning Through Group Discussion Columbu-, Ohio The Junior 

Town Meeting League, 1949 

Weaver, Andrew T, and Glad>s Borchers The Teaching of Speech New 
York Prentice-Hall, 1952 
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Developing Skill in Interpersonal 
Communication 


1 What arc the occasions for facc-to face communication aside 
from your classroom relationships’ 

2 What types of social contacts Mill you make as a teacher and as 
a citizen’ 

3 In carrying out > our professional responsibilities, -what kinds of 
personal conferences will you need? 

4 How will jour effectiveness in such interpersonal situations in- 
fluence your success as a teacher? jour reputation in the com 
iDumtj 7 jour professional advancement? 

As you bring the total teaching job into perspective, you see 
that it is much more comprehensive than meeting your classes 
at the proper times, supervising pupil experiences attending 
faculty meetings and turning in reports You are dealing not 
only with pupils, you are dealing with your colleagues on the 
staff, with jour principal and supervisor, with visitors who 
"drop in" to observe or ask questions, with parents who are 
worried about their children’s progress or who are critical of 
school procedures, with officers of the PTA, and with various 
members of the community with whom you may have social 
or busme c s contacts Your effectiveness in such personal con- 
167 
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tacts depends l&rgeh upon your ability to share your ideas 
to listen and respond intelligently , to speak with poise and 
courtesy , and to observe the b^ic principles of good taste 
The title of the chapter, “Developing Skill in Interpersonal 
Communication,” implies an ongoing process Whether you are 
preparing to teach or whether you are now in a responsible 
teaching position you are growing m your ability to deal with 
people in \ anous types of social relationships As in other kinds 
of learning, ability improves with practice But it improves 
more rapidly if the learner is aware of the need and expends 
conscious effort to make his practice conform to basic princi- 
ples It is the purpose of this chapter to present 'ome of the 
principles which govern good interpersonal communication It 
i« manifestly impossible to pinpoint e\ ery po«sible occasion for 
such interchange of ideas, since the occasions arc as numerous 
as the circumstances that bring you into face-to-face relation- 
ships with y our colleagues, community co workers, supervisors 
or prospective employers In this chapter special attention will 
be given to the employment interview , the personal conference 
for exchange of information, and the counseling conference 
Before the student actually completes his years of profes- 
sional study , he will begin thinking about his “future job,” but 
the need to think of advancement does not stop at that point 
Few are the teachers who never have occasion to examine new 
opportunities Where wall you *eek employment? At what 
grade lev el w ill you teach? What subjects are y ou best prepared 
to teach? What qualifications will you be able to offer? How do 
you make application for a portion? If you are granted an 
interview, what do you say when you are face to face with your 
prospective employer? As you ponder tho^e questions it is well 
to remember that what you are doing and becoming now will 
determine in great measure your success in securing a desirable 
appointment If y ou hav e learned to be at ease in di^cu^ion if 
you have learned to express your ideas fluently and without 
embarrassment if you have learned to “speak to the point' 
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without wandering and digression, if jou hav e learned to be a 
good listener, if you have learned to be socially effective jou 
will * measure up satisfactorily when school superintendents 
and principals begin to cast an appraising eye over you 


Preparatory Steps 

Your personal interview with a prospective employer ml) bi 
the climax and most likely the determining factor in >our 



Court CJy of Uni m » of Dm m ITiolo by CJ Moke* 
Fffnln enc« u» personal conferences u important for your professional success 


effort to secure a position You need now conscious!) to direct 
jour attention toward setting the most appropriate stage for 
this interview which roi> last onlj a few minutes or several 
hours depending on the importance of the position to lie filled 
or on the time previously allotted bj appointment Tlic inter 
Men is likely to be relative^ short perhaps fifteen minutes to 
a half hour If tins i« to be jour fir«t teaching position the«c 
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may be the most important few minutes of your professional 
career 

In most cases jour prospective employer will have a tile oi 
recorded information about jou which you have sent to hun 
directly or through the placement service Be sure that the 
information which jou supply m advance presents as ade- 
quately as possible jour qualifications Be sure also that it 1 * 
neatly prepared, preferably in tjpewTitten form A pencilled 
first draft of all but routine items is advisable Chech all spell- 
ing, especially of proper names This adv once document repre- 
sents jou and should contain no hint of carelessness and 
inaccuracj If jou write a personal letter, which is often de- 
sirable, see to it that jour letter is m good form, that jour 
diction is acceptable, and that j our sentences conform to good 
usage Error breeds suspicion and weakens your cause 
One verj important item m an application is the list of 
names you provide as references Use only persons who are 
sufficiently acquainted with you to give a fair and accurate 
evaluation of your abilities and whose permission jou have 
obtained When po c sible, ash permission in person rather than 
by letter This will give you another opportunity for growth 
and improvement Do not be content with sajing, “I'm going 
to try to get a teaching position , maj I use j our name as a 
reference 7 " Arrange for a brief interview with the person if 
necessary Then state jour professional objectives and ask 
what suggestions he can give you for achieving your goal In- 
direct > you will learn what he believes to be your strength* 
and weaknesses Here again jour speech will influence your 
success Your speech effectiveness will influence what he writes 
on a recommendation form, or what he may say directly to a 
prospective employer about j ou 
Most hhely, jour next step will be to fill out application 
forms for a specific position, forms provided by the school 
sjstem where you are making application For your guidance, a 
sample form is given on the following pages 
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Middletown Public Schools 

Kind ol position for which 
(Space for picture here ) application is being made 

(NOTE Fill nut nr mu, out, haudwntmg after madm^ ^W 

' N0T Date of application 

Name — " ~ Phone 

Present address _ 

Permanent or home addr<~» 

Place of birth _ 

Date of birth 


_ Weight - 


Date 01 

Marital status (Single married forced) 

Height ■ — 

Number and age of children . Hijsieal defwtsdW ' 

Condition of health ' 

Most recent teaching pciuon he ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

Most recent "alary received ap p|, cation or he rent b) 

T— *££? In m“m C yT.pV-U»n. being con-dercd ^ 

Of rrliat college are joo ’ gm- 1 " 1 "'’ ' ^7 

Degree - Mmort s) 

Undergraduate maior(s) tte degree in, heated aboiet 

wtat college "orb hate ^ Semester hours or degree, 
College or unner it} 



social organization- are jou a 


Of what college 
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member 9 Indicate tlio t m which jou have held an office or which hate 
accorded > ou special honor 


What other honors or distinctions have been accorded jou in jour college 
or community? 


What languages can jou speak other than Eiigli'h 7 - 

What ia jour hobbj 7 — 

In the following Ii«t of subjects and activities, indicate with an S «r 
which jou have reasonable 'kill or in which you have participated, and with 
a T those vou consider jour elf competent to teach or to direct 

Art Penmanship Singing . Instrumental mu«ic . 

List uMrumentfs) Plaj ground activity 

Dramatics Forensics Band Orchestra Foot 

ball Basketball Tenm Track Golf - Swim 

ming Newspaper Annual Chorus Club or 

other activates (epecifj which) 

What special courses have jou had in methods relating to anj of the 
above 7 


Indicate experience or training vou have had quahfjmg vou for directing 
guidance, homeroom, supervised B tud>, student government, or anj sum 
lar actmtj 


How much supern ed or practice teaching have you had, and m wh3t 
grades or subjects 7 . 


Do jou have any special accomplishments not indicated above 7 
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Total number years teaching 

elude only Ml <.mo PO-.UOM >°» *'• > r 

S*J0rt Shorn Worh 

Place or Gr.de I* ,es - 


nature o, Po,t.on **■*« Emplo yment *-*»"« 


K ^-S., ar.’tLSi'-* to." >qu 


GENERAL Intormation 


r::rV^W 0 o C :: P ^nWorema,r,.,(or» r )- 

^ re tour ch.ef hobb.es or > m.ere.U - 


,\,th what common, ty mterests or 

ot what local «ate or national prole^ 
ber? 


organ, canons are you assorted’ 


ional organizations 


are joua mem 



What hat c been ) oor summer a ____ 


Summarise as ----- 
cate why you "»h <° Ic1 '“ 
(A page n*' 


be demoted 


to thi* «nmn>ary ) 
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Tins form incorporates items found mos J frcqUe "^ ™ 
pl.cat.on forms for teachers You can readily see how roanj 
varied factors affect jour possibilities of <=n.ploymct.t ^ 
sn e though this form is, j on may vv isl. to "rite a letter as 
setting forth special information regarding jour qualifications, 
particular reasons for being interested in the PO-Uon or thKh 
jou arc applj.ng and other pertinent .tens This maj be j 
first opportumtj to impress jour personality on jour proap 
live employer In addition to observing matters of good 
(mentioned earlier in the chapter), j our letter should be d.rec , 
sincere, and trulj indicative of jou as a person 

Although jou w ish to rev cal j our indiv idualit j or origin ) j 
it should be done m the bc«t taste Perfumed stationcrj , 
colored inks, “trickj” phraseology, face tiou«n css, or an > 0 

device of similar nature has no pla^c in the application c 

True, these unusual and startling methods will get attentio 
but it is not likely to be the kind that will get the position o 
j ou You are “selling ’ yourself, j our sen ices, and j our letter 
probably the first advertisement of jou 

Between the time you send jour letter and application form 
and the time you hav e an interview j ou need to make a carefu 
analysis of the prospectiv e situation There are sev eral reason 
for this First, you will wish to be sure that the position is 
really one that you desire Second, jou will wish to know wha 
kind of a community and living conditions jou maj expec 
Third, you will wi«h to be as well prepared for jour internet 
as possible 

What are the things that will furnish the best answers 
your questions 7 Here are some suggestions 


1 Location How large is the town or city 7 Are there man> s choo » 
in the system? Are thej m desirable locations in the cornrnu- 
mtj ? What kind of people liv e there? 

2 Organization Is the school sj stem highly organized? What kind 
of a supervisory sjstem does it have 7 Is instruction depart- 
mentalized 7 I\ho are the administrative officers? 
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3 Personnel How many teachers are there in the system? How 
many arc there m individual schools, especially those m which 
I may teach? What is the condition of the professional morale? 
Are there other teachers there of m> age group? What is the 
tenure policy? What is> the promotion policy? Is there a pro* 
gram of m service training? What fjpe of retirement policy 
is m force? 

4 PupiU Are the children the Kind I am accustomed to? Arc 
there many foreign bom or of foreign parentage? If so, what is 
the nationality background? Is there permanence of residence 
among the patrons or does the school population tend to be 
itinerant? 

5 Living conditions Is bousing prowded? If so, what kind is it? 
Are there conditions go\ erning where a teacher may live in the 
community? 

6 Miscellaneous It hat outside obligations will the teacher have? 
Is there a special social, moral or etlucal code, written or un- 
written, governing the teacher's behavior? Arc there religious or 
denominational factors affecting the teacher’s status? What 
other matters may determine the teacher's happiness and 
■success? 

You will, of course, add many other questions to suit your 
needs Your next concern is where to get the answers to your 
questions Some of them you may be able to get through 
your college placement service Some public school systems 
publish handbooks, or information bulletins for their staffs and 
prospective teachers A request for such information may be in- 
cluded m jour letter, if it has not been made available to you 
otherwise You may be acquainted with students or teachers 
from the school system in question, who will be able togne jou 
much useful information It maj not be wise to depend too 
much, however, on what you learn from one person, remember 
that he sees the situation only through his own eyes But the 
more jou know about your prospective situation, the more 
lihelj jou are to be happy in it Also the better prepared you 
will be for j our interv iew 
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The Employment Interview 

A college employment director reports that one outstanding 
graduate was stricken off the list of eligible applicants because 
he made an unsatisfactory presentation of himself in an inter- 
view. Only the fortunate chance conversation of the student s 
major professor with the interviewer later caused the student 
to be given a second consideration. He was employed, but or 
a less desirable position and at a lower salary* This unsatis- 
factory interview was, of course, but another evidence of the 
student’s inability to communicate effectively. Although an 
excellent scholar in many respects, he had never learned to ‘be 
his best self” in talking with people. The interview is simply 
another speech situation, and one in which speech effectiveness 
is vitally important. 

Here are some speech factors, and the manner of rating them, 
used by some interviewers in evaluating prospective candi- 
dates: 

voice*. Excellent Good Poor - — . — Too loud 

low Well modulated Any peculiar characteristics — — ■* 


diction*: Free of errors Average Contains many errors 

bate or speaking: Piapid Averaee Slow Jerky — 

Varied 

fttxe or speaking: Smooth Deliberate Hesitant — - — 

Monotonous 

accent on dialect: Foreign If to, what? 

Provincial If 50, what ? — 

DETECTS, IT ANT*. — — " 

pottcre: Excellent Good Fair - .. Poor 

bodily animation: Excellent Good Fair Poor — ■ — 

nek\ocsness: None Slight Excessive 

manner: Aggressive Natural Artificial 

sincer i ty: Outstanding Average Lacking 

frankness: Outstanding Average Lacking - 

mental alertness: Outstanding Average Slow 

originautt . Evident Apparently lacking 
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crareiui information OuMmirng Aietase Inafcquate 

general SPEECH effectiveness Excellent Good Fair 

Poor 

Other factors than speech to be considered are persona! ap- 
pearance, conduct dunng the interview, personal traits 
mannerisms, and knowledge of one’s major field of study Even 
these are not unrelated to one’s speech habits It is of some 
interest to note that speech is found near the top of the list 
of factors considered by prospective employers, considerably 
above the item of mastery of a major field of know ledge The 
reason is obvious speech, in its inclusive meaning, is an index 
of personal effectiveness 

On the other hand, no matter how excellent your speech, no 
matter how well you drill yourself in good grammatical usage, 
no matter how much you practice or are “coached,” you cannot 
hide yourself You must be an able person basically The 
campus characters w ho have earned the epithets, “Sloppy Sal,” 
with untidy clothing, unkempt ham, and careless posture, 
“Blundering Bill,” w ith his tactless, "bull in the cbma shop” 
manner, or “Mousey Milly," who has slipped in and out of 
class, unnoticed by professor or fellow Btudents are not likely 
to get much consideration by a prospectn e employer Defects 
of appearance character, or personality cannot be glossed over 
by a “formula” furnished by a tailor or speech teacher It is 
true that when the demand for teachers in a given field far 
exceeds the supply, even such inferior applicants may be em- 
ployed, but they get the poorest, not the best, positions Re- 
member, you must have something to give, it is not enough 
that you get the position and draw the salary 

You may now be concerned mth the exact form the inter- 
view may take Actually there is no ‘ exact” form, the interview 
is a face-to face communicative situation In some ca«es the 
interviewer may do most of the talking m «?ome ciwes you, as 
the person being interviewed, may do it 3t may r be a simple 
question-and-answ er matter, or, on rare occasions, the inter- 
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viewer may u«e trick deuces or methods You will need to be 
prepared to adapt to an) of these It will be to jour ad 
if you can learn how >our prospective employer usu “ lj 
duets his mteruews Certaml) you should try to sense qu.eU) 

the pattern he is following f *v p 

If you have made a careful and accurate analysis of me 
school, community, and employer, you will hav e no .dr® « 

‘leading into” the interview easily and casually If yo 

do most of the talking the mterv icwer will giv e y ou the oppo 
tumty to “carry on” by appropriate questions Keep in 
that every time you open your mouth, you reveal 60 “ e 

about yourself That i« his reason for letting you talk Rcroe “ 

ber al«o that he has the necessary factual data about >ou 
the application form, =o let there be no needless repetition 
this kind of information He ma>, however, ask jou to e a 
rate on «ome aspect of jour background, training, or expe 
ence that could not be indicated on the form Trj to under; a 
the purpose behind a que«tion and limit vour response accor 
ingl> The interv lewer’s questions ma\ be few, but the} ^ 
probablj be phrased m such a waj as “to gi\e >ou the rope 
Be careful what 3 ou do with it 

It is seldom that the interview is all talk on one side or 1 
other, more often it is give and take, questions and answer^ > 
both parties "i ou are as much concerned with finding out abou 
the position as the emploj er is w ith finding out about } ou 
jour questions with sincerity and tact \\01d giving the h® 
pression that 3 ou are probing, or that 3 ou fear there ma> 
something wrong with the position or with the per«onn e 
already employed "\ou probablj would not have applied 3 
that fear existed Answer questions with equal sincentv an 
honest} regardless of whether the questions *;eem to be relat ^ 
to the position or not Interviewers often u c e indirect mean 
to discover jour qualifications Whatever you do avoid bln 
ing No emploj er cares for a 1 fal c e front — and he can usu 
see through it very easily What jou express m an interview 
is yourself Let it be your best self 
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The inability to deal with ideas in a conversational setting 
has been the stumbling block /or many otherwise capable indi- 
viduals. You may not be a master of the art of speech, but you 
can observe a few' simple cautions. Think before you speak; 
then speak with all the confidence you can master. Control 
your worries and fears; you may be nervous, but most nervous- 
ness is not evident unless your actions reveal it. Besides, 
your employer makes some allowance for the tension of the 
situation. He has interviewed nervous applicants before, and 
many of them have turned out to be excellent teachers. 

You are likely to be more disturbed by the interviewer who 
does almost all the speaking than by the one who asks many 
questions. You will wonder how he can learn anything about 
you if he does not give you a chance to say something. The 
answer is, he will be observing your reactions to what he says. 
You will reveal yourself through facial expression, covert move- 
ment, and other subliminal manifestations that he has learned 
to detect. Occasionally, of course, you find the person who is 
enamoured of his own voice and ideas and loves to give vent 
to both. Even in this case, being a listener is an asset. Many 
persons have learned to listen well. Listening is also more than 
mere hearing; it involves visible or audible response. The visi- 
ble response should be as honest, sincere, and guileless as your 
audible response to questions. Do not wear a “false front." 

Although there are many trick methods of interviewing, it is 
likely that fewer are used by school employers than by per- 
sonnel managers in industry, where they may “pay off” better 
in discovering the grain among the chaff. \ ou are not likely 
to have the experience of being given an appointment at a 
certain hour, then apparently being “stood up,” while you arc 
actually being observed as you wait {patiently or impatiently ) 
for the “boss” to see you. Sometimes, however, you will en- 
counter a situation in which the interviewer is late or in which 
the appointment must be postponed. Always adjust yourself 
courteously’ and graciously to such disappointment or other 
unforeseen circumstances. 
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Regardless o£ the kind of interv lew , there are some questions 
you should be prepared to answer The following occur fre- 
quently 

1 It by arc } ou interested in this particular position or school 
system? 

2 From what position or kind of work have you demed the 
greatest personal satisfaction? 

3 W hat is the highest salarv v ou hav c ev er receiv ed? 

4 How long do y ou expect to teach? 

5 What is your professional goal? 

6 Have you ever been discharged from a position? If e o, for 
what reasons? 

7 "VI hat do you do when y ou do not hav c to do something? 

8 What amusement, entertainment, or recreational activities 
do you enjoy most? Why? 

9 What do you consider to have been y our greatest achiei ement 
thus far in life? 

10 What kind of people do you like mo c t or do you enjoy mo"t? 

11 Do you think you arc able to criticize other persons tactfully? 

12 Can y ou accept criticism tactfully and graciously ? 

13 What kind of work aside from teaching do you like mo^t? 

14 Where have you liked Irving best? 

15 W hat books and magazines have you read recently? 

16 What in your family background has particularly qualified 
y ou for teaching? 

17 Are you economically independent? 

18 Are y ou in debt? 

19 Did you work your way through college entirely or in part? 

20 What do y ou consider reasonable working hours? 

21 W hat is your attitude toward time for extra curricular activi 
ties? 

22 Do you get greater satisfaction from working with people or 
with things? 
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The list might easily even be extended Can you see why a 
prospective employer might ask questions like these? Discuss 
m class the reasons for questions 4, 7 , 9, 11, 12, 18 20 
Now let us get a “close-up” look at the inten lew itself Keep- 
ing m mind that “your first impression m%> be your last > ou 
appear on the scene appropriately dressed What constitutes 
“appropriateness” m this case 1 * You are being interviewed for 
teaching— not for acting, song and dance routines, or cosmetic 
modeling Your clothing should be neat, well-fitting, and m 
good taste for the time and place You should look clean, well 
cared for, and well groomed In addition to making a good im- 
pression on your interviewer, attention to your personal ap- 
pearance will bolster your own confidence 
Just as your clothing and appearance should be appropriate 
so should your manner You are in a professional situation, not 
m a construction camp or at a society tea A friendly, courteous 
and sincere manner is m order Be friendly, but avoid effusive- 
ness, be courteous without being coldly formal, be restrained 
m manner without being dull, hesitant, or taciturn , be accurate 
and precise without being prissy and pedantic Suit jour 
manner (including your speech) to the situation Your choice 
of ideas and words would scarcely be the same on the Iron 
Range of Minnesota as m the Cotton Countrj of Mississippi 
The farmer school board member on the plains of Colorado 
would not respond as would the personnel director in highly 
urbanized New Jersey Your voice, although ahvajs pleasant 
and well-modulated, will take on different colorings in differ- 
ent situations Imagine talking with a superintendent in his 
mahogany furnished office and talking to a school director 
bouncing across his ranch m a jeep True, these illustrations 
represent extremes, but they suggest the wide variety of situa- 
tions in which you may interview an employer 
During your interview, you will be confronted with a prob- 
lem of selection Obviously jou cannot recite your entire life's 
history m the fifteen minutes jou may have been allotted 
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First, then, minimize repetition (Incidentally, wc arc 
our own advice by emphasizing this pointagam ) , S e«^ 

concise but as complete as possible in a short time 1 . 

over- or understatement Be neither the braggart nor the 
shrinking violet Fourth, emphasize the qualities yo 
you possess that would contribute something worth 
the school and the community Make it clear that you 
something to offer, that you look upon your prospective job 



It w nice to give tomethng to the interview besides your presence 


an opportunity for service In the present day of fixed sa ar > 
schedules, individual bargaining or “horse-trading" may J e °P 
ardize your professional prospects 

After you have completed your interview, your fate res ^ * 
the hands of the interviewer The more highly professions ie 
is and the more highly organized the school system the more 
likely he is to use an evaluation form, incorporating the ideas 
listed on page 176 to record his impressions In addition e 
may ask himself questions like these about you 
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1 Does he «hou a sincere interest m the teaching profession? 

2 Does be re-iljj like to work u ith boj « and girls’ \\ as there any 
''false front' m his assertion of interest in children’ 

3 Does he have an appreciation of how learning takes place’ 

4 Docs he have an> new ideas? Does he seem receptive to new 
ideas’ 

5 Does he have tact’ Did he show it in the inten lew? 

6 ts he interested m things outside the cla^room’ 

7 Does he make his ideas clear to others? Docs he speak well 9 

8 Is he frank and straightforw ard in his responses? 

9 Does he show evidence of being able to work with others’ 

10 Does he give evidence of being Ob'-errant? 

11 Does he seem to have initiative’ 

12 Does he have a pleading appearance? 

13 Did lie “near well” in the interview or did be seem to fade 
out ' or “near thin* ’ 

14 Does he have a friendly manner and attitude? 

15 How active docs he seem to be m social, religious, and civic 
affairs? 

16 Is he likely to be a financial a««et or liability in the com- 
munity? 

17 Is he likely to contribute to a better opinion of the teaching 
profession m the community? 

18 la he likely to be more concerned with helping bojs and girls 
than with teaching subject matter’ 

39 Are his ]ci B ure time activities the kind that would be accept- 
able and approved in the community? 

20 Does he have a sen c e of humor? 

21 Is he hkelj to be thoroughl> dependable? 

22 Docs he «c cm to have adequate competence in his subject 
matter field? 

Again this list is only suggestive, but you may do a bit of 
introspection, asking v ourself, "How would he answer thc*e 
questions about me’ ’ 
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mowing Up the Employment Interview 
Usually you will be told that you .dl be informed m due 
time about action to be taken on the basis *£?*££** 
However, the tinting of n brief follow-up le on of 

mended This letter may be no more than nn “P 
thanks or appreciation for the opportunity of thc .nten e ; 
with some comment specifically slanted toward a pom ° 1 in 
terest that emerged in the discussion Also you may e ’ 

if it seems appropriate, some bit of information that y 

been overlooked , a . 

In some ca*es the position for which you are appl> £ 
possibly not be vacated, or it may be filled by someone 
qualified than you In such cases you may wish to write, 
pressing appreciation for the opportunity of the mterv i > 
asking that your application be kept on file (or not, dep ° 

on circumstances) for future similar positions Such action ro 

open the way for a follow-up interview at a later date 
Aside from your educational preparation, which of cours 
basic to your later success, your ability to handle ideas 
face-to-face situation (as m an interview ) is probably them ^ 
important factor influencing your professional future Do n 
feel defeated, however, if your first interview fails to maten 
lze into a desirable teaching position In reasonably norm 
times, there may be a hundred letters of application writ e , 
and scores of interviews, for each position to be filled By 
same token, you may find yourself in the fortunate position 
being able to choose among a number of offers If you are 
well-qualified teacher and have prepared well for your in er 
views, you will have little difficulty in finding a place for y our 
self in the profession The teacher who is foresighted, an 
whose goals are well fixed, does not allow himself to be I s 
mayed by competition By studious preparation he makes bun 
self the kind oj person that his chosen job demands The be? 
employment insurance is professional competency 
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Other Types of Personal Conference 

The importance of interpersonal communication for the 
teacher is by no means confined to the employment interview 
Professional success is significantly influenced by the teachers 
interpersonal relations on the job He is constantly confronted 
with in-service responsibilities which challengehis good judg 
ment and competence in dealing with fellow -teachers adminis 
trators, parents, and community leaders m face-to-face confer 
ence situations 

You will find that roost of your personal conferences fall into 
two general categories— informational conferences and counsel- 
ing conferences Often these are directly related and overlap 
one with the other even in a single meeting It is not uncommon 
both to seek information of a parent and to counsel him regard- 
ing his child at the same time Frequently the process of seek- 
ing information is a counseling approich itself in that the 
exchange of information paves the way for clearer insights 
Questions arc planned in a way to point up the specific prob- 
lem or problems to be discussed and to establish a feeling of 
mutual rc&pect 


The /n/ormationaf Conference 
The teacher can usually assume that the person whom he is 
interv lew mg is competent to give him the information he need' 
Occasionally, of course, he will meet a situation which will tax 
his patience because of the seeming inability of his interviewee 
to observe, to remember, or to communicate what he knows Of 
chief concern to the mten icner is the attitude of the person to 
whom he is talking Bingham and Moore, after considering 
other possible limitations of the interview, emphasize the im- 
portance of attitude 

Equally serious art limitations imposed by hi« (the mter- 
viewce'e) feelings of self-concern and similar t mot tonal 
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Drviuu -*•* 

complications which tend to detcnnmc his mentaUtUtuJ 
toward the interviewer and ! '^Zn , “elo«es should 

or deceitful feanns lest an> mlo^ntion 1m and 

anxious^^plea^c^telhng vvhat c^ageTias 

dotltnan'amatcuT anthropologist has asked about h,s 
religious beliefs and tribal customs 


In most instances these emotional d ' sturb “™“ ’fUional 

present m conferences between the teacher and h.s pro c 

peers, but in talking with parents and pupils the 
often encounter strong attitudes of se,f ‘ con “ r ” J ot the 
happens that the protection of self or child, in the mi d 
parent, initially outweighs the rational consideration of* 

The teacher can minimize this danger by obser g, 
mg and analyzing these tendencies toward prejud " d 
He will try to be careful to focus on the problems 
not hecome involved in irrelevancy and d.gression Bingh 
and Moore suggest that the greatest hazard to the succes 
interview is “the failure of the interviewee and interview 
understand each other Exceedingly great care must be 
to make sure that the interviewee answers the question 
the interviewer is asking" 5 ,, er 

Often questions and answers by-pass each otner, 
through intent or misunderstanding Much of the dang 
misunderstanding can be avoided by careful planning a 
being willing to take time enough in the process of tne 1 
view to check for mutual agreement on the meanings ol q 

tions and answ ers has 

Major Charles Estes of the Federal Mediation service gn 
developed a procedure which he uses quite successfully ^ ^ 

union and management representativ es have difficulty *** 
contract form He asks one person to read a fev, sentences 
the contract and then asks the others to explain wha 
1 W alter tan Djke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore How to l nleT 


’Walter tan JJjk.e Bingham ana uruce victor uooiu 
3rd revved edition (New tort Harper <L Brothers 1941) P 249 
•/bid p 2o2. 
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heard When all are m agreement on the content and its impli- 
cation, another person reads the next sentence (or sentences) 
and again explanations of meaning are called for You can also 
help to advance the understanding between yourself and jour 
interviewee by occasional re-statements of what is said This 
is especially effective when it is done in a manner of humble 
inquiry or search for meaning rather than m a mood of accusa- 
tion or criticism Any aggressive attitude on your part will 
generally be reflected in an aggressive reaction by the other 
person 

Careful planning will usually help you to Bteer an interview 
successfully toward its objective Weaver, Borchers and Smith 
summarize the usual steps m planning in their report on a spe 
cific interview project The central question to be answ ered was 
“What is the purpose of student government in this high 
school? ' What sort of planning ought to take place prior to an 
interview designed to secure the desired information? 

1 The interviewer should formulate his purpose careful!} 

(Does he want opinion on the functions of student gov- 
ernment? Does he want facts on the past operation of 
■student gov eminent? Should he try to get the prosptcin e 
interviewee to give ilfu«trations of his concepts of the 
functions of student government? and so on ) 

2 The mten lower should plan certain key questions, or at 
least lines of questioning he proposes to follow 

3 The interviewer «hould decide what information the in 
terviewee w ill want in regard to the purpose of the inter 
view and he should be readj to give this information 
quickly and cleirly 

i The interviewer should plan time and place arrange 
meats for the interviewees convenience 3 

The Counseling Conference 

In conferences with parents and pupda jou are usually in- 
terested in much more than an exchange of information Tou 
•Andrew T Weaver Gladys L Batcher? and Donald K Smith The Teach 
mg o) Speech (J-ew York Prentice-Hail Inc 1952) p 2SI 
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an emotional problem, or to suggest certamtoraWc ^ 

action. In doing so, an exchange o JI \ 0 y 0Ur 

important part in the conference, but it s second i ry Y 
major purpose. The first condition requisite to such * , ee 
ence is a sound relationship between counselor and co ^ 
A basis of mutual respect must be established befo 



Courtesy of Lubbock (Texas) Public Scb 

This counseling situation is typical oj the secondary school teacher’s ac £j*' jj. 
The counseling function , including teacher-parent conferences, w 
portant at the elementary level 

results can be expected. Remember that attitudes are ^con- 
tagious. Your state of mind communicates itself very quickly 
the person with whom you are talking. If you are aloof* 11 
evasive, you may expect aloofness and evasiveness in retur ^ 
To develop respect and confidence, you must first create a 
atmosphere of frankness and friendliness. f , 

It is relatively easy for the teacher (in a conference w 
a parent, for example) to understand what is said, but oft en 
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the meaning behind the words is of far greater importance 
Note the “slant,” or the implications, of certain statements Is 
the parent trying to protect the child? Is he making light of 
the problem? Is he trying to impress you by what he says? 
Communication is not limited to the words that are spoken, 
it must include “between the lines " 

Silences also are revealing Where and when does a person 
pause, or hesitate, as he tries to tell you about his problems? 
Note the ideas which are reluctantly expressed, or not ex- 
pressed at all Observe also other indications of emotion a 
truculent tone, a loud voice, a hurried and nervous manner 
Often you can discover clues to attitudes, or emotional "sets 
not obtainable from the words themselves 
If, as the conference proceeds, you do not discern improve- 
ment in initially undesirable attitudes, it is quite probable 
that you have not found a successful way of communicating 
with your counselee It may be that he feels inhibited by the 
formality of the conference Sometimes a chat m the hall, a 
session on the front steps, or a “casual” meeting on the street 
or playground will serve your purpose better than an office 
appointment Counseling is certainly not confined to specific 
surroundings Be on the alert to note changes in attitude They 
are seldom expressed in words, they ore revealed by symptoms 
Typical symptoms are a calmer manner of speech, fewer nega- 
tive comments, a more spontaneous reaction to questions and 
suggestions The better you understand people (including 
yourself), the more successful you mil be in establishing good 
counseling relationships 

Erickson consolidates many of the most u^ble procedures 
m counseling situations under the general heading of “Tech- 
niques During the Interview” Of these, the following ideas 
would seem to be of greatest value to you as a teacher 

1 The opening of the interview can be accomplished bv 
the application of a few of the ordinal} rules of good 
manners Often the approach can then be through a 
relatively neutral or casual statement 
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2 Questions which can be answered by “jes” or "no” 
should be used onlj when sou wi=h to cut off the other 
pcr*on’s conversational flow 

3 When the interviewee explains what has occurred in 
other similar meetings with other teachers, it is worth 
remembering that he will interpret what other people 
have told him pnmanlj in term* of his own feeling and 
attitudes and wants, not with any high degree of objec- 
ts lty 

4 A v erj frequent error of beginning lntorv icw ers is to tr> 
to put words in the other person's mouth or to tr> to 
talk louder and faster than his conferee 

5 Avoid any evidence that >ou approve or disapprove of 
the attitudes expre^ed Accept them hut do not voice 
>our criticism* — certainly not immediately 

6 Do not think of the jnten lew as a cross-examination 
Spread out your questions so thev ’ll not pile up, espe- 
cially at the beginning 

7 Do not become disturbed bj short periods of silence B> 
all means avoid chattering m a way to break up the 
trend of thought One way to break a silence is to a*k 
the interviewee to tell you a little bit more about a 
point he has just made 

8 When jou become involved with deep-seated emotions, 
it is usually better to reflect them than to react to them 
It is better to sa>, “You feel that people are being un- 
fair to you,” than to tell the complainer "Every bod> 
has trouble getting along at some fime ” 

9 There is no hard and fast rule about how much you 
should talk, for at times you may have to talk a great 
deal to create the conditions which j on think propitious 
to further discussion, but as a general rule, the success- 
ful interv lewer talks le*s than half the time 

10 Do not try to pump more out of the other person than 
he wants to tell if you hope to have the chance to talk 
with him again 

11 Try to keep the interview in major channels 

12 The other person is probably not especially interested 
(certamlj not at first) in your opinion or j our experi- 
ences Generally speaking, the interviewer should keep 
him«elf out of the di*cu«sion 
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13 The interview should be terminated gracefully and dip 
lomatically Quite often a phrase such as Do you think 
«e have done all we can for today? will help to draw 
it to a close It may help for the interviewer to stand 
and move toward the door It is important in an) event 
to develop your own technique of ending an interview 
when it is really over Teachers often have their ^parc 
time usurped b> persons who want to prolong a con 
ference beyond its productive stage * 

It is probable that no interpersonal communication situation 
such as the counseling conference can be reduced to a set of 
rules or techniques as valuable as they may be for general 
guidance Every situation is an individual situation and calls 
for discretional judgment and adaptation However there arc 
enough factors common to all interviews and counseling situa 
tions to justify a careful study of general principles involved 
m effective conference procedure The suggestions given above 
and those which follow should be interpreted in this light The) 
pouit the direction without blueprinting the journey 
In an earlier publication Erickson summarized suggestions 
for school counselors w hich can be directlj utilized by the class 
room teacher in the many interpersonal situations m which the 
counseling objective is present 

1 Gather «orae information in adv ance and stud) the data 
before the mterv len 

2 Use a warming up period to get acquainted 

3 Study counselee to determine vour starting techniques 

4 Follow counselee s lead before mov mg from the general 
into the sj ecific from the obvious to the Ie c s apparent 

5 Use an exploratory period to Jtam n little about all as 
peels of the coun«elce and to locate general areas of 
possible importance 

6 Try to locate some achievements rtrengths prides or 
drives of counselee to u«e if necessary 

7 Show a direct interest in the counselee 

* Chflor 1 E Erickson The Covntehng Inter i «(N« iork Prontirt'-IWI 
lac 1050) pp “0-S2 
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8 Accept hi» statements and attitudcB as facts (as a start- 
ing relationship) 

9 Don t argue, trj to persuade, or coerce 

10 Don’t gossip about others or show anj tendency to re- 
veal confidences 

11 The ‘conversational hooks” — end with a question or 
pick up something he has already said 

12 Answer Ins questions m a frank, straightforward waj 

13 Avoid a patronizing or s> mpathctic manner Don't crj 
on his shoulder 

14 Encourage comments bj coun c elcc but do not probe 

15 Dont re\cal jour attitudes or jou will condition the 
rest of the interview Don’t imply, suggest, or indicate 
jour reactions 

16 Begin with the most important thing on his mind Ifow 
did it begin? lVhen did he first notice it? 

17 A discussion of a test result is often a good place to 
start an interview 

18 Be sure the coun'clce has a chance to release his ten- 
sions 

19 Encourage counsclee to cany his own responsibility for 
his problems 

20 Permit him to tell his own story m his own way Don’t 
interrupt 

21 The mtemewee should be considered as a conversa- 
tional equal 

22 The interviewer makes clear the client’s responsibility 
for planning and action 5 

Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 

Suggested class activity Role plajmg (that is, taking the part of 
another person in a given situation) allots one to react spontane 
ously because there is no pressure to be “right” in his words or 
actions Hence, be can usually separate himself’ enough from the 
role he is playing to permit objective evaluation Assume roles in the 
following situations suggested in 1 and 2 below and then open to 
class discussion the manner m which the problems were handled 

. *? ll5 £, rd £ PncksoD A Practical Handbook for School Counselors (be* 
York The Ronald Company 1911) p v, 
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1 You ore the teacher of n fifth-grade etas One little girl is ee- 

teacher, (c) , the parents Role-play the conference 



3 Analyze the factors ” 

eerv.ee or from a !’ ubl,c '' °° al y I o your own chances of gelt 
fill it out completely and analyse y 

position on the basis of the data 
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5 Work m pairs, exchanging application forms prepared for 
Project 4, one person being the potential emplo) er, the other the 
prospective teacher Demonstrate nn interview for the class after 
you have rclicar>cd it suQicientl> Give it all the appearances of 
spontaneity and reality >ou po=sibl> can Dre=s as you would for 
the actual interview 

6 Using the form for evaluating interviewees, evaluate other 
members of the cla«s as the} demonstrate Project 5 

7 How would >ou answer the questions which the interviewer 
might have a«ked about each of the candidates’ Write a summary 
statement on each 

8 Write a follow-up letter ba«cd on the interview m which >ou 
participated 

9 You probably noticed in the early part of tins chapter the 
sentence, “Your personal interview with a prospective cmplo>cr will 
be the climax, and most likely the determining factor, in J our effort 
to secure a portion ” Although >ou cannot learn to be effective in 
interviews merely by reading about them, the more you know about 
the principles involved, the more directed can be your practice Read 
from some of the following sources and volunteer to report briefly 
on some of the important ideas you encounter 

Bingham, Walter Van Djke, and Bruce V Moore, How to Interview, 3rd 
revised edition New York Harper, 1951 
Edlund S W , and M G Edlund, Pick Your Job and Land It! New York 
Frenticc Hall, 1938 

Enck on, Clifford E , The Counseling Interview New York Prcntice-Hall, 

1950 

Fessenden, Seth A , Speech and the Teacher New York Longmans 194& 
Halsey, George D , Selecting and Inducting Employees New York Harper, 

1951 

Huston, Alfred D , and Robert A Sandberg, Everyday Business Speech 
New York Prentice Hall, 1943 

Mawhraney, Clara K and Harley A Smith Business and Professional 
Speech New York American Book, 19o0 
Reager, Richard C You Can Talk Well New Brunswick, New Jer*) 
Rutgers University Pre««, 1949 

Sondel, Be% Are You Telling Them ? New 4ork Prentice-Hall, 1947 
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hi Your Classroom: Stimulating 
Participation 


Moidino a heterogeneous group of pupils into a working 
unit, m which each individual feels a responsibility to con- 
tribute to the success of a group enterprise, is a challenging 
task Individual differences cannot be erased, and it is not de- 
sirable to erase them But they can be blended and utilized 
in cooperative social effort. In the variegated experiences of 
school life, as in out-of school life, there are participation op- 
portunities for everyone The roles may be different, but each 
offers its own satisfactions and rewards To stimulate indi- 
vidual participation in group effort it is necessary first to de- 
velop group consciousness and group acceptance This brings 
into focus the whole problem of interpersonal relationships, 
not only your relationships with pupils but pupils’ relation- 
ships with one another 

Let us look first at the gettmg-acquamted period— that first 
day when you meet your new class for the first tune As a 
matter of fact, the getting acquainted period will continue as 
long as the class continues Each week and each month will 
deepen your understanding of your pupils and your pupils’ 
personalities And with your increasing knowledge you gain 
increasing confidence But those first days are crucial The 
climate that is set may determine success or failure in your 
IDa 
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effort to derelop cla=s rapport and cooperation Before 
mg the next paragraphs, tty to answer the^e 'PJest.ons ^ ^ 
xour own experience Rhat does the teacher ude , 

climate” conducne to good pupil response 7 V\ hat attit 
does he exhibit 7 How are the-e attitudes shown Does 
attitude usualh rcreal itself tilien the teacher spent sr 
Before xou ever step into jour classroom, jour pupi 
speculate 'about what hind of teacher jou are Vou wtt I « 
equally curious about the pupils who come into jou 
on that first daj You maj haxe formed a mental picture, 
reports left bj the former teacher, of Susie or Joh "" y 
llbam But they are not real personalities to jou unt J 

have met them, talked to them, observed their respond, an 

watched their behavior in work and play This ge n> 
acquainted process is a challenge for both class and teac 
Your pupils will tend to make judgments quickl} —perhaps 
quicklj As a wiser and more mature person, jou will with 10 
judgment until jou ha\e sufficient e\idence to suppor 1 
Above all, jou will avoid “lumping” jour pupils immedia e ) 
into the categories of bnght, average, and dull, on the assuinp- 
tion that you are recognizing individual differences bj sue 
classification Knowing vour pupils is something more t an 
knowing their IQ’s The things that make them personality 
to jou are the things that make them individuals — their 
havior m social situations, their interests, their emotion^ 
patterns, their personal attitudes Your group maj have sums'" 
characteristics, but it is never completelj homogeneous Wa c 
for revealing cues that appear from day to day Tom’s mf3tua^ 
tion with Bettj, Burt’s constant bid for attention. Beck} c 
pride and “superior” attitude, Beth’s reserve and fear of 
approv al Your first day is ju«t the beginning of a relation'hip 
that will npen into understanding as the j ear proceeds 

The clas'Toom is the pupil’s “home” for nearlj’ half h 15 
waking hours It is important, therefore, that he should dev elop 
a feeling of belonging, that he should acquire a positive atti 
tude of cooperation instead of a negativ e attitude of resistance 
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The school climate should be inciting rather than inhibiting 
But this climate is difficult to achieve if the t etcher seems to 
saj , by his attitude and manner, “This is my room , you are 
here and you have to stay here whether you like it or not It is 
my responsibility to give the orders, and it is your responsi- 
bility to do as you are told ” Fortunately this is not a pres alent 
attitude among teachers, but it can still be observed in some 
American classrooms Most teachers see the wisdom (and the 
educational value) of sharing responsibility with their pupils 
and challenging their initiative and cooperative efforts Other 
factors that contribute to climate are the phj sical em ironraenfc 
and the interpersonal relationships established through good 
communication Pride in keeping the room neat and clean, 
orderly and convenient arrangement of furniture, maps, sup- 
plies, nail decorations, care with respect to heating, lighting 
ventilation— all make an important contribution to the en- 
vironment of the school “home " The major factor, however, 
that males for acceptance or nonacceptance of the school on 
the part of the pupils is the type of human relationships that 
are developed through cooperative group living 


Interpersonal Relations Within the Group 
In the classroom where associations are inevitably formed, 
there will be some pupils who are happy and secure because 
they are “accepted ’ by their classmates, but there will also be 
others who feel rejected, unchosen, or merely tolerated Unless 
you can discover these latter ones and help them in their ad- 
justment, the frustration and unhappiness that are part of their 
lives will pose a serious problem As you can readily see, these 
“social feelings" of satisfaction or dissatisfaction maj arise out 
of patterns of relationship within the class irrespective of the 
“tone” the teacher strives to set Helen Hall Jennings points 
out in Sociometry in Group Relations that 

What is usually not so well realised is that the 
social atmosphere is verj large!} created and maintained 
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bj pupil interaction and onlj in part bj the tone the 
teacher «ets A dominantly decline factor 1= the con«tclla 
tion of attraction and rejection so often linked with the 
values that operate among the bojs and girls them«cl\c 

This idea that the conditions under which the students work 
and that the relationships among the students need to be as 
desirable as possible is further emphasized b> Vndermn, V\ hip- 
pie and Gilchrist in the Fort} ninth A earhook, of the National 
Society for the Stud} of Education, Learning and Instruction 

Ever} part of the K chool environment should he con 
ducivc to the he t all round development of student* In 
other words ever} teacher has to recognize that in addition 
to giving guidance to the particular unit of work which is 
in process in bis room he is nl=o responsible for seeing that 
effective communication skills arc being developed, that the 
health of the pupil is being maintained and improved, that 
desirable human relations arc dev eloped 2 

The process of dev eloping good human relations in the class 
room is not v ery different from that of dev eloping good rela 
tions in any small group with similar interests and purposes or 
in a large industrial organization No one, not ev en the teacher 
leader, or manager can tell the persons inv olved that they mud 
enjoy the society of the others, the spontaneous and willing 
acceptance of other persons is one s own task We as teachers 
can discover existing conditions and promote changes that will 
favor good relations but we cannot force good relations b) 
scolding 

What are the pupils in jour classes going to be like 7 Hdl 
they be very young just * cutting their teeth on the new ex 
penences of school life 7 Or will they be awkward self conscious 
youngsters just ‘ breaking into adolescence 7 Will thej be from 

1 Helen Hall Jennings Soacmetry tn Group Relations (W ashington D C 
American Council on Educat on 1919) p 1 
* G Lester Anderson Gertrude Whipple and Robert Gilchrist The School 
as a Learning Laboratory” in Fortj ninth \earbooh of the National SociW 
for the Study of Education Part I Learning and Instruction p 343 Quoted 
by permission of the Society 
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the ' other side of the tracks ? K ill they bo docile and amena 
ble? or vigorous independent willful and assertive 7 Will they 
cause disciplinary problems? UiIZ some of them have speech 
and hearing difficulties 7 Will they be interested m learning 7 
The probability is that they will be a pretty heterogeneous 
group in most respects other than age But they will have at 



Courtesy ot Adu I LroJerth p 


Part e potion cnnnot be stimulated by coercion 

least one major need that will be common to all of them — the 
opportunity to grow socially (and therefore intellectual!} and 
emotionally) through experience in living uorhmg and play- 
ing with others 

No one successfully lives a life isolated from his fellows 
Vs soon as one attempts to remove himself from the influence 
of others he is classified as having asocial attitudes Dr Rucsch 
points out the increasing impact of society upon the individual 
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„ n nt r(^ in to ECC till individual in tho context 
o! n toe, id Mtirit.on Our Retimed civilization has ^reduced 
lire mulkctunl i-ohtum of people to a "» m ™ 
modern mini" of communicutmn nnil trnnsiortation « 
eelernte tire di«cimnation of inforraxt.on to ttiehnn rartwt 
that in tire not too .Intent future u can expect tlmt no in 
dnidunl or group trill be able to c~cipc tucli innuencc for 
long 3 


Effective Interchange oj Ideas 
Your success xn >our classroom is dependent not only upon 
the physical environment, the climate for learning which 5 
help to create, and the interpersonal relationships within 
group, but also upon ) our abilit> to promote the cfTcctiv e intc - 
change of ideas Teacher accomplishment is, in part, tie - 
mined by productiv lty of the pupils, but “products it> njj? 
more than the mastery of specific items of subject matter 
which is learned m school extends far bej ond the data care u 
arranged in lesson plans and dutifully absorbed by the lcarne 
Anderson points out xn the Introduction to Learning an n 
struction that 


Aseign-studj -recite procedure involves the assumption 
that learning is sjnonjmous with memorizing (studj ) an (l 
that instruction is a matter, first, of defining the content to 
be learned (assignment), and, second, of checking up to see 
that the "lcs-on" has been learned (recitation) These pro- 
cedures ha\ e been expanded and enriched m their dev clop- 



new concept on the other hand, is developing according to 
the principle that learning is a change in behavior corre~ 
lated tnth experience Instruction is guidance of learning— 
a process of bringing about behavioral changes bv selecting 
and organizing content or activities (often with the 

“Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson Communication The Social l/ofo* 
o] Ptychialry (New \ork W W Norton 1951) p 3 
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learners full participation) and stimulating tl e u teraction 
of pupils -with the content or activities 1 2 3 4 * * 

Most teachers recognize and accept this philosophy The* know 
that telling is not teaching and that repetition of required 
facts is not satisfactory evidence of learning But some teachers 
do not differentiate too clearly beta een guided and unguided 
experience Without the guiding function of the teacher class 
room actn ities may easily become chaotic and purposeless m 
spite of a certain amount of deceptive zest with which they are 
undertaken 

Guided Discussion m Your Classroom 
Although group discussion uas emphasized m Chapter 6 as 
an important activity m your own learning it is dealt with 
again in the present context as a method which you will u=e as 
a teacher in guiding the learning of your own pupils To build 
a good working and learning group ideas must be shared and 
responsibilities must be accepted Group discussion offers an 
effective means of building group solidarity and stimulating 
group thinking If you are to guide the discussion wisely ruth 
out dominating it what should you do 7 Consider first the 
following recommendations 

1 Be sure that you have in mind certain purposes \\1 ich the dis 
cussion might accomplish But do not structure it for the class 
or oi erf carnalize it 

2 Dont be impatient if progress toward conclusions is slow 
Momentum will pick up mth interest and participation 

3 Inject questions that will force a reconsideration of snap 
judgments or rash statements Why questions are often pro 
vocative 

4 Do not belittle any honest expression of opinion no matter how 
ill considered and immature it msy seem to j ou 

*G Lester Anderson fnlroducl on in Forty a nth IcsrhooL of Vat onsJ 

Soc et> for the Study of Education Part I lean no and Instn ct on p 8 

Quoted bv perm is. on of tl e Soc ety 
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Do not be fearful of disagreements that may crop “‘ , °“ 
nurno=e of dimms.on is to leam to cxpre-s one s ideas court 
oudj and to listen with equal courtesy to others, regardl 
disagreement , , 

6 Encourage the cla=s to evaluate its own performance, a 
using an cvaluatmn form or by setting up a 
to suggest how the discussion can he improved Criticism 
the group is often more effective than cntici-m from the teacner 


From a periodical called Civic Training, a publication of the 
American Education Press, came the following sugges lon - 
guiding group discussion based on a study of curren ev - 
They will be particularly useful at the high school leve 
resulting discussion may seem slightly more structured 

necessary Ourownpreferenceuouldbetopermitmuchgre 

flexibility m the sequence of activities suggested For examp ’ 
it is the normal behavior of a reader to go through an cn 
article (including headlines) before he stops to contemp 
the timeliness of the story, to call to imnd all of his own etP 
ences that might be relevant, and to discuss the “meanings 
concepts and terms” Let perspective precede analysis «° ' 
ever, the types of analysis suggested are appropriate it 
“steps” are not ov erformahzed 


BEFORE READING THE ARTICLE 

1 Headlines and Subheads Start the Etudy b> having students 
read and discuss the headline and subheads of the a ic e 
Ansv. er the question “Whj is this topic in the news 7 

2 .Relate Topic to Students’ Experiences Ha\c students bring 
out an> of their experiences that might relate to the topic 

3 Using Visual Aids Maps, pictures charts, etc , should be 
studied to help student^ anticipate what the} will read 

4 Developing Concepts and Vocabulary Di«cu c s the meaning 5 
of concepts and terms which will be nece cc ar} to an un 
standing of the topic 

* Reprinted by special permission of the Junior Town Meeting League 
South Front St, Columbus, Ohio 
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5 Using Questions for Motnaiton Use Questions to develop in- 
dent interest and to guide students from one part of the 
article to another An excellent practice is to find out what 
questions the students themselves want answered 


HEADING AND DISCUSSING Tilt ARTICLE 

C Rending the Article This may be done in the cln^room or as 
homework The purpose of this reading is to get a general 
survey of the topic Students should be instructed to under 
line all words or ideas they do not understand 

7 Critical Thinking and Discussion Discuss the varying points 
of view expressed m the article as well as questions raised bj 
students Such questions roaj be used to stimulate critical 
thinking and help students to get below the mere factual con 
tent of the material 

8 Oral Rereading As students raise points from the article under 
discussion, they may be asked to read pertinent passages to 
verify their statements 

9 Summary Tins may be m the form of a simple outline of the 
mam points presented in the article It is al«o effective to a*h 
students such questions a* "What lias this article done for 
you?" "Did you learn anything new V "W hat may happen in 
the future 9 ” This 3«rt question will help to show what under- 
standings have been developed and will also serve to motivate 
further stud} of and interest in the topic 


AFTJvP discussion 

10 Finding Further Information If questions have been raised 
winch ought to be answered or if some students indicate a 
desire to do some further reading on the topic, the additional 
study may be earned on b> individuals or groups Reports 
ma> be presented at a later date 

11 Special Word Study The teacher maj w i«h to take time at the 
end of the period to review terms which gave the class trouble 
in the discussion of the topic 
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Some Questions for Self-Analysis 
You have noted the continued emphasis on self appraisal m 
the learning exercises suggested throughout this book W hen 
e\er there is conscious effort to improve, there must be critzea 
judgment and analysis Encourage jour pupils in the habit 
self-e\aluatJon through specific questions like the following 

STUDENT CHECK LIST FOR SELF-UTRAISU. 

As a member of the group, did I do a good or a bad job in this 
particular group di«cu s «ion? 

TVTiat part did I -play in this group discussxonf 

1 Was I an acti\e participant 7 

2 Was 1 an enthusiastic participant? 

3 W as I an acti\e listener to the contnbution of others? 

4 Dul I dominate the group 7 

5 Did I straj from the point under di B cu«ion 7 

0 Was I timid about expressing nay point of view? 

Was l uelf prepared to participate in the group discussion? 

1 Did I *clcct facts pertinent to the problem? 

2 Did I select and organize m> facts m such a way as to make 
an interesting presentation to the group? 

3 Did I support m> point of view with adequate relevant fact ? 

4 Did I find questions unanswered in m> mind becau°e of m 
sufficient data 7 

5 Did I u«e reliable c ources of information for the facts I needed’ 

What teas my attitude during the group discussion? 

1 Was 1 opinionated? 

2 Was I willing to weigh the varying points of view presented 
before arm mg at a final decision 7 

•These questions are drawn from Learning Through Group Discus.non b> 
special permission of the Junior Town Meeting League 400 South Front 
Columbus Ohio 
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3 ^as I willing to respect the point of view presented by other 
group members? 

4 R as I concerned if the discussion became emotional? 

5 Was I eager to hear what other members of the group were 
thinking? 

6 Was I too willing to compromise on issues I regarded as im 
poriant? 

7 Was l, in general, opposed to compromise tD the extent I de- 
lajcd or presented the group from reaching a conclusion? 

Did J benefit Jrotn participating w this group discussion? 

1 Did I do clear thinking or did I merelj "rearrange my preju 
dices"? 

2 W ill the skills I acquired m the group discussion help me to 
think cl earl j and intelligently in new situations? 

At the more elementary levels, the criteria should be fewer 
m number and the questions more simply stated For example 
Did I do my share? Did I stay on the subject 7 Did I argue too 
much? Did I listen courteously? Did I give good reasons for 
raj opinions? As pupils progress through school they will be 
able to extend the scope of their evaluations to include more of 
the qualities of good performance 


Keep the Problem-Solving Objective m Mind 
Developing habits of good group discussion in your classes 
requires more than a permissive atmosphere As we have seen, 
a certain amount of teacher guidance is needed Pupils must be 
led to participate freely There are, of course, many kinds of 
participation in a learning situation, but the various forms of 
discussion offer the best medium for encouraging social inter- 
action and stimulating intellectual growth Good intercom - 
mumcation is basic to good learning The teacher who is so 
speech -poor that he turns the recitation into a textbook quiz 
or into a question-and-answcr period fails in helping youth 
develop ability to deal with problems effectively An inquiring 
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fnd questioning mind, a P™Wem-solvmg ^“Uude, a -togne. 
to exchange ideas with others, the 

ot others and to re-examine ones own. deas a P c3n 

eational objectives A democracy requ res c ntuen 
differentiate between the reasonable and the and 

the logical and the illogical between em bond ro u*t 
sound thinking The school as a , democrat. ins Rut 0 
accept the responsibility for the dev elopment of these q 
m today’s children and tomorrow’s citizens ,, „ 

Hollis L Caswell, Director of Instruction, J^h^oll^ 
Columbia University , presents the following guiding P 
in the development of the elementary school curriculum 

1 Speech activities contribute m essential ways to the 
great majont} of social proce«es 

2 Oral expression provides an important avenu 
cultural interpretation and clarification 

3 Experiences involving language should be organize 
w*itli direct reference to the de\ elopment n 
children rather than the logical arrangement oi w 


guage » 

4 An> plan of curriculum organization should accor 
individual teachers large freedom in selecting expe 
ences for gi\cn children 

5 Achic% ement expectations should never be state 1 
group terms, but in terms applicable to given cnii 

6 Alvs ays consider the effect of a proposed specc 
activity on the total development of the child 


It is obvious that the types of experience provided in 
classroom and in other activ lties over which the school has ^ 
trol affect the social and individual growth of each c i 
that growth is to be in the direction of effective hvi n 6» ^ 
experiences of the school must be living experiences They ^ 
be sparked by interest, geared to need, and projected mas 

MIolIi® L Caswell “Guiding Principles in Cumculum Development #t^ j 
Elementary Scl ool Lex el Quarterly Journal of Speech Vol va 
(F ebruary 1913) Reprinted by permission 
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conte\t Life is a succession of problem solving situations and 
the years spent m school are a part of that continuum It is 
little short of tragic to deny to pupils the opportunity to leam 
the art of problem soh mg through repeated experiences m 
problcm-sohing This experience is best acquired m group 
activity 

S C Parker sets forth certain general principles that may 
well be followed in a recitation procedure Note the assumption 
of a problem solving objective for the recitation The steps he 
presents are as follows 

1 Help the children to formulate the problem clearly, 
and 

2 See that they keep the problem continuously in mind 

3 Encourage them to make many suggestions by having 
them analyze the situation recall similar cases and 
the rules or principles of «o!ution which there applied, 
am! gue^s courageously 

4 Get them to evaluate each suggestion This involves 
maintaining a state of suspended judgment criticizing 
the suggestion by anticipating objections and conse- 
quence*, and verifying the conclusions by appeal to 
known facts miniature experiments, and authorities 

5 Have them organize their process of solution by build 
ing outlines u*ing diagrams and graphs taking stock 
from time to time, and formulating concise statements 
of the net outcomes of their activities 8 


Importance of Developing Class Standards 
A class no less than other types oT groups sets standards for 
itself to which it tends to adhere, although often unconsciously 
A football crowd "acts like ft football crowd * The church 
assembly certainly differs from the political rally Your own 
classes m college probably vary in group spirit m attitudes 

*S C Porker Tjfpei of Elementary Teaching end Learning {Beaton Gum 
an l Co 1923) p 31 It i3 interesting to note in Parkers suggestions the op 
pi cation of Deweys five steps in problem-solving 
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ton ard work » climate (or atmosp hare) Fo, no rf 

group behavior will begin ,o .Irr clop, curia, u 
formed, certain standards vc ill gradually be set 1 p 

since our concern ,« prim .rilv n.th commumcatmn and the 

role it plays in teaching and learning, let us cor , i 11 ^ jn . 
lem of developing class standards m coinmunicatio 1 
solves not only an attitude toward language but an att^ ^ 
toward ideas communicated through language I 
sense prevailing attitudes in a group, particularly a nc p 
with whom you have not worked before? By 
cant behavior clues By encouraging free expression 'P^ 
of view By noting the types of approval or disapprov 
the group accords to its members By soliciting group ] 
raents on cla=s performances )n 

For example, does your poup in general tend to tm 
“either or” terms’ \\ lth positive yct’s or emphatic no * ' 
cidentally, that may be a good question to ask about your* 

You can help your class considerably m developing 
standards of thinking if y ou can help them to sec more 
one side of an idea Frequently strong positiv c or negative pc 
tions can be modified by enlarging the scope of possibi i ^ 
“What other meaning could this word have? ’ “Why do so 
people think differently’ ’ “Does that hold true in all «»u 
tions?” If a child is to dev clop a better sense of v alues, he m ^ 
not divide experience into “all white ’ and “all black” categon 
He must learn that many of the ‘ right ’ answ ere arc right on 
in certain respects or under certain circumstances As Elw ^ 
Murray expressed it ‘When a person has only two values ° r ^ 
situation he has only two ways to think about it and 3 J 11 
to it” 9 

•Elwood Murray Speech Pertemahty (Philadelphia i B Lippi ncot C C 
pany 1944) p 531 
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Very few things m our In mg hue only two aspects In 
mathematics the answer to a specific problem may be right or 
wrong but to the teacher the manner in which the answer was 
obtained mav have greater importance In that froee«s the 
student probably has included many items that lean toward 
the good and the bad There are many ways to utter a «en 
tence through variations in inflection intonation erapiaais 
and the hhe — as man} wajs as there are individuals to utter 
it Which one is right no one knows The class that wants 
the answer to a question has developed a less fortunate atti 
tude toward learning than the class that is willing to discover 
the several conditions that bear upon the appropriate decision 
Another group standard that maj exist has to do with the 
way problems are approached Does the cla^s tend to jump 
to a conclusion before considering the facts involved? Too 
quick generalization is a common fault among adults it is not 
surprising to find children emulating their elders in this respect 
Herein lies one of the functions of teacher guidance to help 
pupils explore the facts to make accurate observations to find 
all the relevant data to use the e\ten*ional approach In gen 
eral semantics the word extensional suggests the need of get 
tmg the facts first and then drawing general conclusions The 
extensionnl approach js primarily descriptive perhaps limited 
to specific illustrations or demonstrations Wendell Johnson 
discusses one of the major importances of tins attitude in his 
description of a not uncommon manner of judgment 

In an extensional orientation then differences are em 
phasized as well as similarities A person say Smith is 
evaluated not merely as a member of some type or class to 
which he may legitimately be assigned of course for a 
specific purpose but not for all time but he is a!=o evaluated 
es an individual We recognize his individuality in «=o far as 
we «ec Smith different from } is fellows There is here no 
denial of tl e fact tl at from this or tf at point of view 
Smith appears to be quite similar to man* other persons 10 

* Wendell Jd nson People « <?*« idanet (New tork Harper 1913) p 209 
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Murray summarizes the importancc oUettmf; a' > al 
"guesses” and generated cone taw ” head , feel 

base by saying, “Instead of m “ k,nB , m3in attention 

jngs and \ erbalisms so important, he puts „ lt h 

and concentration on ‘activities, 1 the con«ete 
which he must deal” » This is one of he , 

group discussion a more thorough cxplnnnt stralg ht 

basis for opinion and conclusion It is a chnlle g ^ 

thinking A well-functioning group can e “ rl pre “ ndard s of 
effectively than can the teacher in maintaining on 

good work Pupils are, as a rule, very sensitive to e 
by their peers and therefore to the standards accepted by 

^Standards in language usage develop with inere^ed pwt® 
pation in commumcational activities Concern f are . 

companies concern for ideas To put it another y, 
ness of language need is best awakened in 8 >‘ uat, °" s arc at 
the importance of language is recognized Most sk 
tamed as a means to an end, not as an end in ^ ,, Tq 

Therefore, relate your language “drills” to language J ^ 
master a tool one must use it /or the purpose for whic 
designed By observing the reactions of your studen s ^ 
tic situations you will know where they need help 
also know to what extent they are aware of their neeas 
advantage of such awareness to establish standards ot b • . 

usage Here again, if the standards can be evolved t ^ 
group interest and group acceptance, they are more 
function than if they are imposed by teacher dictation 

Getting acquainted with your class is a continuing a g 
ity It begins on the first day and ends only when t e 
disbands Through consistent observation you will trace ^ & 
grow th of your pupils week by week as they develop in ^ ^ 
v,ell integrated working group each accepting his share 0 
sponsibihty and responding to group standards as they bee 
clearly defined and established 

“Murray op at p 538 
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How Sociomctry Helps the Teacher 
You have been counseled to obscive the behavior of your 
pupils to discover the iwijs m which thej react in different 
situations In introducing the following discussions of soci~ 
oraetry, we do not mean to depreciate the importance of con 
tmued and careful observation Rather, we are suggesting a 
method by which you can confirm or challenge j our observa 
tional judgment as well as provide j ourself with a fairly com- 
plete picture of the attitudes of all the class members Unfor- 
tunately as teachers we do not aiwajs know our pupils well 
enough to identify those best adjusted to the class and to their 
fellows Recently Norman E Gronlund of the University of 
Michigan published the results of his research on this problem 
He concludes in part 

1 There is a difference among teachers in the accuracy 
of their judgments of the sociometnc status of si\th- 
grade pupils in the classroom Correlation coefficients 
representing the average accuracy of each teachers 
judgment ranged from 2G8 to 838, with a mein of 
595 

2 There is no difference in the accuracy of teachers' 
judgments of the sociometnc status of boys and girls 
in the classroom 


6 There is a tendency for teachers to over-judge the 
sociometnc status of the three boys and the three girls 
they mo«t prefer as pupils in class, and to under-judge 
the sociometnc status of the three boj s and the three 
girls the} least prefer ns pupjls in cla«« 12 

These findings are very similar to those of other investigators 
who have sought to determine the accuracy of teacher observa- 
tions in regard to m-ebss attitudes and relationships It is espe- 



ber, 1950), pp 317 and 349 
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3tett=s==Se 

seated and d.scus*ed by Dr. J L M* *» • f ™°Xm they 
mvel The process solves asking students th u 

nould like to be associated m some task or activity, 
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Cliques are nol solely a classroom problem 

them to express their degree of acceptance or rejection of *** 
colleagues m terms of a specific situation The procedur ^ 
relatively simple, but the basic conception upon whic 1 
built — that the effective functioning of groups (classes) ^ 
pends upon the spontaneity with which members accep ^ 
another — offers a good way for the teacher to examine t e i^ 
teraction in his class and to select those students who ue 
special help Its use in the classroom has three impo r 
values ij, 

1 To help the teacher to discover isolated or rejected c 
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dren who may need anything from special counseling to such 
a simple outlet as the opportunity to exhibit skills that will 
gain for them colleague acceptance, 

2 To help the teacher to discover the secure, popular chil- 
dren around whom some of the isolates can be grouped, 

3 To help the teacher to discover cliques that may remain 
tightly knit units unless provided with new outlets in a friendly 
atmosphere Cliques arc often the bane of the teacher s exist- 
ence, but when such are found and steps are taken to expand 
the relationships of the members, they can often grow into 
forceful, valuable units 

During the past few years the American Council on Educa- 
tion, through its committee on individual grow th and develop- 
ment, has sponsored experimentation (m grades ranging from 
the primary level through high school) in the use of sociomctnc 
techniques One outcome of this work has been the committee s 
recommendation of the use of socioraetnc principles for the 
improvement of interpersonal and intergroup relations One 
such application is reported m the Councils publication, Cur- 
riculum xn Intergroup delations 

The ninth grade teachers gave, during the fir*t few weeks 
of school, sociometric questions which enabled the pupils to 
choose winch three others thej would like to sit near or to 
share n locker with Answers were ana 1> zed in the effort 
to discover which pupils were highly chosen and which were 
practically unehosen, whether there were cliques which 
staged together through mutual choice and other groups 
which were groups because of isolation, whether newness 
to the school influenced the choice, and whether the 
economic and social patterns in the general community 
affected these choices 13 

Part of the data which the administration of the sociometric 
choice provided was analyzed to reveal 

“ Cvmevhm in Inlcrgrovp Rclatmu (Washington D C American Coun- 
cil on Education) 1945 
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that there was a rfrong leniency totom 
cliques in far pc iter number- than plca-c I , n 

S3 "T;r 

linn a as common for Un« ape group 1 “ r ' 1,c ™“ C ’ ,1 
cX. home room poops '**«»*«* 
same teacher for too hours a iln\ for three > ca v c „ 

schc« found to represent closed proups There < 
feclinc in thc-=c home room group*, accompanied l > 
dope! Of competitive hostd.U toward other home-room 
X, cien on the same prade level Oh-enaHon of and 
com creations with individual pupils revealed a Cow’" 

Mdual cases of heartbreak because of rejections practic 
the pupil society 14 

There is no practical limitation to the types of 
to which this approach can apply In penpal, ho " c ' ' ond 
most common can be classed as friendship, dcpcndcnc , 
reliance Nor is there any special ape level at which _ t l 

proach is most appropriate It is usually conceded that 
adjustments begin in childhood and that the u*c of 0 >’ p , 
cedurc that will enable the teacher to identify the si > 
lonely children early enough for them to be helped m ni 
good adjustments before it is too late should be cncourag 
In the utilization of the sociomctric approach, the tea ^ 
needs to recognize that there are many dangers as veil as 
vantages Unless the students have utmost confidence in 
teacher and know that when he sa>s the choices made "l 
held entirely confidential they can rely on that promise 
choices they make are not alv a} s dependable Even under 
most favorable conditions, the data should be accepted on y 
tentative, not as final, and with the realization that atti u 
change with conditions jj 

In the development of the questions to be used, care sno 
be taken that the project presented can be undertaken or 
the students realize that it is purely hypothetical Stud} 


14 Ibid 
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following choice making situation that might be set up on the 
junj or or senior high school lev el 

In this next phase of our work it seems desirable that sc «tudj in 
small group* probablv five or *ix in each Those of y ou in each 
group will select the specific phase of the work you wz«h to ttudv 
\ou will work together and prepare a common report Because of 
the classroom cooperation that is needed for the group to be succe 
fill suppose you choose the members of your group y our choice 
will be held strictly confidential no one but me will know whom 
you choose or who chooses you But jour group mil be made up of 
fellow students with whom you will probablj find it pleasant to 
work 

ft ill you take a piece of paper and write > our name at the top 
Now under your name make three lines numbering them I 2 and J 
Now write the names of any three of your classmates whom you 
would like mo*t to work with Make a first second and third choice 
Now if there are any that you would rather not work with write 
their names at the bottom of the page Fold it and band it to roe 
please 

This type of question approach probably would get eon 
sidered choices from the students but unless the project were 
carried out in the manner and spirit in w Inch it w as promised 
there might Hell be a Joss of faith and less conscientious an 
swermg the ne^t time koung students have a rather strong 
tendency to resent the breaking of a promi e or the retraction 
of any statement they interpret as a promise 

ft hen the teacher administers the question he should do two 
things (1) He should try to moke the pupils want to answer 
(2) He should be sure that they know uhj thej are making 
their choices The prime requisite for the soeiometne question 
is that it asks the individual to consider himself in relation to 
others m respect to some given situation To ask fthom do 
you like best? is not a sociometric approach for it establishes 
no criterion by which the person con determine hi* answer To 
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ask “Wliom would you like to sit next to you in fln( j 

iilaces the individual in a realistic choice-making si ' 

Eymemls of h, own values he can establish 
J neV “Whom would \ ou like to have repres •> 

onThe steering committee?" is little 
cedure , it is hardly sociometr.e m nature To ask Assam 
you are to be a member of a steering committee to me 
me on class problems Which members of this cl, ass J 

like most to work with you’ becomes more ‘ ^ 6 °“ O “ tl0I1 
because it asks the individual to consider the others m 
to himself in the performance of a specified task thar 

Occasionally it is desirable to ask the students t ^ ^ 

choices m order of first, second, and third, but th P 
tends to create some resentment when the st “ den be 

ably toward each of those whom he chooses The saroem 5 
said for asking students to identify their colleagues with 
they would prefer not to work This, it is said, too 

up the negative side of interpersonal relations Whether 

are to be ranked and whether rejections are to be aske 
should be largely your decision and should be determm 
what you plan to do with the collected data , 

In the administration of the sociometric question, SP 
cards may be used, together with a mimeographed page to 
cording responses to the questions,” or the entire P™ cess ]g {0 
be oral and apparently extemporaneous Often it is desira ^ 
be very informal and to avoid any implication that a te 
being given or that the members are rating or scoring their 
leagues in any way that will affect their standing wit 
teacher or leader gj 

There is some disagreement as to whether the question ^ 
must be real, must involve a situation that can and will be P 
into practice, but it would seem that if the situation u=e ^ 
not to become real it should be made Known to the group 

” Sociometnc materials for use with the Monograph ma} be obtained 
the California Test Bureau 5916 Hollywood Bou!e\ard Los Ange 
forma 
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irtvance There is considerable evidence to indicate that the 
nt or Quasi soc.ometric Question provides data that are de- 
pendable if the administration of the questionnaire is done m 
auay to elicit the full cooperation of the persons involved 

Recording Sonometnc Data for Study 

for use and mtcrpretatio 1 numls and to follow 

ably be merely to list the names that par . 

each name with the narae ® ® . reference would be an addi- 

ticular pupil Adding num , makes the u«e of the data 

tional step This process, ’ nt nec j 0 f cr0 ^s references 

more dlfHcult because of the con^nnt n ^ ^ for com . 

In order tohaveanglesetofdat^^ ^ o( B 

ruggested^These^QlQ^ P esen t h e c h° ices made by members 


Choice Tabulation 


Class 
member 

CHOOSING 

1 Alberta 

2 Agnes 

3 Claude 

4 Barbara 

5 Celia 

6 David 

7 Edwin 

8 Ralph 

9 James 

10 John 

11 Janet 

12 Judith 

13 Helen 

14 AHr) (absent 


14 

15 Margaret 
1 Samuel 


Chosen as 
first choice 

Judith (12) 

Alberta (1) 
Agnc* (2) 
John (10) 
Da\'d (0) 
James (9) 
Ralph (S) 
Janet (U) 
Thomas (18) 
Ralph (8) 
Jame* (9) 
Alberta (1) 
Mar) (M) 
thw da) ) 


Chosen as 
second choice 
Mar) (14) 
Barbara (4) 
John (10) 
Agnes (2) 
John (10) 
Ralph (8) 
James (9) 
Thomas (18) 
Edwin P) 
Janet (11) 
Ralph (8) 
Helen (13) 
Judith (12) 


Chosen as , 

third choice Rejected 
Helen (13) 

Claude (3) 

Barbara (4) 

Cbudc (3) 

Agnes (2) 

Celia (5) 

Janet (H) 1T . /i*i\ 

Judith (12) Helen (13) 


Barbara (4) 


Ruth (17) 


Margaret (15) 


Thomas (18) 
Janet (II) 
Ruth” R-vlph W 

Thomas Edwin (iJ 


Judith (12) 
Agues (2) 

James (9) 
James (9) 


Ralph (8) 

\gnes (2) 
b imuel (1G) 

uStl'tl) s™ 1 ™ 1 (1CI 

Barbara (4) 

That'S) 

Judith (12) Ruth (1<) 
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rf a Cass m social science in one of the Denver public schools 
The project , niched was the organization o a committee to 
study specific problems in a unit on family relations 
The most common method of recording these a 
a pictorial graph domed by Moreno called the ~ ^ 
choices listed m tabular form on page 217 are “ a 
socogram shown on the next page Th.s manner of recordmg 
has the obuous adiantage of the vernal presentation of to 
lines of relationships It has the disadvantages of not be. g 
subject to mathematical analysis and of dm eloping I 
rather complex design when the numbers of the group 
large or when responses to more than one question are p 


on the same sheet . 

In the legend under the sociogram, y ou will note that i 
are represented by triangles and prls by circles, that ° n< '' 
choices are indicated by arrows to the person chosen, that 
tual choices are indicated by lines without arrow heads 
with a small cross line near the middle, that choices arc no 
bj the number on the chooser’s end of the arrows or lines, 
rejections are dotted lines, and that those who w ere cho=en 
not present at the time of the questionnaire are shown ^ 
broken s>mbols In this instance, pupil number 14 was ab'en^ 
In making the sociogram, it is often advisable to start wi ^ 
the highly cho«en in the middle and to work around them 
trial sociogram is often nece^arj before one can be produc^ 
that will not have a confuting array of intermingling bne ° 
a general rule, lines nev er cross the symbols of the people, e 
are straight lines, and, when necessary to av oid symbols, sharp 


angles (or corners) are used 

The square matrix has the advantages of ease in recorthn ^ 
and of simplicitv in reading (See the diagram on page 
In man> respects it is like the tabulation, but with the matrr* 
the highlv cho c en and the mfrequentlj cho^n can readd} 
recognized It is convenient for many mathematical manip u 
tions and can accommodate responses to more than one 




question Among the dmdv “intagcs is the difficult) m dis 
cohering mutual choice' U«tnU) the matrix tales the «implc 
form of squares in such a wn> that the persons who choose and 
the persons who are cho=cn can casil) be noted 
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Square Matrix 


Pupil 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

I 


1 


3 

2 


X 

2 

1 



2 


3 


3 


1 


2 

3 



4 

3 


2 


1 

X 


5 


2 

1 




3 

6 

1 


2 



3 

X 

7 

2 

1 

3 



X 


1st 

2 

3 

j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2nd 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3rd 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

| Rejections J 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


To interpret the data recorded in the Matrix, read it as follows 
Pupil No 1 chooses pupil 2 as his first choice, pupil 5 as his sec- 
ond choice, pupil 4 as his third choice, and rejects pupil 7 as an un- 
dcsircd member of his group Pupil No 2 chooses pupil 1 as his fir«t 
choice, pupil 4 as his second choice, and pupil 6 as his third choice 
The choices made by the other pupils are read in the same manner 
To determine the number of times chosen, read down the columns 
For example, pupil 1 was chosen twice as a first choice, once as a 
second choice, and once as a third choice He was cho«cn a total of 
four times and was not rejected as an undesirable group member b> 
any of his colleagues 

The Sociograph is one of the newer contributions It is de- 
signed to combine the advantages of the cociogram and the 
matrix, to overcome the major disadvantages of each, and to 
add to the general flexibility of data recording and interpreting 
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Basically, the Sociograph is a square matrix folded into a tri- 
angular shape in such a manner that any information on the 
matrix is retained and identifiable without distortion Details 
of forms and usages are available to interested teachers and 
group workers from the publishers as indicated m the bibliog 
raphy at the end of this chapter 

Both recording and interpreting data from questionnaires 
become easier with practice regardless of the form used The 
bibliography includes man* of the sources for suggested meth- 
ods and procedures The effort here is to suggest some of the 
general principles that underlie the philosophy of socwmetncs 
and the principal uses they may sene in the classroom In gen- 
eral, data obtained from sociometnc questionnaires can be used 
(1) to support one’s observational judgment of interpersonal 
relationships, (2) to aid one in helping his students to make 
satisfactory group adjustments, (3) to form sub-groups or com- 
mittees, and (4) to evaluate the morale or group feeling within 
the class 

Obviously one should expect considerable individual differ- 
ence to exist in a classroom Varying backgrounds, experiences 
and immediate en\ ironinents determine to a \ ery large extent 
the way in which one person will react both to the situation 
and to the other persons However, when socioruetric data sup- 
port the teacher’s belief that a pupil is unchosen and even re- 
jected, it provides him with a mandate to investigate causes 
and to try means of remedy Recent research has indicated 
very strongly that there is a general personality maladjustment 
present among most unehcsen members of groups 

In the selection data presented on page 217, it seems quite 
apparent, that Hutiv (V?) and Margaret (15) especially are m 
need of some help in their social adjustment problems Others 
m the group who are chosen far below the average may also 
need some individual attention On the basis of the evidence, 
and further observations, one may raise certain questions, in- 
trospects ely, that will lead to the discover* of possible causes 
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or conditioning circumstances responsible for the pupil's non* 
acceptance The following questions are only illustrative Many 
others might be added 

1 Ha* the individual been given opportunities to work or to 
plav with others of the group, e^peciallv tho*e with whom he 
seems to have «ome affimtv 7 

2 What are the out-of group contacts of the per c on like? Is he a 
“hanger-on’ or is he generallj accepted? 

3 Docs the individual show talent m anj area that might be 
u«ed to bolster Ins standing with others 7 

4 What is the home situation like? Docs he seem to have secu 
nt) there? 

5 Arc there anj obvious reasons why the person should be un- 
chosen or rejected? Can thc e c causes be removed? 

G VI hat attitudes does he show toward the other members of 
the group? Has he a defensive attitude? Is he ov ersolicitous 
or eager? 

7 It hat is the attitude of the person toward the leader or 
teacher? Usuallj one who attempts to secure status b> con- 
stantly seeking teacher or leader appro\al docs not become a 
well accepted member of the group 

8 Does lit often come to the defense of others or help in an> 
wa> to develop group or cla>=s unit}? 

9 Docs he voluntarily isolate himself? Does he resist cfTorts 
toward friendliness? 

10 Docs he seek attention bj non«ocial, obstructs c action 7 

Lven the highly chosen or over-chosen “star” may be a 
•umrcc of concern for the teacher Unless the person or persons 
rccciv ing high value scores are outstanding persons and worthy 
of such leadership and influence they ma> serve as disintegra- 
te e factors Often healthy group attitudes can be fostered by 
careful counseling with tho«e to whom the largest part of the 
group look for guidance This is a strategic point for the de- 
v eloprnent of construcliv e activ itics and points of v lew Because 
of his influence the class leader mav be the ke> stone of class 
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unity Probably the central questions to ask relative to the 
highl> chosen should be Is he worth} ? Why is he a leader? Are 
his attitudes constructne? Is he concerned primarily u ith 
group interest or self-interest? What guidance, if any doc* he 
need? 


Organizing Sub-Groups or Committees 
In using sociometric data for the organization of sub-groups 
or committees, certain general principles should be ob c er\ed 
In the following paragraphs these pnnciples are discussed in 
relation to the table of choices on page 217 
On the basis of the choices listed, partners were to be cho=en 
for the class project that had been announced In forming the 
groups, number In as considered initially She had mutual 
choices with 12 and IS, who had a!«o chosen each other, and 
all three had chosen the absent 14 Numbers 2, S, and 4 had 
chosen one another, and each had chosen or hod been chosen 
by number 10 Numbers 7 and 9, and 9 and IS, had made mu 
tual choices Numbers S and £ showed a mutual choice There- 
fore, there was a starting nucleus for four groups Group I 
with I, 12, 13, 14, Group II with 2, 8, 4, 10, Group III with 
7, 9, IS, and Group IV with 5, 6 
Thus far 8, 11, 15, 16, and 17 had not been placed Of this 
group, 15, 16, and 17 were definitely undcrchoscn and should 
be placed in some situation that would gne them the greatest 
secunt} Number 8 had been rather highly eho«cn and could 
be placed in se\eral positions Number 15 hid cho«cn 12 but 
Group I w ould not be a good place for her because of the appar- 
ent incipient clique that might not welcome her She had 
chosen 4 "ho a ho was a clique member , number fO in Group 
II had rejected her, so this would probablv not be a good «po( 
for immediate consideration Since she had cho«en 18 as her 
first choice. Group III «eemed to be the most likel\ placement 
Group III, therefore, became 7, 9, 15 IS But it appeared 
that another girl should be added for at the eighth grade sex 
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cleavage becomes an item There were two possibilities, 11 and 
17 Seventeen had chosen both 9 and 18 but her choice of 18 
seemed to ha\e been counteracted by 18 ’ s rejection of her. A 
tentative decision was made to include 11 m Group III and 
to consider 8 and 16 for Group IV. 

Pupil 8 had been chosen a sufficient number of times to sug- 
gest that he was a pretty secure person Number 6 had chosen 
8, indicating some contact there But 8 had a mutual choice 
with 11 who, in turn, had a mutual choice with 16 A group 
could \ery well be made of 6, 6, 8, 11, and 17, but so doing 
would lea\c 16 as the only girl in a fairly strong clique of three 
bo>s It seemed as though either 11 or 17 would have to be 
placed in that group Also it seemed doubtful that the two girls, 
11 and 17, would increase their compatibility inasmuch as 17’s 
onl> contact would be through 8 with whom 11 had a mutual 
choice The final decision, therefore, was that in spite of the 
odd relationship between 17 and 18 it would be best to include 
17 in Group III 

It will be noted that m the formation of all of these group- 
ings certain principles were given consideration 

1 No clique was either ignored or kept as a tight unit with- 
out the inclusion of one additional chosen person If there had 
been previous evidence of unhealthy separation by a small 
group from the major portion of the class, the teacher would 
have made this an opportunity to try to give the members 
additional contact experiences by using the sociometric data 
as an aid in making appropriate changes 

2 In no instance was one per«on placed in a group situation 
Without friendship support unless that person was basical!} 
«ccure enough to become a part of the new group In such ca*es 
it was hoped that his presence would provide constructive in- 
fluence and leadership 

3 The sizes of the groups were kept fairly small and uni- 
form With joungcr and le«s experienced persons, small groups 
are needed When people have learned to work well together, 
the groups can be composed of seven or eight members Tiie 
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optimum size is somewhere between four and eight with the 
final decision being based on age, mitunty, and local and 
physical conditions 

There is no magic formula for the building of groups from 
sociomctric data The responses to the questionnaire give the 
teacher or the leader a picture of the apparent relationships 
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i Soctomelrtcally nusmated 


It is up to him to make the final choices according to his best 
judgment The data do, however, provide n kind of map from 
which he can plot his course of action The questionnaire cer- 
tainly offers a better basis for group selection than does random 
choice 

Indications of how well a class has become a unit can be 
noted in several ways The simplest criteria, however, are 
those provided by inspection of the type of distribution of 
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choices For the better unified groups the following questions 
can be answered m the affirmati\e 

1 I« there a fairlj e%en distribution of choices'’ 

2 Do such cliques as exi^t a? o hs%e line* of attraction to other 
individuals m the cl as 9 

3 Is the lowe«t «core fairly clo c e to the median? 

4 Do the highh chosen ha\e lines of contact with one another? 

5 Arc there a good manj mutual choices? 


Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 

1 As vou think back over jour school career, recall some of the 
cla« rooms you were in Winch do a ou remember mod pleasantly? 
How do > ou account for different attitudes toward different clashes? 
Describe the cla«s environment that gav e you the greatest incentive 
to learn 

2 Make a p^eudo-cociometnc chart of the interpersonal relations 
that >ou thmk may exi«t in your future classroom Build both a 
matrix and a sociogram from the data 

3 If an actual c ociometnc measure is made of your class by jour 
instructor, submit to him v our gue« of how tbe chart will appear He 
will compare jour gue*s with the actual choice pattern and report 
the closeness of > our gue^ e He will destroy your chart and keep all 
<=uch data confidential 

4 Following a general class di«cu==ion on come topic, write a 
<=hort paper equating the participation of the members 

5 Be prepared to discuss or to make a short talk on the following 
statements 

(а) Everv new situation offers challenge for all persons involved 

(б) ClaecToom activities reveal permnalitj characteristics 

(e) No one succe^ullj lives a bfe tolated from his fellow 

(tf) It is urualh conceded that maladjustments bezm in childhood and 
that the use of anv procedure that will enable the teacher to identifj 
the shj and loneh children earlv enough for them to be helped in 
making good adjunments before it is too late should be encouraged 

(ef There i= a need for experiences in which several children work to- 
gether 
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if) Thr ' £ue«« of jour chwoom c-rnnot be measured in tenns of «(u 
dent gra p of subject matter only 

(ff) It }ou are to develop good cfa^roora discussions, both jou and your 
pupils will need to be good listeners 

(ft) Di«cus«ion gives greater meaning to material that has been studied 

<0 Very few things jn our Jiving liave only two aspects 

(}) The popular, as well as the unpopular, pupil may need the teachers 
help and guidance 


G Plan a class (ll<cu«sion on "Dev eloping Good Working Rela 
tion-ditps m a Class” Consider the following questions (and add 
otJiers) that may have a bearing on jour topic 


(а) How do pupils’ attitudes toward one another affect their learning’ 

(б) How docs the teachers attitude influence the responsiveness of the 
group? 

(c) What is the effect of group standards on individuals m the group? 
(rf) What is included in jour concept of "participation”? 

(e) What is the importance of sub-groups or committees? 

(/) How is the problem of good communication related to the total prob 
Icm of cla«s effectiveness? 


7 Extend your study of the problems discussed m this chapter 
by sampling one or more of the following references Be prepared 
to state and explain one of the major ideas encountered in your 
reading 


Bonnev, MerJ E, and Sefh A Fessenden The Soaograph and Manual far 
Teachers Los \ngefes California Test Bureau, 195-1 
Curriculum m Intergroup Relation « Developed by Hilda Taba and com- 
mittee Washington D C * American Council on Education, 1949 
Det eloping Discussion m School and Community Columbus Ohio The 
Junior Town Meeting League, 1951 
Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandaries New York Harper, 1946 
Moreno, J L, Who Shall Surmiet New York Beacon House, Inc, 3952 
Murray, El wood. The Speech Personality Chicago Lippmcott, 1944 

Raymond Barnard, and Jasper Garland, Integrative Speech New 

York The Dry den Press, 1953 

National Society tor the Stmly o[ Education Fort) ninth Yearbook, ieorn- 
mq end Instruction Fart J Chicago The University of Chicago Tress, 
1050 
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Heid, Loren D Teaching Speech *n the High School Columbia, Mi* c oun 
Artcraft Pre e s, M$2 

Ruesch Jurgen and Gregory Batc®on Communication, The Social Matrix 
oj Psychiatry hew York Norton, 1951 

Sorrenson, Fred S , Speech for the Teacher New York The Ronald Pres° 
Coinpanj, 1952 

Using Current Mat ends Columbus, Ohio The Junior Town Meeting 
League, 1950 

Weaker, Andrew T , Gladjs L Borcher and Donald K Smith, The Teach - 
itiff of Speech New York Prentice Hall 1952 
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In Your Classroom: Improving 
Speech Effectiveness 


Xhe speech effectiv encss of the pupils in your classroom will 
correlate closely with their personal and social effectiveness 
The pupil whose speech is clear, pleasing, anti in good taste, is 
usually well adjusted and accepted by the group This does not 
mean that he has no more “growing’' to do But it does mean 
that he presents no special problem for the teacher other than 
that of providing normal and useful experiences that will con- 
tinue to challenge his interest and stimulate his effort On the 
other hand, many pupils reveal almost immediately the need 
for better adjustment and for better self-command in speaking 
One important point to bear m mind is that the speech needs 
of children (and of adults) cannot be separated from their total 
needs as individuals Even the simplest speech problem is a 
personal problem to the pupil If you approach the problem 
bluntly and directly, he may resent your interference with his 
personal habits You need to engage his interest in some type 
of experience that will unblock his responses and give him a 
sense of accomplishment You must do something for the child 
before you can do very much for his speech Often a teacher un- 
intentionally dev clops a feeling of betrajal in the child by mov- 
ing too rapidly from a constructive learning situation into the 
"correction” of faults Until a sense of need is established, there 
220 
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is little incentive to effort Above all do not be remiss m your 
own manner of speech The example > ou set is one of your most 
effective methods of teaching 

However, if you are to help your pupils overcome unde 
arable speech habits >ou will need to be able to identify their 
individual speech problems One way might be to make dittoed 
copies of a part or all of the chart on page 231 and keep them 
available for occasional reference Use one copy for each pupil 
Do not try to check all the needs of all the pupils at once, nor 
should you feel that the task has been completed when you 
have checked a few of the more obvious items 
After you have observed your class in action for a few days 
check the charts of as many of the pupils as you feel confident 
about If there are some for whom you can make no sound 
judgment put their charts aside until you have listened to 
them more critically Try to have some of the items checked 
for ever} one by the end of the first week Then periodically go 
over the records to note improvement or to check additional 
characteristics that were overlooked 
You will note that this chart is arranged in four divisions 
The top division refers to problems that will need the help of 
trained speech correctionists However if > our school does not 
have access to such persons jou will be able to help (at least 
in limited measure) by following the instructions and aduce 
gi\en in this chapter and m Chapters 4 and 5 You must expect 
when you start individual clinical help that it will take time 
to get results But in the end jour patience effort and interest 
will be repaid Of course if no clinical assistance is available 
you must include them in your second group (or division) and 
give whatever help you can This second group is made up of 
those pupils who will profit from some special attention during 
regular cla^s activities The third division identifies those who 
should improv e normally under guidance through their speech 
experiences in the class The fourth division identifies tho«e 
pupils whose speech needs are ver> minor or not clearly in ev l 
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dence Such pupils should help you to set the standards toward 
" hich the entire group should work 


Speech Needs 

Name - Date 

Deficiencies requiring work in speech clinic (Check observable deficiencies) 

Khj thm Verbal formulation (both types of ' stuttering ') 

Articulation s th r other sounds 


Voice — Denasahty and other voice obstruction 


Marked foreign dialect Pathological hoarseness 


Other comments 


Deficiencies amenable to individual and group uork in class 

Articulation and/or pronunciation Verbal formulation 

Voice Audibility Pitch Har«hne«s 

Personal social adjustment Tension Nasality 

Foreign accent Breathiness Other comments . 

Deficiencies amenable to improvement m regular class activities 

. Lacks dircctne 1 ^ and conversational style Lacks eye-contact 

Monotony of Rate Intensity Pitch 

Other vocal patterns 

Lacks drive and enthusu-rn Lacks audibility and distinct* 


Ufiresponen e or uncontrolled liable aspects Word whiskers 

Posture 

Diction Grammar Tension 

_ Organization Materials inappropriate 

Other deficiencies or districting mannen-ms , — — — 

General speech personality deielopment (Check if satisfactory) 

Communicatne attitudes Contact, directness, and conver- 
sational sty !e 

Adequate % ocal quality Drive and enthusiasm, yet relatively 

relaxed 
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Adequate >ocaI flexibility Resonance Core of soft- 

ness 

Freedom from \ocal patterns Audibility and distinctness 

Adequate visible respond ene c $ and control Posture 

- ■ Eye contact 

Organization and clarity Materials appropriate 

Freedom from distracting mannerisms 
Adequately projects meaning® from printed materials 

Do not make the mistake of assuming that the job of speech 
improvement can be passed on to a specialized speech teacher 
For the great majority of pupils good speech habits must be 
developed through participation in normal speech activities m 
all classrooms under the guidance of nonspecial lzed teachers 
who recognize the importance of speech in the child’s growth 
and learning Even when you refer a pupil to a specialist for 
clinical help, the specialist must depend heavily upon you to 
supplement the clinical treatment with supervised classroom 
experiences that will provide opportunities for practice and 
improvement But you may be asking yourself, “Can the non- 
specialized teacher be relied upon to recognize speech needs 9 ” 
If he is to do something to help his pupils, he must know what 
kind of help is needed Bryngelson writes, in the Southern 
Speech Journal, “I became interested some years ago in 
whether or not the general classroom teacher could reliably test 
school children for speech defects ” 1 The study which he re- 
ports is summarized as follows 

Over a period of three years the author conducted such a 
teacher’s survey in five different school systems This pro 
gram encompassed over four thousand school children from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade Three hundred 
teachers participated in the ®urve> and their reliability 
was checked against the author’s testing of a random sam- 

‘ Bryns Bryngelson The Classroom Teacher Testing for Speech Defects’ 
Southern Speech Journal Vo! XVI Iso 3 (March 1951) p 214 
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pling of fort) to fifty children in each school The results 
indicated a 96 reliability, which I believe, is as high as 
found among speech correctiomsts generally 2 


Using Drills, Games, and Exercises 
If ^\e accept the fact that the nonspecialized teacher can 
identify speech weaknesses, we face immediately the practical 
problem What caa the teacher do to improve the speech 
standards of his class? First, he will recognize that pupils gam 
skill m speech only as they see its value in attaining other ob- 
jectnes If a group project (such as a dramatized radio pro- 
gram) calls for clear enunciation, specific drills in enunciation 
are accepted as functional Purpose establishes incentive for 
learning Furthermore, learning is accelerated when the skill 
to be learned is related to immediate use In attaining better 
speech standards in the class, the teacher will also use the 
“power of the group” to spur individual efforts toward accepted 
norms Group status depends, to a great extent, on the pupil’s 
conformity to group standards 
An appropriate program of activities will develop, under the 
guidance of an alert teacher, which will utilize class interest 
and be suitable to the age level and social maturity of the 
group Even if it were possible to do so, it would be unwise to 
structure a rigid program that would be applied systematically 
regardless of the unfolding interests of the class This does not 
mean, however, that you should do no pre-planning, that you 
should face y our class w ithout potential resources Many teach- 
ers begin early in their career (if not while they r are j et m col- 
lege) to build a portfolio of suggested activities, clippings, il- 
lustrations, stories, poems, appropriate games, drill exercises 
and so forth As examples of teacher “helps,” suggestions for 
sound discrimination drills speech games, and choral speaking 
are given m the following pages Bear in mind, however, that 
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such direct attach on speech need': should follow an interest 
pattern and contribute to the realization of group purposes 
Drill as an end in itself is a doubtful educational deuce 


Sound Discrimination Drills* 

The following “Sound Discrimination Activities” are taken 
directlj from an article on “Elemental*} Articulation Drills” in 
Guides to Speech Training in the Elementary School The ma- 
terial was presented by Margaret E Hall of the Chicago Public 
Schools 

Drills in auditor} discrimination «hou!d a!wa}s be con- 
ducted with the children’s backs turned to the teacher or 
the children’s e>cs clo'ed, *=o that auditor} Tather than 
visual discrimination will he made Drills maj be intro- 
duced and practiced with the children watching to aid their 
understanding, but should be entircl) auditor} as they con- 
tinue Progress from easy to more and more difficult dis- 
criminations The following are arranged roughly in order 
of difficulty 

1 Have the children begin with ea*y discriminations to 
leam the technique of discriminating Examples of 
such easy di«cnminations w ould be the differences be 
tween noises such as horns, bells, piano notes, etc , the 
differences between eounds made bj tapping on wood, 
g)a E s, metal, something hollow, something «olid, etc 

2 Each child, with e}es clo c ed, should have a turn at 
identifying the other children b} their \oices 

3 Teacher imitates the voices of different characters in 
a story just read, such as a man woman child, bear, 
etc Have the children gue«s who is talking Such a 
storj a c The Three Bears would be good for this pur- 
pose 

4 Place a number of objects on a table Give each child 
a turn at selecting the objects who c e names begin with 

*Th» sample activities described in these pages (234 239) have been drawn 
from the publications of the Expression Company Magnolia Massachusetts 
Books of games speech drills, materials for choral speech and other helps for 
the classroom teacher may be obtained from the same source 
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a certain sound, such as b Ha\e a few objects at first 
then increase the number and -variety of the initial 
sounds involved 

5 Let the children listen for a certain «ounci as the 
teacher says a word ■'lowly They should rai«e hand'- 
ll’ the sound is present Teacher reads a list some 
words containing the sound, some without it Begin 
with the sound ra the initial position Later when they 
are more adept m discriminating, let the sound occur 
anywhere in the word 

6 Teacher reads a hit of like and different word pairs, 
such as 1 hair-fair," * put but,” "thaw-saw,” etc Chil 
dren decide after each pair whether the two words were 
the same or were different First use onlj easy dis 
criminations, later more difficult ones 

7 A more advanced task in discrimination ia listening 
to continuous material read very slouly by the teacher 
and tapping or clapping each tune the sound occurs 
Score can be kept to add interest 

Many simple poems are extremely useful for emphasizing 
speech sounds and giving practice in clear enunciation With 
the younger children such poems are usually more fun when 
acted out as well as spoken The following sample poems which 
may be used in this matter, are taken from J ack-in~the-Box 
by Sarah T Barrows and Katharine H Hall 

In a Jot near our school 
Is an old Bilh Goat 
Baa, Baa, Baa! 

He his a long beard 
And a warm wooly coat 
Baa Baa Bail 
The children at noon 
Throw him bits of their lunch 
Baa Baa Baa* 

And laugh as tbe> watch 
Old Bilh Goat munch! 

Baa, Baa, Baal 


An old black crow flew into a tree 
Caw, Caw, Cawl 
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And what do > ou think he could see? 

Can, Caw, Caw* 

He nw the sun shine off the lake 

Can, Caw, Caw' 

And tin> 6pla*-hes fishes make 

Caw, Caw, Caw ! 

Little brown rabbit ran hippitj hop, 

Hippitj hop, hippitj hop, 

Into the garden without any stop, 

Hippitj hop, hippitj hop 
He ate for supper a fre«h carrot top, 

Hippitj hop, hippitv hop. 

Then home went the rabbit without an> fctop, 

Hippitj hop, hippity hop 

Little Kittj laps her milk, 

Lap, lap, lap* 

Her tongue goes out, 

Her tongue goes in, 

Lap, lap, lap* 

Oh, see her tongue 
Go out and in, 

Lap, lap, lap’ 

Other poems of this type, and some that are more difficult, for 
older children, are taken from the First Steps in Speech Train- 
ing by Rodney Bennett These selections are concerned with 
special difficulties 

Tom had two new blue balloons, 

He took them out to play 
The wind got up and blew and blew 
And blew tho^e blue balloons awaj 

Thi3 fish has a thin fin, 

That fi s h has a fat fin 
This fi«h is a fish that has 
A thinner fin than that fin 

' I can think of «ix thin thing* 

Six thin things’ Can you’ 

Yes I can think of *ox thin thing®. 

And of cix thick things too 
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Said one joung Brother Piov er 
To another Brother Plover, 

Pee Kit* What pleannt weather, 
Brother Plover, for a fly' 

Said the second Brother Ffover 
To the other Brother Plover 
Come along' Well 11> together 
Brother Plover jou and I 


Speech Games 

Speech games are even more valuable for helping children to 
develop good articulation in normal speech Motivation of 
course, is essential for when an activity becomes dull it he- 
come?» difficult The following games though they are still of 
the lower elementary type, can be adapted to the intermediate 
lev els These games are taken from Speech Drills m l orm of 
Play by Ida Mae Case-Lmngston and Sarah T Barron s 

A Guessing Game Have the children repeat the sylla 
hies kav key, kyc, hoy, koo {or substitute another single 
sound or blend in place of the «ound k) until they have 
memorized them One child thinks of one of the sj Ilables 
the other children guess which one he is thinking of The 
one who gucsse« right is 'it' the next time the game is 
play ed 

Pin Wheels Let the children make paper pin wheels 
Hold a wheel before your bps and «hon that when you «aj 
uh the wheel goes round, but when jou «ay w it does not 
move Let the children then try to mike the wheels go 
round when they srj uky,when while, etc 

The ran This game is to be li«ed when the child (loos not 
succeed m giving a continuous sound but substitutes p for 
/ Cut thin pieces of paper into the shape of small fans Tell 
the child that he may have a fan to color if he blows it 
correctly Show him how the fan moves as 30 U repeat /, 
prolonging the sound Let the children who succeed color 
their fans, while you give individual help to the children 
having the difficulty 
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The Train One child is chosen to be the engine, another 
the coal car, etc Each child places his hands on the shoul- 
ders of the one in front of him to connect the cars The 
train makes an imaginary tnp When the train stops 
at a station, the engine lets off steam with the sound 

S-S SSS-S-8 


The Spider The children arc in circle formation, hands 
joined One child who is cho«cn to he the spider stands in 
the center One or more children who represent flies are 
outside the nng The spider repeats 

"Oh, I am a spider, I spin and I spin, 

I catch little flies and keep them within ” 

The spider tnes to break through the nng to catch the flics 
The children forming the circle tantalize him with the 
chant, "Spider, Spider, spin your nay out ” If he succeeds 
in catching a fly after a 6hort run the fly is put in the 
center and other children are chosen Much time consumed 
in chasing should be a\ oided as this would defeat the pur- 
pose 

The Bees One child who needs special drill on the sound 
2 may be chosen to be the bee Individual help may be 
given to the child by first having him sound z to you to «ee 
if he can be a bee The re«t of the children are the flowers 
The bee flies to the flowers and visits them, saying z-z-z-z 
After he has visited alt the flowers he ma> choose another 
child to take his place 

Although numerous activities of this type may be "bor- 
rowed” from published material the teacher’s best source of 
ideas is his own ingenuity Dons G Yoakam points out, in an 
article on “Speech Games for Children ” 4 the almost endless 
possibility of adapting simple parlor games to the purposes of 
speech training One caution needs to be kept m mind what- 
ever activity is employed, it should be adapted to the grade 
level of the pupils The more mature the group, the more read- 

4 See the Quarterly Journal of Speech VoJ XXX Xo 1 (February 19*4) 
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lly it mil respond to “direct drill ’ if the purpose of the exercise 
is clearly understood 


Choral Speafong 

Excellent opportunities for improving the genera] speech 
pattern of the pupils is offered bj choral speaking The fact 
that choral reading can be done m unison or with solo work 
makes it a more flexible procedure than individual mterpreta 
tion or individual speaking It is a procedure that can be ap 
plied m the lowest grade in school or m college classes How 
ever, choral speaking should not be thought of primarily as 
remedial, as an interpretive art, it warrants a place in on> 
speech program as a developmental activity However, if the 
“Do’s” and “Don't’s set forth by Louise Abney and Grace 
Rowe 0 are kept in mind, choral reading may serve a remedial 
purpose for many children 


Know your poem You must be able to 'peak or read your poem 
well if jou expect to inspire the children 
Sense the rhythm, and the sound pattern 
Read the poem aloud to the class 

Afford leadership tn good speech Be sure that jou have the correct 
vowels and consonant qualities If >ou arc in doubt, consult 
speech books for guidance A correct example is often more 
effective than 0 corrective method 
Clear auay all disturbing question* It is not desirable to be 
hj penntcllectual about the poem but word meaning accurate 
pronunciation, and correct grouping are essential to good oral 
interpretation 

flrarf the poem a second time— and pos'iblv a third— aloud to the 
cla R s 


Invite the class to participate 

Keep the t owes light \ clume can be increased after the tonal 
patterns arc al^oluteh accurate 
*«Ve 1 oui«e \Wy and Grace Howe CAorol *pt«hna ArnnjtmenU for th< 
VmeerCroit* tMapwha M«w T1 1 * on Co WT) 
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Choose, or let the children choose, readers for the solo parts 
Repeat the poem together 

Don’t choose material beyond the children’s ability for enjoyment 
and appreciation 

Don’t exploit your directing ability Remain as irfconspicuous as 
possible 

Don't over- analyze the poem Enjoyable participation is the thing 
desired 

Don’t let the children force their tones 

Don’t choose <{ star” pupils for all the solo parts After all, they 
need the training lea«t, and leadership maj he dc\ eloped by 
giving the part to a child who can grow into it 
Don’t consider choral speaking primarily as a show device If it is 
onlj that, it has no place in the educational program 
Dont let the verse speed ing choir be a poor speech vehicle Gi\e 
constructs e speech training on vowels diphthongs, and con- 
sonants, controlling \oIumc and inflection, as well as rate and 
rhythm, at all times 

Additional suggestions for types of activities through which 
the speech of your pupils can be generally impro\ed are gnen 
m the following chapter Therefore we shall turn here to a con- 
sideration of the remedial procedures that can profitably be 
used with the ten to fifteen per cent of your pupils who^c 
speech difficulties may require more specialized attention 
There is a growing tendency for school systems to provide 
trained speech correctionists who help the classroom teachers 
deal with some of the more difficult speech problems and who 
assume the major responsibility for the improvement of many 
of the most severe cases But even where such specialized help 
is available, the ultimate responsibility for the w elfare of the 
children belongs to the classroom teacher You need to know, 
regardless of the conditions under which you teach, the types 
of problems likely to require special help and some of the reme- 
dial procedures that are recommended In the following pages, 
therefore we shall discuss briefly problems of articulation. 
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voice, stuttering, and special types of speech and hearing dis- 
orders together with certain types of therapy that may be used 


Articulation Problems 

Inaccurate articulation results in the most common type of 
speech disorder encountered in the public schools Most of the 
difficulties can be handled without great difficult} by the sensi- 
tive teacher with a basic understanding of the phonetic pat- 
terns of speech You should be named, hon ever, that not all 
of these articulation disorders are functional or habitual Some 
may be the result of emotional disturbances or organic difficul- 
ties, or of poor hearing The pupil who has the speech problem 
must be helped before the problem itself can be successfully 
handled This is emphasized by West, Kennedy, and Carr 

A child maj, especially if petite and appealing be en- 
couraged b} the approval of associates to continue baby 
talk and infantile behavior until eventually they become 
habitual Or the etnbarra'sed, retiring child with spirit 
broken by dominating parents or by some other unfortu- 
nate circumstance may use a t>pe of speech characterized 
by semi audible, half comprehensible utterance, later, be- 
coming more embarrassed and inarticulate, and aware of 
Jus deficient speech, be develops more emotional confusion 
and increased speech interference results e 

This emotional factor generally has an increasingly pro- 
nounced effect upon the child If he seems to find satisfaction 
m lisping, the retraining task will center largely upon a re- 
orientation of his thinking, but if the emotional problem is 
more deeply seated, it will probably affect the quality of lus 
voice, his manlier of speaking, and his general Buency It is 
well for the classroom teacher to consider the possible causes 
of a speech problem before attempting corrective measures 
Much harm can come from ill-advised remedial practices Here 

'Robert West Lou Kennedy and Anna Carr Tfe Rehabilitation oj Speech 
revised edition (New lork Harper <1 Brothers 1MU J> 369 
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is where the teacher s knowledge of mental health and of good 
counseling techniques come- into play 
It should go without suing that articula 
ha\e their cau«e in organic deviations sho 
•with care b) the non«pecialist in speech 
gi\es an excellent over-view of the common 
in a simple paragraph 

The great majontv of articulator) di orders are not 
caused b) ph) c ical defects of the speech mechanism Al- 
though few children are tongue tied this affliction ma\ be 
responsible for poor articulation Mi«mg teeth maj be an- 
other handicap Severe malocclusion ma> help produce 
umntelhgible speech If the child i- hard of hearing it mav 
be that he has not heard the particular sound at all, or onl> 
partiall) Bulbar palsy or a similar di»ca®e ma> have pro 
duccd a paral>«is or weakne c s that makes articulation 
sluggi e h and ineffective Enlarged adenoid® raa> interfere 
with proper re°onance or cause omission of the m, n, and 
ng sounds 7 

In general, the teacher should seek professional advice when- 
ever he suspects that the cause of the articulation disorder is 
of an organic nature 

Usually by the time the child enters the first grade, he can 
make all of the individual sounds of the language, even though 
he has difficulty with the pronunciation of many words which 
have certain sounds in combination You will recall that m 
Chapter 5 various sounds and certain of the combinations w ere 
given to help you to test the accuracy in your own speech It 
might be w ell to point out here some of the most common prob- 
lems your pupils w ill face 

1 _ There is a frequent substitution of «ome other sound for the s 
This is usually called a lisp 


torj problems that 
uld be approached 
patholog) Parker 
ph) sical difficulties 


’ William R Parker Pathology of Speech (herw York Prentice Hall Inc 
1951), p 193 
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2 IF js substituted for the r, l, or v, as in 'v-obin" for robin, 
“wove" for foae, and “werry” for 1 enj 

3 S is substituted for the sh, as "sue” for shoe 

4 The initial I 13 omitted at the beginning or w hen it follows 
certain consonants, as “ *et me ' for let me or ‘ pc k * for 
please 

5 T is substituted for L or ch, os m "turn here” for come here 
or “ten ” for chew 

6 H 13 substituted for g or j, as in "dun’ for gun, or dam for 
jam 

7 B is substituted for t, as "hab” for have 

8 A r is often substituted for the ng a 0 ‘ doin’ ” for doing 

9 One of the con^onnots in combinations is often left out as 
f land" for stand, or ' pank ’ for span A. 

10 Tma\ consonants arc omitted, «uch as “chd”’ for child or 
“gi* " for piue 

This senes, of course, does not constitute the “whole” of 
either baby talk or the articulatory pattern that you may find 
in your classroom When you consider the complicated char- 
acter of speech, you do not wonder at the difficulty that many 
children have in producing speech sounds correctly But after 
the second or third grade, control over the speech mechanism 
should be complete After that stage inaccuracies may normally 
be attributed to persisting habit rather than to organic diffi- 
culty 

When you find a child ha\ing difficulty with a certain sound 
consciously "feel” how you produce that sound If you know 
how your own lips and tongue behave, you may be able \ cry 
quickly to make a simple suggestion that will help the pupil 
with his problem For example, if / for v gives trouble, ask him 
to bite ins iower lip in ihc production of the sound, or if it is 
the th that is giving him trouble, have him stick his tongue out 
as ho starts such words as they Watch him, try to see what he 
docs or fails to do, and then make suggestions accordingly 
There are many sounds, however, that require such delicate 
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adjustment that to point out the physical movement "ould 
only induce confusion Sanderson suggests, with some over- 



enthusiasm, that physical descriptions of sound production 1 
a\ oided 


To insist that the child be directly concerned with where 
he puts Ins tongue and ceth how he shapes his sounds, is 
to confuse him A good teacher always tries to correct any 
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«peeeh difficult} by u«mg indirect mean« Man} a child will 
readily imitate a correct model mere]} by having his atten 
tion directed to the correct sound a<= it is uttered In fact 
to repeat a general principle there is common agreement 
that the general training of children u«ing defective speech 
sounds is conducted along too lines auditory training to 
develop ear sen«itivit} and so enable children to discnmi 
nate between correct and incorrect «ound-' and muscular 
agility and motor control whereb} the diJd develops «kil) 
in the use of his articulator} organs Games jingles story 
exercises dramatization'! choral speaking and some sy 11a 
blc and word drills are far more important than tl c u«e of 
mechanical aids especially for the classroom teacher who is 
not skilled in speech re education 6 

Types of articulatory defects m the speech of children as 
well as in the speccfi of adults will include sound omissions 
sound substitutions and sound distortions In the majority of 
cases the defects will be functional an habitual misuse of nor- 
mal speech organs, and the classroom teacher should have no 
hesitation in dealing with them Their remedial treatment re- 
quires no great depth of speech correction lore The t> pcs of 
procedures that have been suggested will usually produce im 
pro\ ement 


Voice Problems 

Voice defects are frequently hard to determine in children 
because there are so many variations in the normal childhood 
voice The defect may be one of quahtj pitch loudness or 
mclod} The teacher s judgment should be based on conditions 
present m normal speech situations, as m play or informal con- 
jjy-ssJjoo TJbn voice of the child i*» thinner than that of the 
adolescent or adult but the thinness is often accentuated b> 
tension or lack of resonance The voice should be considered in 
relation to the voices of the other children m the class ^lice 


• w»« «om« CO Vhot Shout i l h,<u. About <!p<<ch D<l<ct i* 

{C<itumbu< Olio Ohio State Loner- U P ilktm 194C) j p - 1-22 
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able deviations should be studied to determine whether they 
spring from some inner emotional disturbance or from a basic 
speech difficulty Backus has summarized -very concisely the 
interrelation of voice and personality 


Certain patterns of speech result rather habitually from 
social maladjustment Variations in vocal quality arc espe- 
cially frequent Positiv e nasality usually accompanies feel- 
ings of inferiority, lack of security, persecution, failure, 
and repression An aspirate or breathy quality accom- 
panies expressions of extreme emotion, especially fear In 
persons who are habitually unstable and easily excitable 
(frequently termed * rattle brained") the aspiration may 
be a relatively constant factor Associated with it is a con- 
spicuous and unpleasant gapping for breath, produced often 
by clavicular, or extreme chest, breathing A metallic 
quality or "cracking” in the tone results from unnatural 
tensions in the pharyngeal and laryngeal mu«culaturc 
Clo«ely associated with the vocal quality is vocal pitch 
While emotional excitement produces a nse of pitch in all 
persons, those individuals who suffer from continuous 
nervous excitability po«sc«s habitually high, shrill voices 
Volume is al«o affected by these psychological factors 
Nervous tension may produce too loud a voice, lack of con- 
fidence timidity, or fear may produce too soft a voice 
These deviations in speech may disappear with proper 
mental hygiene alone, if speech habits are not too firmly 
fixed Sometimes speech training is in itself an effective in- 
strument for resolving mild maladjustments Usually, both 
types of treatment are combined 0 

As we have frequently emphasized throughout this text, 
.speech improvement is inseparable from tie total growth pat- 
tern of the child Speech habits may affect social relationships 
with the group, conversely group relationships may furnish 
the incentive for better speech habits Therefore, in the normal 
classroom situation, the focus falls first on personal and social 
adjustment Even when it shifts to specific speech activities, it 
does so because of the functional relationships of speech to 

*OHie L Backus Speech m Education (New York Longmans Green and 
Company 1943) p 116 
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total growth objectives Speech as a medium of comniuincn- 
turn is a social skill and is acquired and developed onl\ in a 
social context Specific drills and exercises will help if thev tre 
u^ed with the caution already stated (see page 229) Thev mint 
always be linked to a larger goal For voice improvement re 
laxation exercises are recommended Ponurt drill* from the 
earliest grades through high school may be needed to fix the 
habit of “standing easily tall Al«o in many cases general ear 
training exercises should be used to help the pupil become more 
sensitive to tone quality 


Other Speech Problems 

Other speech problems that the classroom teacher ma\ en 
counter have anatomical, physiological psychogenic and Im 
guistie backgrounds They arc organically rooted and must m 
the mam be handled by specialists Certainly in regard to the 
cleft palate marked malocclusion of the teeth organic anoma 
lies and other troubles evidenced by ncuropathological symp 
toms you should depend upon professional direction However 
the problem of emotional adjustment remains and must be 
dealt with in the classroom as creatively and sympathetically 
as possible 


Stuttering 

According to the W Jute House Conference Report stutterers 
make up about one per cent of the total school popul it ion The 
number is so high that you may expect even in a short leach 
mg career to have several pupils in your claves who must 
cope with tins particular handicap They con be helped but 
care and understanding are nwessir} 

Stuttering manifests itself in different way's Btcku* de- 
scribes it ns follows 


Stuttering n chmctemcil bv frequent spasms which in 
terrupt the normal rhythm of «pc«h Usually, t! ey art con 
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fined to tbe mu c cles which arc u*ed in the production of 
speech, although they may extend to other muscle groups 
in the body Sometimes the spasms «eem to appear chiefly 
in the muscles of the face and lip* sometimes of the jaws, 
the tongue, the larynx, or of the breathing apparatus The 
spavin may result m blocking on, or repetition of, the plo 
«i\es (at lips, tip, or back of tongue), or the vowels (at the 
larynx) , prolongation of fricatives na°als, glides, or vow- 
els, inspirator} gasps, or expiration of most of the air before 
speaking Stuttering may appear to be only a slight hesita- 
tion, or it may not be identified at all since some children 
who have an initial laryngeal block simply do not talk on 
the*e occasions Some stuttering is not \ ery noticeable un- 
less one is looking at the patient The spasms may not affect 
the words he is sax mg but simply result in facial contor- 
tions, such as jerking of the head blinking of the eyes, 
trembling of the jaw, smacking of the lip-, dilating of the 
nostrils, or scraping of the feet on the floor 

Stuttering may be characterized by the u*e of short words 
or noises to start or connect sentences (as nee, now, see, 
oh) , smacking or clicking noi«es Al«o because of the axoid 
ance or substitution of certain feared words, bizarre gram- 
matical constructions may appear In the intervals between 
spasms, the speech often exhibits local tenseness, articula- 
tory clumsiness, lack of melody, or improper grouping of 
words into phra«es 10 

Many children go through a stage in their development when 
they hesitate and repeat This is not necessarily incipient stut- 
tering, it may be nothing more than the readjustment of a 
language pattern, a temporary attack of self-consciousness, or 
a symptom of the onset of adolescence In helping a child to 
outgrow these habits, no matter whether they are temporary 
or apparently well established care must be taken not to fix 
attention on the speech habit as a personal or social deficiency 
To increase the consciousness of self is to decrease the proba 
bility of successful adjustment Van Riper looks at the problem 
as one of maturation He says 

* Ibid ^ p 67 
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Outgrowing stuttering, the term «=o frequently applied to 
the gradual disappearance of the handicap, is really a mat- 
ter of maturation The first symptom appears when the 
child is m a state of developmental confusion He is learn- 
ing to speak while he is also giving hi® attention to the 
acquisition of walking and many other motor skills His 
environment bombards him with hundreds of stimuli and 
he responds to all of them, having learned experimentally 
no process of selection Many simultaneous reactions, there- 
fore, tend to create a nervous instability, which is often 
evidenced in an instability in the operation of the speech 
mechanism A*» the process of maturation proceeds the child 
learns his motor skill* and, when they become automatic 
he does not need to concentrate upon them He also learns 
to select stimuli from the barrage thrust upon him, and con 
sequently much confusion disappears He learns to erect 
barriers against environmental excitement and does not rc 
spond to all disturbances Thus, the child's entire mecha- 
m«m becomes more stable, and with increasing stability 
the speech blocks often vanish However, they disappear 
only if, during this period of in«tabibty , the child ha* not 
become aware of them as a definite handicap If he can be 
prevented from reacting to his stuttering lie will develop 
none of the tricks for hiding blocks or for making speech 
attempts easier Thus he mil be spared the abnormal com 
munication which these habitual tncks and techniques ulti- 
mately bring Treatment of the young primary stutterer 
con®i®ts primarily of prevention 11 

A word about this “primary stutterer” whom Van Riper 
mentions In your relationships with him treat him as a nor- 
mal individual When he is talking to you do not interrupt him 
with some comment on the uay he speaks To do so will only 
divert his attention to himself and create further inhibitions 
that aggravate rather than alleviate his problem Do not sug- 
gest that he talk more slowly, that he take deep breaths before 
special words, that he substitute words easier to say, that he 
stop until he can say the words properly Do not say the words 

U C tan Riper Speech Correction Principles and Methods 2nd edition 
(New \ork Prentire-IIall Inc 1947), pp 320-321 
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for him or repeat them after him. Do not penalize him by keep- 
ing him out of group activities. On the other hand do not force 
him into situations (like reciting a poem) that will embarrass 
him and invite ridicule. Omit no opportunity to commend him 
for his citizenship, his thoughtfulness, his good ideas, or any 
special achievement you have noticed. If remedial measures are 
indicated, discuss the problem with the parents and consider 
the desirability of referring the child to a competent speech 
correctionist or psychologist. When such referral is made, your 
role will continue to be to provide a normal classroom environ- 
ment in which the child will experience a sense of “at home- 
ness” and security. 

Stuttering is a label too readily applied to persons with some 
noticeable speech hesitancy. As already indicated, hesitation 
and a certain amount of repetition are characteristic of many 
children — and of many adults. Wendell Johnson warns us 
against confusing with non-fluency: 

Actually, of course, no speaker is as fluent as an old mill 
stream. The student of this text will do well to observe with 
care a few normal speakers, including some professionals, 
tabulating the number per minute of the various kinds of 
“bobbles” that occur. It will be found, in all likelihood that 
five to eight non-fiucncies per minute occur in the sustained 
conversation or extemporaneous speaking of the average 
adult. They occur in the form of “ah's/' false starts, re- 
peated syllables, words and phrases, prolonged sounds, and 
other assorted imperfections with respect to fluency. 

Professor Orvis C. Inin, of the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, has reported to the authors that at least 
one -third of all forms of childhood speech are repetitions — 
the baby does not say “da,” but “da, da, da.” The average 
child (not stutterer} aged two to six years repeats in some 
fashion forty-five times per thousand spoken words in spon- 
taneous frce-play speech. It is indeed hazardous to define 
stuttering as a “disorder of the rhythm of speech.” A very 
considerable amount of non-fluency is characteristic of nor- 
mal speech at all age levels. 15 

“ Wen Jr II John*on and other*. Speech Handicapped School Children (New 
York Harper A Brother*. 19(5), p IS1 
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For a full discission of the problem of stuttering and the 
teachers attitude toward it, secure a copy of Johnson’s book 
from your library and read the sections that deal with this par- 
ticular topic His recommendations are summarized in the fol- 
lowing nine points 

1 Help the child to face the problem frank!) One should be 
gentle, kindly, understanding, and above alt patient but one 
«hou!d timer be pa«sive or indifferent or fail for any reason to 
come to grips with the problem as frank!} and as soon as 
circum*lahcca will allow 

2 Build the child’s confidence in his basic phjMcaf ability to 
speak notmallj In the absence of either a good scientific or a 
logical basis for believing that stuttering is orgamcall) cau«ed 
however, it is clinical/} unbound, and it is plainly incon-uder 
ate to the child and his familj , to permit them to go on being 
disturbed and discouraged bv their unfounded feeling that 
"something is phj «icalh wrong ” 

3 Build the child’s confidence m Ins ability to handle speaking 
situations acceptnblj even as a stutterer Any stuttering child 
who can enjoj collecting stuttering jokes and telling them to lus 
classmates has achiev cd a substantial measure of good adjust- 
ment 

4 Tram the child to eliminate unneemsarj and undesirable speech 
mannerisms If, for example, a child tends to turn his head 
strongly to the right or protrude hia tongue whenever he stut- 
ters, it is sometimes possible to teach him how to stutter with- 
out doing thc«<e things If this can be accomplished, his speech 
difficulty can be made much more tolerable for him and more 
acceptable to his listeners 

& Train the child to delay and slow down his stuttering reactions 
The child should not get the impression that he is being in- 
structed to talU slowly He is being encouraged to stutter 
slow ly One of the most direct wajs to decrease the tension and 
general seventy of a particular movement of stuttering is to 
change what we might call its timing Bj being in a bit le<s of 
a hurry about getting started, by doing the stuttering a little 
more slowly throughout, the stutterer can achieve a general 
easing of strain 
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6 Tram the child to stutter as easily as possible Some measure 
of improv cment can usually be gained simply by instructing 
the stutterer to go ahead and stutter in his usual way, but with 
the idea m mind of seeing how easily he can do it 

7 Encourage the child to talk as much as possible 

8 Encourage the child to cultivate his abilities and personality 
assets 

9 Encourage the child in good physical hygiene practices 


111 




Courtesy al University of Denver 

Much leaching effort can be trusted when hearing problems are not identified 
The purc-t erne audiometer can easily be used for „ quick check with children 
of almost any age In this instance the little girl w , n kindergarten and M 
ehown indicating tint the can fear tie sound 


Impaired Hearing 

Another le^s dramatic but no less important speech-related 
problem that jou will find in jour classroom is the youngster 
with impaired hearing In some states a hearing test is given 
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to every school child at least every other year But in many 
states it is the responsibility of the individual teacher to spot 
hearing difficulties 

Hearing losses have definite effects upon the speech of the 
individual, for it is through hearing sounds that we learn to 
speak It is difficult to say how much hearing loss can occur 
before speech is greatly impaired It is possible to report how 
e\er, the relative frequencies with which speech sounds are 
omitted or distorted by children with moderate hearing losses 
In the first place the child learns fairly readily those sounds 
that he can see made, such as b, j, w, and those that are fairly 
well "front” such as d and t He may, therefore, substitute the 
sounds he finds less difficult for those that are less apparent to 
him He may say do for go or tied for red A further involve 
tnent results from a lo*s in high frequency whereby it may be 
impossible for the child to hear such sounds as /, th, s, and sh 
A simple test can be made by asking that the child turn his 
back to you and repeat after > ou a senes of w ords such as fin, 
thin, shin, sin 

Sometimes a pupil’s speech reaction is the clue that reveals 
his hearing difficulty At other times the strained look or lack 
of attention wilt be a clue Backus points out 

Ordinarily, a combination of several symptoms rather 
than just one, would constitute affirmatne evidence Some 
of the common symptom* are on articulatory defect of the 
type described abene, frequent mistakes m carrying out in- 
structions, habitual inattention and apathy , unsatisfactory 
progress in school work, copying from another pupil's pa 
per, raal behavior, frequent cocking of the head when 
addressed, quizzical and wearied facial expression when 
there should, usually, be no sign of fatigue, symptoms of 
earache, ringing in the ears, running ears, history of ear 
trouble 33 

In commenting on the attention that the slightly hard of- 
hearing pupil should receive, O Connor and Strong make the 
following sensible recommendations 
** Backus op cit , p 1S7 
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Children wluxe lo« s cs range from 50 to 20 decibels in the 
better car, tho«e who have quite marked monaural lo?s, or 
children who-e slight impairment can be alleviated by med- 
jeal treatment withm nx months do not generally need spe- 
cial educational service The} mmt, however, be watched 
and rechecked periodically c o that an} tendency toward 
progre«ne deafness maj be noted and treated 

Slight!} hard-of-hcanng children should be granted op- 
port unit} for favorable «eating m the classroom For 
example, the child with a hearing lo«s m one ear is turned 
toward the noisy side of the room if the room faces n busy 
thoroughfare The good car should face the side of the room 
from which speech emanates These children should be al- 
lowed to move to the seat which suits their listening needs 
This group of children makes up a v er} large portion of the 
estimated 5 per cent of school children who have hearing 
losses 11 


In dealing with children who have some hearing loss, ex- 
treme care must be taken to speak clearly Many words, such 
as cad, can, canned, can't, cat, and back, bag, bang, bank, pack, 
pang, and bad, ban, band, bat, mad, man, manned, mat, pad, 
pan, panned, pant, pat, sound very much alike when not dis- 
tinctly spoken or distinctly heard Also, because the lip and 
jaw movements are very much alike in formulating the words, 
even the pupil who is a partial lip reader may be confused 
Frequently, hearing loss can be eliminated if found earlj 
enough, and it can usually be halted short of deafness if treat- 
ment can be started More and more children who are hard of 
hearing are being fitted with hearing aids These are nev er 
hidden and frequently are sources of embarrassment to the 
youngsters Even as general as are glasses, for the correction of 
deficient vision, some children are very sensitive about wearing 
them Hearing aids are much less common and often create a 
feeling of self-consciousness and embarrassment A child’s men- 


u Clarence D O Connor and Alice Strong “TearJim* ,, D 

capped' m Forty-mpth FeaDbcoV „s Iks.S Acoust.edl, Hand. 
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tal health often depends on his successful adjustment to his 
limitations As a sympathetic teacher y ou can help your pupils 
who are experiencing such frustrations to make happy adjust 
ments and to give themselves fully to their school tasks and 
their social responsibilities without loss of incentive 

What Are the Steps t n Corrective Procedure ? 

Before concluding this chapter let us draw together into a 
series of “steps the various suggestions that hue been given 
for dealing with special speech problems in the classroom 
These steps represent only a general plan Use it as a guide not 
as a directiv e Like most teaching procedures it may be modi 
fied in the light of different situations and different pupil re 
sponges Certain general principles however should be kept m 
mind First be concerned with developing intelligibility in 
speech jn functional use situations before you move into cor 
rectivc measures A direct attack on speech deficiencies may 
defeat your purpose by divorcing form from function Psy 
chologically, an individual can improve his speech (or any 
other characteristic of his personality) only as he sees and ac 
ccpts the need for improvement A second principle grows out 
of the first Do not try to identify all defectiv c speech °ouml 
or undesirable speech habits before you begin dealing wit) 
those that arc obvious Consonants for example ore a more 
common source of difficulty than are vowels and are more im 
portant to speech intelligibility It may well be the place to 
start while you arc extending \ our surv ey of the cla« and iden 
tifying the special problems of individual pupils 

\s y ou consider the follow mg steps note how the application 
of the principles and cautions that have been gn cn may modify 
your procedure For example how extensive will your survey 
be? How will you do it and when will you doit? How will you 
relate speech unproa ement exercises to y our total activ ity pro- 
gram? As a teacher how do you react to the statement (in 
Number 4) that 'the pupil must t cant to improve his speech 
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How does a “want" develop? How can a teacher help to create 
incentive? 


SEVE3T STEPS OF TBOCZDVP.E 

1 . First, try to discover which of your pupils show speech defi- 
ciencies. This can be done by means of a formal survey or by 
informal observation during regular classroom activities. 

2. Analyze individually the speech of those children who were 
selected by survey or observation as having some type of speech 
problem. Determine what speech sounds cause trouble and try 
to classify them according to possible relationships. 

3. Next, try to discover the probable cause of the pupil's difficulty. 
If it springs from some type of physical deviation, you will need 
to help the child to learn compensatory movements. If you 
suspect the cause to be defective hearing, arrange immediately 
for a hearing test. When hearing loss is discovered early, it may 
be checked by proper care. If the problem is basically psy- 
chological, your attack will be in the direction of better per- 
sonality adjustment. You wilt be concerned with the pupil's 
feelings of security, his opportunities for success, his relation- 
ships within the group. 

4. Before you can accomplish much in your effort to help him, the 
pupil must want to improve his speech. If the desire is not pres- 
ent, his reaction may be one of resistance instead of coopera- 
tion. On the other hand, learning may proceed very rapidly 
when the proper incentives are established. 

5. Be sure that the pupil can recognize the difference between 
desirable and undesirable habits in speaking. Read aloud a se- 
lection that requires frequent use of a particular speech sound 
with which he has trouble. As you read, make the sound cor- 
rectly at times and incorrectly at other times to see if he hears 
the difference. Nonsense syllables can be used in the same way. 
Also, games can be built to call attention to correct and incor- 
rect sounds in speech. 

D. When recognition is assured, help the pupil to make the sound 
correctly in isolated syllables. Specific compensatory move- 
ments that may be necessary roust be worked out with the child 
‘ro the light of his particular difficulty. 
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7 Finally, try to make speech skills automatic through use 
Games, exercises, and choral speaking can be used for this pur- 
pose, as well as regular class projects and activities However, 
the teacher should not expect too rapid carry over into all nor- 
mal speech situations But the more spec cl i practice given under 
supervision, the faster the new habits will be made permanent 


Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 

l Since dtscu**ton offers an effective method of clarify mg our 
own ideas and arriving at group consensus on problems and posable 
solutions of problems, arrange for a discussion on ‘ Speech Problems 
m the Classroom " If the discu««ion seems not to be self starting u«e 
the following questions as possible ‘ take-off" points 

(а) How many children who need special speech training would you ex 
pect to find in a third grade room of forty pupils 7 

(б) To what extent does the idea ‘every teacher 13 a speech teacher 
affect the speech experiences of the pupil ? How doe? it affect your 
concept of your teaching job? 

(c) How would you describe adequate speech competency for pupils 7 
In what respect doe* the standard of competency vary with age 
levels? 

(d) How docs a hearing problem affect the cluld s speech 7 

2 By means of panel, forum, $y mposium, or other th*cii**ional 
technique, consider the following points of anew You may support, 
oppose, or elaborate the statement to suit the purposes of the class 

(o) Most of us do not hear speech errors m others because we are not 
accustomed to listening to individual sounds 

(6) Speech defects retard children mentally 

(c) Speech habits are acquired by the child in his cooing and babbling 
atige 

(d) There is a specific physical portion of the articulators for each 
speech sound 

(e) Social maladjustment frequent!) results in speech problems 

(/) Social maladjustment frequently results from speech needs. 

(ff) Imitation oS the defects of others is responsible for many speech de- 
fects 
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(ft) Poor hearing ability is often responsible for speech defects 
(i) A child who stutters should be taught in special schools for the 
handicapped 

3 Visit at least two elementary or high school classes Write a 
critique on the speech characteristics you observe 

4 Plan a senes of ten-minutes a-day speech improvement pro- 
grams that could be used at the grade level m which you are prc- 
panng to teach 

5 Make a notebook with pictures representing the several speech 
sounds Add to this book ways of correcting sounds when they are 
inaccurate 

6 Collect a group of objects that can be u c cd for the testing of 
•sounds Use a toy car for the k sound, a doll’s shoe for the sh sound, 
a ball for the b sound, and bo on Try to find objects that will indi- 
cate sounds when they occur in the medial and end position as well 
as at the beginning of the word — a nail would be for the n at the 
beginning and the l at the end position This list may be preserved 
for later use 

7 Add, in your notebook, at least one original story, game, or 
poem that could be used for class speech activity Select one not sug- 
gested in tins chapter 

8 In Chapters 4 and 5 the general principles of voice and diction 
were discussed In this chapter we have considered the application 
of the«e principles to pupils who wall be in your charge What ques- 
tions arc left unanswered in your mind? Explore the following refer- 
ences for further ideas applicable to the problem 

Ainsworth, Stanlcj, Speech Correction Methods New York Prentice Hall, 
194S 

Backus, Olhe L , Speech in Education New York Longmans, 1943 
Backus, Olhe L and Jane Beasley, Speech Therapy with Children Boston 
Houghton 1951 

Borcbers Gladys L and Claude M Wi«e, Modem Speech New York 
Harconrt, 1917 

Field, Victor A and James F Bender \ oice and Diction New York Mac- 
millan 1949 

Johnson Wendell and others, Speech Handicapped School Children New 
^ork Harper, 134S 
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Ra«mus«en, Carne, Speech Methods in the Elementary School Herr York 
The Ronald Frees Company, 1931 

Tan Riper, Charles, Helping Children Talk Better Chicago Science Re- 
search Association, 1931 (49 p\gfc>) 

Ward, Winifred, PI ay making uUh Children New York Applet on-Ccntur>- 
Crofts, 1947 




In Your Classroom: Using Speech 
Activities 


JLhe purpose of this chapter is to turn the spotlight on a 
number of speech activities that can be used in the classroom to 
stimulate learning, evoke thoughtful participation, and de- 
velop increased ability in communication. Before studying in 
detail the suggestions given in the following pages relative to 
selected speech activities, turn back to Chapter 2 and refresh 
your thinking concerning the basic importance of speech in 
teaching and learning. Psychologically, how is language related 
to thinking? How is language (particularly spoken language) 
related to social development? What are the dangers of “ver- 
balism" in a teaching-and-learning situation? How does the act 
of expression re-enforce learning? 

In the opinion of the authors, “every classroom teacher is a 
teacher of speech" insofar as he sets an example for his pupils 
and utilizes speech experiences effectively as a means of attain- 
ing learning goals. note that the development of speech 
ability is contributory, not consummatory. As teachers, we 
must never fixate upon isolated skills. First, because the skill is 
important only in relation to purpose; and second, because it 
is best acquired in a meaningful situation in which the need 
of the skill is apparent. We live in a talking world, but we have 
developed our talking ability by exercising it in a way to serve 
200 
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our «ccdi achieve peronil satisfactions and build better mu 
tuM under* tan lings The need far better communication is a 
continuous one Lven ns adults people frequent!} talk past 
caelt other without am meeting of mmds There is no place 
m the educational proce s at which we dire to relax our atten 
tion to the need for improvement m this fundimental <ocial 
*ki!l 

F\en students who have had formal cour«rs m speech need 
the oppt rtunitj to practice their «jw>ceh abilities and to acquire 
the social confidence that can Ik. tuned onl} through frequent 
and continued participation in normal group activities The 
learning cxjvcricnces of jour classroom should provide s tch op 
portumiic* As jou consider the following activities Keep m 
mind their functional purpose Kemember the intimate relation 
that exists between language ant! learning between commum 
cation and social effectiveness In the mam the activities are 
discus cd from the point of view of pupil participation though 
m Feme of them (like asking and nnswenng cjuostions comer 
wrtion reading aloud and general group discussion) thesug 
Motions are double-edged nppljmg as much to jour own 
participation ns to the pupils In all instances let jour own 
example be one that tan safclj be emulated 


Ansuertng Questions 

Both questions and answers arc a familiar part of every pu 
pil s classroom experience 1\ c are not referring here to the 
formal question and answer textbook quiz but to the kinds of 
questions that emanate from a need to know The following 
suggestions are addressed to you the teacher since the waj in 
-which you answer the questions of jour pupils will determine 
large!} the freedom they feel m asking questions as well as the 
kinds of questions they ask 

Bear in mind ot all times that the questioner if lie ;s sincere 
is seeking satisfaction therefore your answer should be m his 
language and at his conversational level If you teach *cicnce 
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for example, would you answer a question about atomic energy 
in the same way for a sixth-grader and a college senior? Would 
the situation m which the question was asked make a differ- 
ence 7 As in other forms of social behavior, few rigid rules can 
be applied The conditions surrounding the act determine the 
response But there are certain principles which you can safelj 
follow as guides m most situations 


LJL! i \ ))J'M niih 1 
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tlie questioner and his question In the classroom particularly, 
a tone edged with announce, a satiric comment failure to 
show respect for the questioner and the intent of his question 
will effectively discourage further inquiry 

4 Do not judge the merit of the question solely from your 
own point of view What is a simple problem for you may be 
confusing to others Realize that you and the questioner do 
not have the same background of experience or the same set 
of values Treat the question as a beginning point for better 
understanding 

5 If necessary, rephrase the question so that it will empha- 
size what you consider to be the central point, the one that you 
feel you should deal with first 

6 The goal of your answer should be to bring the under- 
standing of your questioner m line w ith your understanding of 
the area being discussed This may necessitate some probing on 
your part to discover gaps that need to be filled 

7 Do not attempt to cover all aspects of the problem by 
your answer Expect and accept additional questions In many 
situations, especially the classroom, the answer that provokes 
additional questioning is desirable Of course, if this additional 
questioning results from your failure to answer satisfactorily, 
that is one thing, but if your answer stimulates additional in- 
terest, that is another 

8 Be specific, do not try to “make a speech" or talk broadly 
about the general field when a question is asked Sometimes the 
question needs to be more specific to enable you to give a spe- 
cific answer In such cases, by tactful suggestion, the question 
may be rephrased and repointed to secure the information de- 
sired 

9 Make no pretenses to knowledge that you do not hate 
Students do not resent your saj ing "I don’t know ” It is much 
better to confess one’s limitations than to try to be an oracle on 
all topics Seldom can one get by with bluffing Your pupils are 
quick to detect evasion or insincerity 



As} mg Questions 

stimulate thmf °t d ° wn ' lcMh ers have used questions to 
sis may be nt forma ' classroom, too much cmphs 

on quin P s 7 qUestl ° ns of «»d ^ httlo cmplmM 
teachm, are tf “? Important, too « 

direct attention to ■' T ,° f qucst,ons ‘hat guide discussion or 

Suppose, tor example f 'f f ° r ” In a study ass, S nme " t , 
for later discussion iV “ur class is about to read (as a basi- 
“The Necklace " Y™ de ^ au P a ssant’s famous short 'tor* 
fully, to gain some fuff C,as! to read the stor5 thoUght 
to see v.hat forces n r ^ t ? ndm E °f Mint Loi'el’s character, 
assignment may be ^ ” ^ er ln t * le decisl °ns she made Your 
arouse interest and „. acBoni P ani ed by sufficient comment to 
say, for example up ‘° y° ur hey question You may 


who is driven, at diiwlt ? b0Ut a nec hlace as it is about a worn® 1 
pulses that are a fundament 7 ^ m tl,e stor > ■ by two strong irD 
find out a hat tho e imonlllT Part of hw character Sec if sou can 
one of tho'e pretty and b otc the first sentence 1 She was 

into a family 0 f employees 1 tv g Curb, bom by a blunder of dedmy 
conflict that develops m L , 1 thls 8>ve you a clue to the inner 

does your attitude toward hen 61 ’ 5 hfe7 An you read the dory 

or scorn her as a vam and M t e? 150 5 ou P J ‘y her’ admire her? 
of her character agree with it, woman ? Does y our interpretation 
question ■ What ,S the auth aUtWs7 ^ ™ make that our key 
act,ons7 ’ hors opinion of Vl me Loisel and her 


Notice that the question 

pils’ minds move toward a r ,ha ’; have been planted in fbe pu- 
face they may sound Iih e ;° n , 5lderatl °n of values On the dir 
considerable analysis and md ' questlona , but they call for 
one’s conclusions Other valu Em ' nt and the abl!l ‘y to defend 
discussion that follow s the , 6 questions w ill emerge in the class 
■ - reading of the story 
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Sometimes in getting a discussion under way it is desirable 
s > run through a few factual questions to get the story into 

erspectue before focusing on questions of interpretation For 

sample, you may quicken participation by a fen simple ques- 

10 ns such as "What was the financial condition of the Loisels?” 

What was Mme Loisel's attitude toward her home life’ As 
>he discussion proceeds, the pivotal question, or questions, 
f wound which the interest seems to center may be written on 
r he board This will help to keep the discussions orderly and 
’“purposeful From time to time additional questions may be 
^ asked to ‘Taring out” the more reticent individuals m the group 

A brief summary of principles involved in asking questions 
* would include the following do’s and don’t's Your own expert- 
ness in asking questions will affect the responsiveness of jour 
<pupils 

1 Do not a«k a question just to fill a gap Be sure that the ques 
tion is worth asking and worth answering 

2 Be considerate in choosing questions that you direct to indiv id 
ual pupils, do not attempt to put a pupil “on the spot " 

3 Use questions frequent!} as a means of clarifying another per- 
son a meaning and helping him to state his thought more 
accurately 

4 Occasional!} rephrase jour question Repeat it in different 
words to be sure that it is understood 

5 In initiating discussion ask specific questions that can readily 
be answered by most members of the group Questions that are 
too difficult will not prime the flow of conversation 

G To encourage greater participation, direct questions occasion- 
ally to individuals m the das* rather than to the class as a 
whole 

7 As class rapport and responsiveness improve, move atronglj 
into questions of value and judgment, questions that ask for 
opinions and interpretations, questions that delve into reasons 
and causes, questions that call for explanation and illustration 
Your purpose is to stimulate the pupil a thinking rather than 
to test his knowledge 
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8 Refrain from asking too nianj questions yourself Questions 
that emerge normally in the course of di^cu^ion are more d>- 
namic than teacher-made questions Encourage pupils to ques- 
tion one another Occasionally a cla's committee should be 
a*ked to formulate * lead oft ’ questions for a discussion or for 
a general qucstion-and answer penod 


Using the Telephone 

At every level of school life from the smallest youngster to 
the cap-and-gowned college senior, the use of the telephone is 
an ever} day experience No alert teacher mil overlook the op- 
portunity of utilizing this experience at appropriate times as 
a learning activity With the younger children even the me- 
chanics of telephoning constitutes an entrancing project If the 
dial system is in effect m your community, be sure that the 
proper procedures are taught and followed In some areas con- 
nections are still made by calling the operator In such cases 
the local method should be used m any dramatized telephone 
activity 

The telephone directory is "made to order” for teaching such 
practical skills as alphabetizing, finding names in alphabetized 
lists, making emergency calls to the fire department or the po- 
lice, calling the special operator for information, sending tele- 
grams by telephone, locating business firms through the classi- 
fied directory Like the dictionary the telephone book has a 
multitude of uses 

The ultimate purpose of a telephone project is, of course, to 
give your pupils a functional type of speech experience Other 
learnings may be associated with it and be more valuable be- 
cause of their association But concentrate on the kind of com- 
munication that takes place A degree of realism is alw ays help- 
ful Certainly you should try to have an actual telephone 
available even if it is not “connected up ” But do not be dis- 
turbed about calling m the imaginative resources of your pupils 
to lend a realistic tone to the entire project You will get more 
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genuine creativity from your pupils than through a formalized 
‘lesson ” The store project is a favorite one with children— 
either a small store or a department store — -with orders coming 
m by telephone Make-believe com ersations offer excellent op- 
portunities for role-playing Pupils soon discover that their 
telephone manner differs in talking to different people (for 
example, in calling up the principal to make a special request 
or in talking to a neighbor to plan Saturdaj 's fishing excur- 
sion) AH the characteristics of good telephone speech may be 
effectively dramatized Sometimes the model may be set bv 
teacher demonstration or by a pupil, in a role-playing situation, 
who will illustrate "right" and "wrong” ways of talking 

Many telephone companies issue booklets or folders contain- 
ing hints to telephone users If such booklets are available in 
your area, try to obtain copies for your class Discuss the sug- 
gestions given and apply them in your next practice period 
Consider also the following general recommendations for im- 
proving telephone conversation 

1 Observe common courtesies, be sure you have the right 
number when you call, don’t let the phone ring on and on 
whether you are on the calling or the receiving end, identify 
yourself at once (don’t make a guessing game out of it), h a\c 
a definite purpose for calling, watch the time clement so that 
you don’t tie up any line for longer than necessarj 

2 Try to visualize the other person, although you are not 
carrying on a face-to-face conversation, you can make it a per- 
sonal conversation Don’t let the telephone be a barrier , speak 
into it but not to it 

3 Be careful of jour enunciation It is more important to 
speak distinctly and unhurried!} over the phone than it is when 
j ou are face to face with the person Ordinarily the v cry act of 
trying to speak more cl ear I j will prevent jour speaking too 
fast Give each sound its full value Early in the development 
of the telephone, Alexander Graham Bell, its inventor, recog- 
nized the need for clarity in the speech used He suggested 
"Consonants give intelligibility to speech, but vowels give 
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beauty of utterance Consonants constitute the backbone of 
spoken language — vowels the flesh and blood You cannot do 
•without them ” 


The Art oj Interviewing 

The inten tew, as it affects you in 3 our professional and so- 
cial relationships, was diseased in Chapter 7 We are concerned 
with it here as a tool that can be u^ed m many learning situ- 
ations as a means of extending pupil contacts, gathering infor- 
mation, and providing realistic occasions for developing con- 
fidence and ability m communication An inten lew is seldom 
set up as an end in itself It is an activity that “feeds m” to a 
larger purpose The project in hand may be the preparation of 
a newspaper article gathering information for a class report, 
arranging for a guest speaker, or planning any other group 
undertaking that requires a face-to-face discussion with indi- 
viduals to secure permission, cooperation, or information At 
the adult level the interview is important m business relation- 
ships the stock example being the interview betw een an appli- 
cant and his prospective employer The professional newspaper 
reporter must aho be skilled m the art of inten lewing Man} 
other examples of the adult u^e of interviewing could be cited 
As indicated above wherever possible the intennew should 
be used as an adjunct of other classroom activities However, 
it lends itself readily to “role-playing' as a means of demon- 
strating the skills 1m olved or rehearsing for specific inten lews 
which members of the class will later undertake In studying 
literature or history, it may be u«ed as a means of interpreta- 
tion A pupil assumes the role of a character, a historical per- 
sonage, an author, or an eye-witness observer and allows him- 
self to be mtennew ed by the reader or another character m the 
book An inten lew between Mr Scrooge and his creator, 
Charles Dickens has been known to stimulate considerable 
imagination and insight on the part of the pupils as well as to 
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stimulate a degree of speech spontaneity that had not been ob- 
sen e<l m more formal speech activities 
Only a few suggestions need be given As always m com- 
munication the situation and the intent govern form manner 
and content The following are common sense guides to good 
interviewing rather than imperative musts 

1 No interview should be without purpose Decide what outcome 
or outcomes you desire and direct your conversation to that 
end 

2 Construct m adv ance a probable pattern for the interview but 
don t expect to follow it without considerable change The sue 
ecssful interviewer is the quick thinker who adjusts hmi«elf 
readily and tactfully to shifts in attitude to unexpected ques 
lions and to new facts and ideas as they emerge 

3 Identify yourself at once Let your interviewer know who you 
are and what y our purpose is 

4 Unless you have some reason for masquerading (as you might 
in a role playing situation) appear for the interview approprt 
ately groomed and wearing your best manners 

5 Do not do all the speaking yourself An interview is a two way 
“treet 1 ct the talk go back and forth 

6 Certain bi«ic courtesies should be observed The first is the 
courtesy of listening uith your mind as well as with your ears 
Nothing w ill cause an interview to collapse more quickly than 
the suspicion of inattention The second is akin to the first 
Dont talk while you are supposed to be listening It takes a 
stout soul to weather the discourtesy of constant interruption 
The third lias to do with your manner of speaking Don t talk 
with a mumbling v oice and a shifting eye Talk directly to the 
other person w ith a clear and confident voice— and look at him 

7 Show a proper degree of enthusiasm and interest but avoid 
exaggerated animation Be sincere rather than artificial 

8 Check any tendency to ramble or to move away from the 
purpo e of the interview Some digressions are inevitable but 
they should be only brief detours on the way toward you r 
mapped objeetne 
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The Values oj Conversation 

Conversation is a broad term It covers nearly every form of 
interpersonal communication through speech But we usually 
limit the term to the informal and more or less casual inter- 
change of ideas in an atmosphere of friendliness and sociability 
Most people who are socially well adjusted prize the pleasure 
of good conversation As a speech activity in the classroom it 
was, in the traditional school, often frowned upon To use 
"teaching time” just to "let children talk” was not within the 
function and purpose of the school But if conversation is not 
to be a "lost” art, it must not be a neglected art 
In their recent publication, The Teaching 0/ Speech , Weaver, 
Borcbers, and Smith comment on this phase of speech in part 
as follows 

One of the paramount functions of language in our cul- 
ture is that of casing tensions between people Language is 
u«cd not merely to exchange information, or to solve prob- 
lems, or to win consent, but also to create the climate of 
mutual good feeling between people, without which the 
other functions cannot be earned on effectively Much con- 
versation is almost exclusively devoted to the promotion of 
a sense of well-being among the participants The use of 
speech to promote effective human relationships may be ob- 
served more extensively and commonly m conversation 
than in any other form of social activity Thus, while con- 
versation embraces all of the purposes for which speech is 
used, and involves all of the speech skills, the time devoted 
to the study of conversation in the speech class is really di- 
rected at helping students to improve their skiffs in human 
relations 1 

If we change “speech class” to "any class,” the statement 
remains equally true Conversation is a highly desirable class- 
room activity, although it is usually desirable for it to emerge 
rather than to be handled with directness Experience seems to 

’Andrew T Weaver Gtadys L Borchers and Donald K Smith The Teach- 
ing of Speech (New York Prnitiee-IIaU Inc 1952) pp 270 271 
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suggest that when we attempt to place students in situations 
in which spontaneity is the primary essence we gam m artifi- 
ciality and lose proportionately in educational \alue However 
dramatized approaches, informal “teas ” social opportunities 
out-of-school events, and many other occasions are suitable 
for conversational training and experience Children are suf- 
ficiently interested in conversation to observe the differences 
between good conversation and poor conversation To make a 
list of a fen simple characteristics is a first step toward setting 
up standards Often a brief conversation period is a good 
way to break the ice for a more purposeful and pointed dis- 
cussion 

Principles underlying good conversation and the develop- 
ment of conversational ability are less specific than are those 
for some of the more formal activities The following are sug- 
gested for consideration 

1 The good conversationalist has ft sincere interest m other peo 
pie 

2 He asks questions that “bring out" the other person He makes 
conversation a partnership, with neither person being the “si- 
lent” partner 

3 He senses quicklj any lack of interest and docs not persist with 
a boring topic He tries another tack He fishes for ' leads ” He 
shows versatility He is not a one track talker 

4 He av oids talking about himself and his own exploits cd nau- 
seam Too much ego is the bane of good conversation 

& His attitude is friendly and courteous Good manners become 
a habit u ith him He is not boisterous, loud, offensive, rude 

6 He speaks clearly and distinctly Except m unusual circum- 
stances, people do not have to ask him to repeat what he has 
said 

7 He can tell a story, relate an experience, or describe an event 
interestingly But he recognizes his own limitations and capa 
bilities He does not try to be clever if cleverness js not his 
forte He does not aspire to be a wit, if he has only hall the 
talent for it 
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8 Above all, lie is the kind of pereon to whom people I.fcc fo talk 
ns well as to whom people hie to listen. 


Telling Jokes and Stories 

There may be “bom stor> tellers/' but practice and training 
will help them to grow up into better ones. The first time you 



Courtesy of Lubbock (Texas) Public Schools 
The intent interest oj these children results Jrom on able, djirwmc teacher 
skilled tn the art of storytelling 


try a story period in which pupils volunteer to tell stories 
or personal anecdotes you will discover an amazingly wide 
range of quality in the performances You will also find that 
your pupils will like the period very much and will ask for 
another. On the whole such an activity is good practice, even 
when unrehearsed, and is usually entertaining With some in- 
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struction and guidance (along with the practice) you will see 
considerable impro\ ement 

Fables offer a good starting point for this hind of activity 
A fable a day, some teachers say, keeps boredom away 
Whether you ration your story telling on a daily basis or set 
aside a special period will depend largely on class reaction 
Watch for the point of diminishing returns The “squirm 
ratio” will usually warn you After a round of storytelling has 
been completed, some evaluation should be made by the class 
Take the story that was liked best and analyze its character 
istics What made it interesting’ How was it told’ W hat spe- 
cifically did the teller da that you liked ? Did he speak fluently 
clearly, loud enough to be heard? Did lie “put himself into 
the story by his tone of voice, Jus expression, his gestures’ 

After a number of such evaluations you will dev elop a list 
of storytelling “standards” which the class will accept as its 
own because it helped to make them Some of the standards 
may be like the following (the standards, in this case, are 
stated in the form of self-evaluating questions) 

1 Did I select a good story to tell? Was it a story that I enjoy ed 
telling? Was it appropriate for the group and for the occasion? 

2 Did I have a special purpose in mind in telling the story? Was 
I trying simply to entertain? Or was I trying to ‘get & point 
over’ ? If the latter, did I understand clearly what the point 
of the story was? 

3 Did I get and hold attention from the start? Or did I have a 
rambling and tedious beginning? 

4 Did I gu e any nece«ary background or e cttmg for the story ? 

5 If the story contained dialog did I show h> my tone of 
voice, by gesture, or by words which of the characters was 
spe iking at a particular time? 

6 Did I ■jpeak fluently and with animation? Did I u=e a lively 
tone of voice, with meaningful inflection variety of pitch, and 
sufficient volume? 

7 Did I “foci the interest and suspense of the audience as I 
approached the climax of the storv? 
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S Did I know the story well? Did I tell it without stumbling and 
baching up’ Did I run through the store m my own mind be- 
iore telling it to the group? 

9 Did I tell the story in my own words? Or did it seem to be 
memorized? 

10 Did I show, by the way I told the story, that X liked it and 
that I wanted to share my enjoyment with my audience? 


Oral Reading in the Classroom 
The ability to read aloud, with meaning and enjoyment for 
others, is a rare possession But it is an ability that should be 
exercised often enough to insure at least passable shill in the 
art The best results can be secured by utilizing occasions in 
the classroom m which oral reading can serve a functional 
purpose In each instance the quality of the reading should be 
evaluated in the light of the purpose to be served Was the 
meaning clearly and fully conveyed? Did the reader use an 
appropriate “feeling tone'*? Other similar questions should be 
asked to keep the class aware of the standards of good reading 
And in your own reading before the class exemplify the stand- 
ards as fully as possible 

The first essential of good reading is good understanding, 
and the first test of good reading is the transmission of under- 
standing Your pupils can and will demonstrate the degree to 
which they understand what they read by the way they read 
it, but they will not be equally effective in conveying meaning 
to their listeners Most of them can profit by practice, coupled 
with simple demonstrations and voice drills Lines may be 
repeated, using different inflection, pitch, and emphasis and 
noting the effect in meaning and emotional tone Tor sug- 
gested exercises in flexibility in speech, check back into earlier 
chapters in this book Some may be appropriate for class use, 
others for individual self-drill In the main, we recommend 
practice with the material to be read, or with similar materials 
that deal with meaning in context Artificial voice mampula- 
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tion with nonsense syllables ma, have some remedial value in 
individual cases but is not recommended for use in the general 
classroom 

Readmg aloud often leads to better understanding of a dif- 
ficult parage by slowing the speed and forcing attention, 
through emphasis, to hej words and phrases Also ‘guing 
\oice to one’s own sentences is a test of effect n cnesa and 
clearness Many sentences in this book have been put to the 
“ear test” to determine whether or not the intended meaning 
has been expressed Members of the U S Office of Concilia 
tion often have union and management representatives read 
the paragraph of an agreement aloud for this purpose Read 
mg aloud, when it is done well, helps all listeners to under- 
stand, including the listener who is doing the reading 
The following suggestions should be kept in mind m at- 
tempting to improv e your own effectiveness m oral reading or 
m helping your pupils to improve theirs 

1 If you have an oral reading period with voluntary choices 
choose your selection with care It ill it be of interest to the 
group? Is it appropriate for the age level of the listeners? Is it 
‘something you like? something you understand? Can jou ' put 
yourself into it” as you read? 

2 U«e your voice to show meaning Emphasize important idea c , 
de emphasize ideas of secondary importance This involves 
using different lev els of pitch and variation in loudness, pausing 
for emphasis, controlling j our inflections conveying the proper 
emotional tone (wonder, disdain doubt urgencj, buojancj 
hopefulness, and «o forth) 

3 Use bodily action, including facial expression, posture move 
ment of hands and e>e« to rc enforce meaning Emotional con 
notations are often better convened b> a look than by a word 
Your audience listens with its eyes a« well as its ears 

4 Needless to sa>, speak clearly and with appropriate speed Give 
the words time to group themselves into meaningful units As 
remarked earlier, pauses are a kind of silent speech os effective 
as words themselves 
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5 The cm of most oral readers r> monoton}-— the dull, flat voice 
•with little range, little color, little life Remember that in oral 
reading j ou are dealing with ideas, ju=t as 5 ou are m any other 
speaking situation Try to guc them force, freshness, meaning 

6 Don t be artificial or o\ erdramatic Your natural voice is al 
wa>s jour be«=t tool The <=ecrct of good speaking (and good 
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siblc lias can often be done by lingering slightly over the hej 
words and giving the picture time to dc\elop 


Heading m Chorus 

To supplement the earlier discu^ion of choral reading (see 
Chapter G) the types or modifications of the activity that 
may be used for interest variety and effect are noted here 

Umson In tins tj pe of choral reading all v oiees read all lines with 
a single interpretation 

Rcjram For variety a soloist or two or thne ^elected -voices may 
read the main stanzas or narrative sections w ith all voices pick, 
mg up the refrain 

Part Arrangement The voices tnaj he blended in volume and 
quality as m a choir for mn« rf ythro and melody 
Tiro part or Anttphonal Rea ling Two groups may be balanced 
one against the other each reading in turn Selections in which 
the theme i» earned forward bv questions and answers are good 
for this arrangement 

Line a chtld This form of choral work is good for cumulative ef 
feet Each pupil reads one or two lines in sequence until the 
climax is reached when all voices join in unison 

The following suggestions will be helpful regardless of the 
particular arrangement you may u*e Incidentally it is recom 
mended that the arrangement be varied for the sake of variety 
and interest Also jou will find that some arrangements are 
better suited to certain selections than others 

1 Be sure tint the meaning of the selections is understood This 
may necessitate some prehminiry study and analysis 

2 It is important in choral reading to «en«e the idea and mten 
tion of the author Some cla&s discus ion is desirable on this 
point 

3 In reading poetry particular^ pay attention to the relation of 
rhjthm to meaning Some experimental practice will be needed 
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to get be=t results (For example, trj reading the following line 
rapidlj to simulate the c ound of harness bells Emphasize the 
sellable* in italics “He gives hi* hame«=s bells a shake ”) 

4 Let the pupils do the planning Make it a creative project for 
them You will have suggestions when they are needed, but 
don't giv e all the answers 

5 A* each practice reading let two or three of the pupils “sit out” 
and listen with >ou Thev can sene as critics, point out parts 
that are effects e and parts that are not effective By rotating 
jour critics all pupil* will have a chance to listen and evaluate 

6 Phjsical arrangement is important in choral reading, as it is in 
singing Even in practice sessions, tho 5 e who are participating 
should stand and should arrange thera«eh ea according to some 
pattern In antiphonal reading of course, two groups are 
needed If there are solo speakers or narrators, they may be 
stationed at right, left, and center, or in other positions that 
seem appropriate 

7 Experiment w ith the selections Let the group try out its own 
idea* The more imaginative members will often suggest effec- 
tive variations that will add ze*t as well as fun to the perform- 
ance 


Drama Quartet 

The drama quartet is merely one form of many that can be 
developed from oral reading whether done as a group or as 
individuals The idea was popularized by a group of profes- 
sional actors who toured the country reading different plays 
to audiences In general their procedure was to sit on four 
high stools and read the plaj from scripts that w ere supported 
bj music racks Little effort was made to dramatize physi- 
cal^ , although at times «ome gestures were u*ed In the main 
the effects were gained through voice and facial expressions 
This form of play reading can be used to advantage in a 
classroom where the opportunities for more elaborate drama- 
tization are limited Often it is not desirable to spend time 
memorizing lines By the quartet method (or quintet if pre- 
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ferred) selected scenes may be presented and interest in fur- 
tner reading aroused 


Creative Dramatics 

Dramatization is an activity that can be u«=ed to re-enforce 
many types of learning It extends from the playing of Mother 
Goose rhymes in the kindergarten to the production of a full- 
length play on a high-school or college stage 4 step beyond 
the "playing" of simple poems stones, or folk tales is the 
dramatizing of actual experiences a trip, a birthday celebra 
tion, a social call, an interview helping father plant the petu 
mas, or dozens of other experiences that can be vividly re 
enacted for the class A type of dramatization somewhat 
more challenging to the imagination is the representation of 
vicarious experiences through play acting Things we have 
heard about or read about become clearer and more meaningful 
to us when we are forced to visualize them, to see the characters 
m action, to hear the words they say, to project ourselves as 
fully as possible into the experience 
In discussing the importance and value of dramatic activi- 
ties m the school, Winifred Ward writes 

Creative dramatics is based upon this belief m general 
participation regardless of special talent Its objective i« 
not the training of actors, not the production of plajs and 
not primarily the cultivating of appreciation for a great art 
As used m the elementary «chooi, at least, its purpose is the 
dev eloping of finer and happier people— people u ho because 
of this experience are more warmly human and understand- 
ing 

Participation is the whole concern in creative dramatics 
Dramatic scenes which have been developed bj a group of 
children may be presented for an audience, but such a per- 
formance is incidental and informal 

Because boys and girls re pond so enthusiastically when 
given the opportune to ph> a favorite *torj , and because, 
with a skillful teacher, thej create so amazingl> well the 
uninitiated are inclined to think that there is little to ere- 
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ative dramatics except “taking off the lid ’ and letting chil- 
dren’s exuberance ha\e free plav 

Even when their imaginations arc fired h) a rcal!> 
fine ston, the} need the careful though subtle guidance of 
the teacher — her question* to make them think, her ad' ice 
when difference* of opinion nn e t, her help in keeping stand- 
ards high Most of all, in order to lie really creative, the} 
must feel that «he i« on the inside sharing the dramatic illu- 
sion with them not an observer giving suggestions from 
without Tor unle * there is a feeling of ab°olute fntndlme*** 
and Hjmpathj between teacher and pupil a , the children will 
not express their thought* and emotion* frcclj , and conse- 
quent)} nothing will be creative 2 

This very practical philosophy is extended and illustrated 
m her book, Playmal mg tnth Children, winch should be of 
great value to every teacher who does not have the oppor- 
tunity to do special work in this area of education Tho e e of 
you who do have such opportunities will undoubted!} come to 
know it quite well Miss Ward offers as part of the thesis of 
the book 


In a practical di«cus«ion of the various aspects of play- 
making and the contribution the} make to education, it 
will try to make clear (I) that this art is extrcmcl} per- 
sonal as well as hrghlv social and consequent!} , it affords 
many opportunities for guiding bojs and girl® in the self- 
expression which the} nttd and the social adjustments 
which the} mu c t make (2) that it unites intellect and 
emotion giv mg no small amount of exercise in real think- 
ing and in emotional control (3) that it has curativ c v a! 
ucs in addition to unending creative opportunities and, 
therefore, it can be used to help handicapped as well as 
normal children to happier and more effective live* 3 

As teachers our objectives m this type of activity are to 
increase children’s opportunity for Eelf-expre c sion, to stimu- 

*V\ mifrcd V\ ard Creatue Dramatics in the Elemental *5ch ooL* " Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. Vo! XXVIII Xo 4 (December 1942) p 44a 

Wimfrel Ward Playmaking mlh Children (New Vork Appletoa-Century- 
Crofts Inc 1917) p U 
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late creative imagination to prolific <i controlled emotional 
outlet and to develop more eUatne group partrerpation 
Incidental values derive from the inherent plcasuri in the 
activ lty and the exercise of speech skills in interpreting and 
communicating ideas 


Expression Through Hole Playing 
You have already been introduced to role-playing as a 
possible means of clarifying ideas and stimulating freer c\ 
predion on the part of the participants Some further elabora 
tion is needed here especially for those who have had little 
experience in using it According to Haiman role playing 

is nothing more than an attempt artificial!} to ere 
ate for practice purpo'e* situations which approximate as 
closely as po sible the conditions that may be encountered 
m real life * 

\ oungsters as well ns adults can be placed in these role 
playing situations where there is no penalty for failure or 
premium for success Everyone recognizes that the role player 
is not performing as himself, that the problems represented 
are not his problems Therefore in assigning roles care should 
be taken not to cast pupils in parts that are too 1 close to 
them If a pupil plays himself in a situation his attention 
may be diverted from his purpose to himself The closer one 
gets to himself in these events the closer the play comes to 
the area known as ‘ psychodrama Rosemary Lippitt a leader 
in the area of psyehodrama with children, pointed out in a 
panel interview 

role play ing can be presented to younger children as 
a game \\ ith older children it is po^iblc to begin with a 
problem census and then move into telling about the prob 

•Frank!} a S Jlairoan Group Letidenhp and Democratic -def on {Boston 
Houghton Miffi a Co 1951) p 223 
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Iem by portray mg it One should be cautioned against intro- 
ducing psy chodrama unless one has been trained to handle 
it It i« necc«ary alwavs to protect the individual from ex- 
posure which he cant handle or which you do not intend 
to follow up A good general rule in role-play mg is not to 
put people into their own role Structure the role play mg 
around a problem rather than around an indn idual 5 

This panel discussed the u*e of role-playing in several dif- 
ferent types of situations The aspects of the discussion 
relevant to you as a teacher may be summarized as follows 

In schools, role playing can be used as a device for in- 
volving students emotionally in a problem, for evaluating 
the extent of insight into their subjects and undoubtedly , 
for many other purposes As an illustration of the fir»t ap- 
plication, role playing might, for example, be u c ed to pro- 
duce insights in a student a* to how a member of a minority 
group really feel* in a situation fraught with racial ten- 
sions or how a child feel* in relation to powerful adult au- 
thority figures As an illustration of the «econd, role playing 
might be u«ed in an anthropology class to evaluate the 
depth of insight and understanding the students have ac- 
quired of the culture they have been studying This serve* 
as an inv olv ed ty pe of oral examination 

There is no best or single way to utilize role-playing in the 
clas e room It is an action-approach to the study of a situation 
involving people and problems Consider the following steps 
as a practical approach to a role-playing session * 

1 The «ettii)g of the mental stage m which the problem or 
situation is pointed up in accordance with the teacher’s pre- 
determined plan [This “*ettmg of the stage" can be accom- 
plished during a class period in which the group as a whole 
discuss and analyze a problem that may be suggested by the 

*FaaeJ on tie u*e of roJe-pla>ing Ro^marj- Lippitt Donald Njlen Seth 
*«M'Xid<n an 1 Malcolm Knowk-* National Lahoraton m Group Develop- 
ment JfetM Mame Julj 3 !9o2 

Adapted from an article Ij I^he Zelcny in the Amencan Sociological 
J tncu Vo! 13 page 33C June 19{g 
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students, the teacher, or the reading that the class has been 
doing } 

2 The warm-up period in which the problem or topic is 
analyzed and broken into roles [This can be done through 
buzz-sessions or through delegation to a small group Fre- 
quently it is well to analyze as a class and then assign to a 
group the job of preparing and presenting the role playing } 

3 The role-playing presentation before the cla<=s [Acting 
should be spontaneous and without memorization Expect a 
degree of confusion, this is a help rather than a hindrance in 
that it keeps a curtain of "acting ' from being drawn between 
players and listeners The less this curtain becomes apparent 
the easier and fuller will be the cla=s discussion that follows ] 

4 E\aluation of the general role-playing by the class per- 
haps with parts replayed for greater clarification [Replaying 
parts should be done to establish different ideas not to do a 
better job of acting] 

5 The evaluation by the instructor or specific members of 
the class [Or a forum period can be planned in which the 
members of the class nil have a part in the evaluation, and 
the role-players have a chance to express their reactions to 
the roles they plajed ] 

C The final step relating the group experience to possible 
action [This should include adaptation of the specific event 
portraj ed to general situations It is doubtful if a common 
decision by the group should be sought, rather each should be 
encouraged to form his own decisions ba^ed on the role- 
plajmg and the discussion of the cla^s os a whole ] 

If you will encourage jour pupils to help you in the setting 
of the idea and the casting of the roles to be played you will 
find in role playing a very worth while device for teaching 
The following points sum up most of the cautions to be kept 
m mind 

1 Confine role playing to situations » winch the class, 
or a group witlun the class recognizes a problem The 
problem may be one of interpersonal relationships, it may 
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be n problem related to the functioning of the total group, 
it raaj be an\ problem situation in which two or more peo- 
pie are imohed 

2 Don't formalize it or impose it Instead of saying, 

" Todas we will role plav,’ let the activity grow out of a 
desire to ' let me show vou ' 

3 Let the problem be specific, one that can be illustrated 
in a single incident or situation 

4 Vary y our approach according to the situation Some- 
times u e \olunteers for the different roles, sometimes let 
the class «ugge«t the parts sometimes assign to a commit- 
tee the entire ta«k of planning and presenting 

5 Do not rehearse the act Any briefing of roles should 
take place in front of the class The suspense question is 
not ‘What will the plot be”? but "How will thi® role be 
play cd 

6 Point diccu sion toward the implications for thinking 
and action that grow out of the role play ing A^ oid enti 
cizmg the acting Stick to the idea, the problem, the possi- 
ble solution 

7 Tn to stimulate individual thinking in the discussion 
rather than “pushing’ the entire class to accept a single 
decision or solution 

8 A' oid allowing an individual to play himself in a 
realistic situation in which he might expose his own atti- 
tudes or emotions unfaiorably 

9 Although situations should be specific, it is better to 
a' oid portraying specific personalities, particularly person 
ahties know n to the class Don t n«k the danger of turning 
the act into a ‘ take oft " The $cn=e of humor is usually 
not equal to realistic imitation of personal traits unless a 
proper charitable ‘ mood ’ is set in ad\ ance 

10 Limit 3 our u=c of the activity by the raponsiyene ss 
of the class W hen it becomes a task, it cea c es to be spon- 
taneous When it loses its creatne aspect, it lo«es al=o its 
' aspect It is successful only so long as it grows out of 
class inctntn e 


The Panel as a T orm oj Group Discussion 
The ' allies of group discussion ha\e been emphasized 
throughout this lx>ok It is not only a “nay toward learning 
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and understanding" hut also a fundamental demo^aUe ex- 

„„ n ic „ nrocc<53 of social adjustment as wen as m 

cooperative activity in sharing B d , h ^ nvo i ve effective group 
ative effort in problemsolving Nather c an be 

leadership and effective group U[lo „ berou5e the activity 
simplified b} listing dos a ^ d thc prevailing con 

is always dependent upon si should be concerned 

siderations In CT ouiTas a whole rather than with the 

with the function of the Ei P tho ugh uUima t e ly it is 
"ontenSof the member; that g,ves strength to the 

P Z often students who = i the — .or ** 

manslup of a P™” 11 . P T„" the work of the others that their 
exists in BUidmg or directi gth^ often this leads to 

primary duty is to chair t p and „ degree of re- 

littlc if any preparation by tt « ^ ^ {cd that they are 
sentment on the P“ rt ° F thcr , n actual presentation the 
doing all of the ,hc privilege of censoring 

chairman, so designated ^ ^ pointe „f view, and 

the comments of others, et)lng remarks 

summarmng or ex P’“'™ E P f (hc small presentation panel 
The task of the chairman taldmg the responsi 

can often be ‘“"p ^Chairmanship and member- 

bilities among all of t 6 P cooper ative action and 
«hm can be learned throug that are group evolved 

assignment and > acceptance ^ becomes the group re- 
Leadership, und members ; , c g re t 

spons.bil.ty shared by all m presentation he 

In the planning for a topI c that will 

thing a panel should do 
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interest to the rest of the da« Some of the other criteria that 
should be considered are listed by Fessenden and Thompson 


(a) Is the topic worth d» c cu s, nng? At the close of the 
project will the participant be better informed or have 
greater under tandmg? 

(b) Can the group secure the information needed for an 
intelligent di«cu«ion? This question does not mean that one 
must know as much as the Secretary of State to talk about 
foreign policv Democracy presupposes that citizens of all 
levels will talk, about its problems, great and small, the 
quality of democracy mu«t depend m part upon how much 
information group thinking 1* ba^ed on and upon how care- 
fully the information 1*5 u=ed 

(c) Is the topic of interest to the participants? 

(d) Is the topic well suited to the purpose* of the group 
and to the time limitations? 

(e) Can the topic be answered with a simple "yes" or 
' no”? Que«tion« which are too general produce inconclu- 
sive and unsatisfactory discussions, those that arc bilateral 
(two sided) are better suited to debate 

(/) Will the topic arouse deep seated prejudices? Per- 
sons who are ju«t learning the di cushion technique will do 
well to n\ oid i'«ues which e\ oke stubbornness and rancor 
(g) On the other hand, will the topic produce differences 
of opinion? If e-seryone will agree upon the mam points, 
the topic is hardly worth considering and the discussion 
itself is likely to be dull A disagreement that is not a senes 
of unsupported personal opinions may be stimulating 7 


The panel discussion has a type of parallelism with the 
platform speech m that both need to be organized with an 
introduction, development, and conclusion Major differences 
are in the way the dev elopment takes place and in the manner 
of speaking The panel members discuss among themselves 
and direct the thinking of the listeners to the various aspects 
of the problem The purpose path and conclusions are gen- 
erally known by the participants in adv ance 


’Seth A Fmndai and Wavnc \ Thompson, Banc Experiences in Spctcf » 
(New lork Prentice-TIal! lac., I9al) p 124 
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In preparing for this type of panel presentation, one plan 
that may be followed is to “parcel out specific responsibili- 
ties for dealing with the various parts of the topic assigned 
Each speaker, then, must get a perspective of the topic as a 
v\hole and must fit his contributions into it A ho there needs 
to be an agreement on the procedure to be followed Who will 
open the discussion? Who will summarize? In what order shall 
the issues be presented ? How shall transitions be made from 
speaker to speaker? 

Sometimes the objective of the panel is pnmanlj to sug- 
gest a solution, or a possible solution, to the problem being 
discm’sed At other times the panel is largely on exploratory 
activity with the purpose of clarifying ideas and possiblj 
identifying problems that need further discussion If the 
problem-solving objective is in mind certain steps that have 
already been described (see page 136) should be followed m 
the presentation 

1 The problem needs to be carefully defined so that every- 
one, not only the panel members but those in the class as 
well, knows what is being talked about A common under- 
standing is needed before the group should proceed 

2 Data concerning the problem should be advanced Each 
member has been thinking and reading on the topic Here all 
should pool their knowledge, and some consideration should 
be given to the question, “Do we know enough about the prob- 
lem to offer a possible solution? ' 

3 Usually this can be followed with a brain-storming 
period m which everyone pours forth ideas and suggestions 
for consideration These need not be thoroughly thought 
through, nor should they be analyzed adopted, or even dis 
cussed at this stage Opportunity should be given for every 
suggestion, good or bad, to be placed on the table without 
threat to the contributor 

4 Among the sev eral ideas w ill be a few that seem to strike 
lire with tile group These should be analyzed more thor- 
oughly, their values compared, and tested in terms of hjpo- 
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thetical application. What would happen if this were (lone? 
What would be the consequences of that action? 

5. One of the possible solutions should be selected ami ex- 
amined more thoroughly. Consensus should be a partial goal 
in this phase of the discussion. This docs not necessarily 
assume full and unreserved agreement with the idea, but it 
docs assume that the discussion has been full enough to per- 
mit a democratic decision. Not all members may be convinced, 
but they respect the judgment of the majority and, if action is 
called for, they arc willing to “join in” with the group in 
putting the solution to a practical test. 

At your own stage of development you can readily under- 
stand and apply these steps in problem-solving. But younger 
students will need help. It is not necessary to confuse them 
with a formula to be memorized. It is enough that you know 
the formula and can guide them by skillful questions and 
suggestions through the process. Use a level of language which 
they will understand: Exactly what is the problem? What do 
you want to talk about? Do you know enough about it to 
decide what to do? What are some of the things you could do? 
Which one would probably be best? Why? Does the majority 
of the group agree? Would everyone be willing to “try it out”? 

Certain principles of panel and group discussion arc well 
established. Whether the purpose of the panel is problem- 
solving or exploratory, these principles hold: 

1. The panel is a form of cooperative discussion, and the 
members of the panel constitute a team. They pull together. 
They may disagree, but they all want the facts and they want 
to understand what the facts mean. 

2. The presentation is for the class. Therefore, the panel 
members should speak so that the audience can hear. The 
listeners must be carried along with the discussion. If atten- 
tion wanders, the objective of the activity is not being realized. 
Occasional brief remarks addressed to the audience will help 
to hold attention. Also, chairs should be arranged in an open- 
idde manner so that the members of the audience can all see 
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5 Xo person makes a good panel member if be enters the 
discussion with his mind made up His concern should be 
‘ What can I gne to the discussion’ ’ not “Hon can I get mj 
uaj 9 ' 

G Courted, force, and clearness are key words m the art of 
panel discussion To be able to differ without dimension and to 
retain complete poi^c and self-control is indeed a rare accom- 
plishment 


Other Types of Speech Activities 
The u^es of speech in teaching and learning are as "varied 
and extensive as the occasions for communication m everyday 
experience As children develop socinll> the occasions multiply 
and become more complex Care must be taken, therefore, to 
adjust speech activities to grade level and to group interest 
Cla«s talks, for example, must be differently motivated in the 
primary grades and in a «emor high school class in English 
or mathematics Also different standards should be u«cd Coro 
mumcahon is a cumulative skill In the first grade, spon- 
taneity, clearness of enunciation and audibility may be your 
major concern At the high school level, standards are ex 
panded to include logical organization, forcefulness, confi 
dence, sentence mastery, variety and interest This does not 
mean however, that you should not have in mind certain 
principles of effectiveness which you can use selectively m 
helping pupils improve their performance at any level The 
successful short talk for example usually has the following 
characteristics Some of them as indicated above, become 
more apparent as pupils gain skill and experience in talking 
Situations 

1 The talk is given for a purpose and the speaker shows his 
awareness of the purpose 

2 The idea* and illustration* included in the talk point toward 
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this purpose It becomes a umfung principle that determines 
what is put m and what is kit out 

3 It shows tint the speaker knows what be is talking about, that 
he is familiar wrth his subject 

4 It shows some cudcncc of previous thinking and preparation 
Thi- docs not mean that a talk cannot be extemporaneous and 
still be good In fact, much extempore speaking should be en- 
couraged But m such instance**, the ' previous thinking has 
growTi out of the speaker’s interest or out of a fund of experi- 
ence related to his topic 

5 The good talk represents genuine communication between the 
speaker and his audience It is not a chore to be performed 
reluctantlj , an "ns»tgncd" speech to be delivered and done with 
If a kindergartener at ' telling tunc” has nothing he wants to 
tell, the learning situation will not be improved bv forced tell 
mg He maj go through the motions, but w hat he actuallj com 
mumcatcs is his own mood of unwillingness 

C The good speaker shows a fluent command of language He is 
not overridden with inhibitions at the point of matching words 
and ideas His vocobularj is adequate to his needs The ma- 
turing of tins skill requires constant attention 

7 A talk is alw ays better if a number of specific examples and 
illustrations are u'ed The illustrations hold interest and help 
to explain the speaker’s, meaning Mo«t "audience thinking” is 
done at the level of the concrete rather than the abstract 

8 Conclusions are important The} help to ‘ round out” the talk 
and gi\e n feeling of completeness Sometimes a brief summary 
is used, sometimes a concluding question will invite further 
thinking on the part of the audience, sometimes a statement of 
one a own attitude or feeling is appropriate 

One type of short talk is the book report, an activity that is 
often reduced to a formal, dull, unoriginal recitation of facts 
Unless such a report can fit into a general class need and can 
be accepted by the group as a uorth-ivhtle activitj for the 
whole cla^s, some other device should be substituted for 
the oral report dramatizing a selected scene, a role-playing 
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and reading or any other creatue actmty that tull eng E 
the imagination and interest of the class tea( ] 

Debates if they serve the purpose of clarifying i«s 



Courtesy ol L bbocL (Trat) PuW c 

Pupils like these participating m a junior high school student COU7 ' c ^ 
the help an I direction of teachers tn learning the basic principles of buxines 
like parliamentary procedure 


of “winning decisions” are useful For classroom purpo^s 
debates will usually take the form of short talks in which dif- 
ferent points of view are presented If several pomts of view, 
or aspects of a problem, are to be considered, a symposium 
may be appropriate 

Whatev er the activity, let it serve the need of the group anu 
challenge the interest and ability of the participants Pupils 
learn through doing but the doing mud be purposeful The 
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job of the teacher is to guide and to utilize to the fullest the 
creative resourws of the class Anderson Whipple and Gil- 
christ, in the Tort* -ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Studir of Education point out a common misconcep- 
tion of the function of the teacher Note the emphasis on 
guidance rather than on domination 

Method has focused on the procedure of the teacher 
\\ hile activities lor students have been sensed sa being im 
partant, the teacher ran the «hovv , ' eo to speak Tins j p^r 
book focu«t*» attention upon the learner and mike® his 
activity (implicit ns well as overt) the central problem of 
instruction 

Instruction is defined todaj as the process of Binding and 
directing the experiences of children to the end that the* 
team Much of the specific instruction which children re 
ccive takes place in schools and within the schools in class 
rooms In-truction in the school should consist of the guid 
ancc and direction of the experiences which children have 
there so that their behavior patterns in harmony with the 
objectives of education will emerge 
Schools should be learning laboratories they should 
he centers whore children engage in the activities that mil 
Jcad to the learning which is socially desirable 8 


Criticizing and Evaluating Speech Activities 
A pupil may be helped or hindered by criticism As a teacher 
you will frequently find 5 ourself in situations where values 
seem to conflict Shall a pupil be commended for a clever and 
original idea or reproved for his manner of speech? Shall you 
interrupt a pupil who is successfully "holding his audience ’ 
by an admonition to "sound his final g s in present partici 
pies? If errors are not corrected, will other pupils think they 
ore condoned? What mil best stimulate student learning, 


t) e Study of Education Part I t*«rmno and Instruction p 337 Quoted by 
pcrmtvnon of it e Society 
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do you w ant to see m your pupils? Does tins one need grca ter 

confidence and self-assurance? Docs *at one ne«I » PC»ter 
feeling of belongingness, a sense of acceptance. Clove y 
evaluation of the pupil’s performance “ ccordl "^ y 
whenever possible balance negative criticism ruth P°^’' c 
A too critical analysis of pupil performance can have th 
same distressing effect on spontaneity that ovorcmpl.as^ 
the niceties of writing can have on written work Tim stu 
who is harassed by constant criticism of spilling, 
and punctuation in a composition will soon learn to 
writing whenever he can The purpose of commumca t.on f 
him has been destroyed Likewise, in oral work, too m 
concern over form and techniques can be very hazardous 
as a teacher need to know what is most acceptable, but yo 
students should not be worried with such details until tney 
recognize the part they ylay in improving their performance 
Techniques are contributory and will be learned only as t 
learner accepts the need for them . „ T 

In a "very good chapter on “The Art of Criticism, 

Reid points out that in dealing with oral performances t c 
teacher must beware of a tendency to pick flaws and poin s 
for correction He says, in part 


When a teacher criticizes acting, he appraises and c\ alu- 
ates it, he shows wherein the characterization was honest 
and convincing, wherein it fell short of tho«e qualities In 
arriving at the judgment, he may discuss voice, articulation, 
action, facial expression, understanding of the meaning or 
emotion, and a dozen other categories When he criticizes 
reading, he similarly proposes a judgment about the effec- 
tiveness of the performance, he may talk about voice and 
body, understanding and interpretation of thought, emotion 
and attitude A criticism of a speech or a corn creation, or 
an interview, is likewise an appraisal Criticism usually 
proceeds through analysis the total performance is broken 
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into various elements, which m turn arc evaluated, but it 
results in a synthes, a judgment about the ptrformonce os 
n whole The teachcr-cntic umallj suggests a way of fur- 
ther implement «*o that the student will know what to 
do better next time* 

Criticism is most effective, then when it brings about a 
change in attitude and effort— a change directed toward self- 
improvement We cannot impro\e our students, we must de- 
pend upon them to try to impro\e themselves We can an 
alyze, evaluate, recommend , the) must understand and apply 
Also they must be willing to accept guidance Therefore the 
teacher must Know ins students and handle them accord- 
ingly if he is to induce a constructs e and cooperative re- 
sponse 

111 order to improve one must Know what he wants to do 
It is not enough to want to improve tn general He must want 
to improve in specific ways Criticism therefore, should be 
framed in terms of pupil goals Before any project is evalu- 
ated, there should be a clear understanding between critic 
and doer in regard to the purpose of the project and the 
standards that arc to be applied In fact, this understanding 
should precede the initiation of the project in order to realize 
the greatest learning possibilities This suggests the im 
portance of careful assignment, or preparation for an activity, 
in order to insure that pupil and teacher goals are the same 
Self-evaluation is an indispensable aid to self improvement 
Until an individual, young or old, identifies and acknowledges 
a need, he has no criterion for the direction of his effort Look- 
ing upon oneself or one’s work objectively is a difficult thing 
to do Wc are conditioned defensively against admission of 
weakness Therefore we tend to avoid the “honest inward 
look " The process of ^clf evaluation is not self starting But 
the teacher can aid by setting up situations that invite com- 
parison, by using group evaluation forms for group activities, 
•Loren D TU.d Teachmo Speech m Che Htgk ixkfiol (Colombia *Wn 
The Artcraft Pre*s 1052) i p 20S 209 
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by dcvclopms blm.dards m the group «hich each 
apply to himself, b> making evaluation a continuing 
separable process in all learning activities 


Problems, Projects, and Other Activities 
X Set up a role playing situation m which you assume the role : of 
an interested parent interviewing an experienced teacher in reg 
to the speech activities u«ed in the classroom Another mem cr 
the cla«s mnj be selected to take the role of the experienced tcacaw 
Plan your presentation so that some of the important points c i 
cus«ed in this chapter will be touched upon 

2 Visit a grade school or high-echool class Note the topic t 
topics) being studied, the activities in progress and the responsi- 
bilities which pupils assume in connection with the activities n 
reporting to the class suggest other possible methods, or activities 
for involving pupil interest and participation 

3 Build a senes of sugge e tcd activities for teaching a unit in so- 
cial studies, English, mathematics, or some other subject of > our 
choice at a particular grade level 

4 Organize and prepare a panel presentation on “Evaluation ot 
Classroom Activities,” “How Speech Activities Promote Learning 
or another topic of interest related to the chapter Prepare a form 
by which the class can evaluate the panel presentation 

5 Extend your study of speech methods and speech activ itiea by 
reading from one or more of the following sources Pool y our finding' 
through informal discussion of points of v lew , procedures, or recom- 
mendations you discovered in your reading Explore al«o the periodi- 
cal index for current articles dealing with speech or communication 
in education 

Backus, Ollie L , Speech m Education New York Longmans, 1943 
Crocker, Lionel, Interpretative Speech New York Prentice Hall, 19o2 
Fessenden, Seth A, Speech and the Teacher New York Longmans, 1946 
, Designed for Listening Dubuque, Iowa Wm C Brown and Com- 
pany, 1951 

Lee, Irving J , How to Talk with People New York Harper, 1952 
— , How Do You Talk about People t Freedom Pamphlet, 1950 
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Kational A'sociation ol Secondary School Principal 5 ' The Bulletin WVh 
ington, D C National EIucUion.il A' omtion Januar}, 104S 
Ilannuvfcn, Cirne, Speech Method t in the Elementary School New Vorh 
The Ronald Pro s> Company, 1*132 

Ilcid, Loren D , Teaching Speech in the High School Columbia Mo The 
Artcraft Pro's, 1952 



Speech in Society 


A * a teacher you probably recognize your responsibility 
for the character of your speech in the classroom That aspec 
of your responsibility has been emphasized and underlined 
m the chapters of this booh You are equally responsib e 
for being an effective communicator m your out-of-school 
contacts You are first of all a social being The fact that you 
are also a teacher augments, rather than minimizes, your 
social responsibility When you talk to the filling station at- 
tendant, to the clerk m the grocery store, to your neighbors 
at a social gathering, you reveal your personality through 
your speech — through what you say and the manner m which 
you say it Every time you show yourself in public, every 
time you engage in conversation, every time you make a 
speech, you are offering yourself for judgment at some bar of 
public opinion And a judgment of you is also a judgment of 
your school Perhaps it is unfair of your community to expect 
you, as a teacher, always to be “on your Sunday behavior ” It 
is not that the community wishes to be unduly critical, it is 
rather that ev eryone is interested in having the very best for 


the schools, including having the best teachers possible 
You will, therefore, in all your conversations be careful to 
use appropriate diction, to speak clearly and pleasingly, and 
to exhibit a manner and attitude suited to the occasion You 
must guard against extremes in speech that may condemn 
29S 
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vou as being either “uppity" or careless This will be a matter 
of snecial concern if you should take a position in a region 

hat is a consSerab.e y d,stanc= from that in wind , you gmw 

UP The regional J j the 

ately set >« apart “ b “% lc t, on and articulation possible; 
need for achieving the b .. *he most educated 

the aim should be the language pattern , of he most 

and cultured persons m “"""n^da lo Oregon, or 
little difference whether yo g ^ othcr hand _ you a re 
from New England to »n ’ community, the 

content to use the "mill run ^ ^ the 

nasal twang of the Booster, South, you 'U be 

Brooklyn ese, or the draw better educated 

branded as an inept user of speech by 

persons of your «>“ roun '‘ y u5e lt 1S the thermometer of 
Your voice, and the w y y „ ormth and friendliness, 
your personality temperatu „ aU to un stuff,’ and 

or lack thereof, your unconsciously show 

an infinity of other a , ant i public relations arc 

through your voice Your pemo rcputatlon for sound 

greatly influenced by 1 , the restraint with which you 
judgment will be affected by th and t!ie season- 

speak, your controlled — ldeos In maintaining 
ableness with which y ™ S ‘^ d Lad-on clashes with others 
good relationships you w ill g of ' indl( , almg your d.sagreemen 
There are many better ''“j™ than the blunt statement 

with colleagues ?" d , otlcc d that the best liked mcm- 

“Yon’re wrong'" Have y listen open-mindedly to wi 

hers of a group are those who te‘f__°P , „ m0tJ0nn lly over- 


bersTa group are those e 'emotionally over- 

effectiveness in ““““"Sh community life? Your Zg 

you into any kind ox 
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people But the point at which vou will be called upon to 
participate most frequently in community activities is Uie 
point at which you can contribute ideas Society is looking tor 
leadership, and it has a right to expect certain ty pes of leader- 
ship from education This doe- not mean office-holding or 
appointment to prestige position* It means rather joining 
intelligently in the efforts of society to study its problem* and 
find solutions for them The democratic method is the group 
method, the *ocial mind at work \s a member of a group or 
as a person invited to «hare hi* thinking with a group, you 
will have need of *ome of the *pecial skills, knowledges, and 
attitudes discu**ed m this book In this chapter w e shall deal 
with two accompli*hraents of the teacher in his role as edu- 
cator and citi7en two major abilities that enhance his effec- 
ts ene*s, two coramunicational settings in which he can in- 
fluence the thinking of his fellows and contribute some degree 
of leadership to the democratic processes of his community 
The major concerns of the chapter, as it relates to your own 
professional and social respon«ibilities are (1) How can you 
be more proficient m group process as a tool for social under- 
standing 7 and ( 2 ) How can you improve your ability as a 
speaker before school and community groups 7 


The Teacher Worts with. Groups 
Both m school and out you will be engaged continually m 
*ome kind of group activity The primary' principle of effec- 
tiveness is one of attitude Are you working for the group 
good or for personal advantage 7 Whether you answer the 
question in words or not, your observable attitude will answer 
it for you Group respect goes to tho*e who hold the goals of 
the group more highly than their own The person who gams 
the reputation of having an “axe to grind” will soon be re- 
jected by the group *o far as influence on group thinking and 
group action is concerned 

Attitude, however, is only the first step You must have, or 
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you must acquire some understanding of the group process 

group method of learn B , d3ncc 0 f group activ. 

have pointed the nay toward Me go > ^ ^ mcr t0 

ties m your classroom ° organization and group 

a more detailed consideration of 8™P lo . lt t0 the 
functioning As you read t e ■* e „ g u g cd in some type 
situations in which you i arc ^ mKtay o{ lhe j_ roup process 
of cooperative group eft “ ,avnntnge in working at later 

method will give you professional committees parent 

SVc/otherXl or community organisations 

How Shall the Group procedure Use 

In general small groups ^ ^ commlltc( . and occasionally 
ally a chairman is app° m , Uoro is there anv adtli 
a secretary is also ^ “ roo y assume that it 

tional structure provided T>m c^ ^ ^ hc hn> tho «. 
is his duty to get the g P acllon , s agreed upon The 
sponsibillty of Eeel " B ( * ?„ con , m ,ttec is l<« committee the 
more lie assumes tlmt , u n become apathetic an 

more likely 11 15 * 1,a l ‘ Tteforn.nl structure or organitat ion 
let him bear the burden productiv itv if the ov 

of a group often stands. oneway J ^ bj tll „ ,„d, 

laid responsibilities $ 

victuals . (or proup minded) the members am 

The more democratic (or id , struc turc will «prmg 

are performed «* 

undertaken by the i 
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When a formal structure is provided and these jobs ar 
assigned, the situation is umallj more static, resulting m 
1 (^spontaneous group taong the most common group tasks 
are tho*e that come under the heading of leadership, 

that center around the recorder or secretary those perform^ 

bj the group process observer, and those related to member 
participation 


Court r*y of I. m verity of Deurrr 

Faculty discussions can be kept Uiely by active participation \ote 
instance the general good trill and the variety of points of focus The parlici- 
pmls are interested in one another as trell as tn the topic 

These sev oral tasks, or group progress functions, are seldom 
consistently performed by separate individuals Members may 
mo\c from one function to another, from a leadership role 
to that of observer, recorder, participating member — or even 
blocker The last category suggests the type of activity, or 
misguided participation that retards or diverts the flow* of 
constructive thought by the group It is not included m the 
ba«ic listing of 1 functions” since the results are negative 
rather than positive It is a role to be avoided The more 
mature the group becomes the fewer blocking situations 
arise The more proficiently the group productivity functions 
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committee is need '^^*^/^up thTis' not dominated 
J'i'iS- to informal functioning 


The Grm [ Lmder ,, v aceepted at the beginning of a com- 
Leadership is generally '« “ P*“ h() mlt ,ates the discussion 
nuttee meeting by the P s]ve gro up— the group in 

From that time on, in the P ® of free dom-leader- 

which there is spontaneity an * ^ the ne , ede d func- 

ship will be held by the Perso P [ ^ Somc 0 f these 

tions as the work of the g ^ MUmmg headings 

functions may be suro "““„ d Dlsp ersed ideas often need to 
Leadership in Cinn/iMt relationships can be readily 

be brought together so that 1 w coor dmation of points 

noted Occasionally this' tQ e i imln atc incipient conflict or 
of view is ’ aU ttat “ ”, e md1o“a^rnent and, perhaps, dec, 

t„ give a common ground fo. ; a| ^ espeaally adept molar, 

Sion Many the group forward toward con- 

fying issues and m 

structive action wlien n com mittee seems to Dog 

Leadership m 3 hetlc about its activity, some 

down and become ™Uie P or to stimulate the think- 

member may be able lhroug h humor, through a new idea, 
mir This can be done many other a\cnucs of P 

through challenge, or ‘ hr0 , B , h roup assumes this function 
proach When any mem £ " g P „ ne of the functions of 
of "energising," he is also P .Enlace 

are normally well adjusted 
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to the other person rather than to his ideas and points of 
view Under such circumstances someone needs to pour oil on 
the troubled waters, someone needs to reconcile attitudes and 
the v aned patterns of thinking Such a one is serving a leader- 
ship function 

Leadership in Equalizing Sometimes, even m committees 
that are carefully chosen, there are members who fail to con- 
tribute and members who want to dominate the scene The 
person who can help divide the discussion among the mem- 
bers of the group more evenly is serving a leadership task To 
know how to involve the nonparticipant is often very difficult, 



Encouragement is a function of leadership 

for his very silence offers no clues about his attitude toward 
the problem But some involvement of the "silent member” is 
highlj important So long as his attitude is unknown, he is a 
threat to the group For productive discussion the attitudes of 
all members must be known and evaluated 

The person who sits neither nodding approval nor being 
negative offers a real challenge You must not attempt to in 
volvc him in a wa} that will cau«e him to be resentful, to 
become defensive or to feel self conscious or guilty about his 
reticence Sometimes a friendly comment addressed directly to 
him will make him feel ‘needed’ in the group Perhaps a 
change of pace, a slower tempo backing up to repeat a point 
or asking for a summarv will helD Often a suggestion that 
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everyone pause for a moment to digest ,hat has been said 
and to formulate new .clean am .he usd eff «ta 5 

Nor is it easy to pm point the tho 

approach to it) of the me , ls 0 ften the most 

meeting The officially J „ he or an 

gudty person in this r “P ' for the sake of morale and 

aggressive member of P . ant personality nm«t be 
group productivity the (o o{ thc group protected 

spotted and the democrat development of donnna 

One basic approach » lh at should 

;*S‘! sussr:- - — - -*• — 

evaluation A furt hcr major leadership 

Leadership in Goal setting maintenance of 

function is that of ^‘iSee become, sot.sBcd with 
those goals Occasional y w)1 , row t niimmimi expcctn 

any sort of decision as long as members may give 

tions and get the job over Lc* h „„ds of repons. 

m' to the more ««-*•“* J«prcents a fatal breahdow n 

bdity for the groups actio (c , ca dcrship can prevc 

in group process J ept cd standards m group evalu 

Here again the use of pro ao 

tion will help Functions As a summary of th 0 

=ISSSiHir:= 

on the leadership func ^ p sealed lead 

Lets looh — - JSSS-hP * 

a propertv of ti (* p 
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tries to build up the standard in the group that thc«c func- 
tions are the responsibility of all group members The ta=k 
of maintaining the group settling its disrupting interper- 
sonal conflicts maintaining morale, deciding on questions of 
management — all the®e functions al®o become the property 
of the group This means that there is encouragement to- 
ward a complex differentiation of function a® the re-ponsi- 
bility of membership and not just of the leader alone The 
mo=t crucial difference then, between the dominating leader 
and group controlled leadership 1® that the location of pun- 
ishment and reward is shifted from the leader to the group 
as a unit and that as a consequence of this ®hift different 
kinds of behanor®, new kinds of differentiation® are likely 
to emerge What happen® for example, to the individual 
who was a rebel in the group with the dominating leader 
when he finds himself in a group controlled em ironment 7 
One hypothesis is that many of the motives that arc ex- 
pressed as rebellion in the fir®t situation are rcchanneJed 
and redirected in the other Another possibility is that the-e 
motives are never called into play— -that other parts of the 
personality are brought out and that this part lies quic=cent 
Rebellious behavior may drop out simply because such be- 
havior doe® not reward the individual and he derives no 
satisfactions from it A group centered leader will tend to 
bring out a wider range of member functions The dorm 
nating leader tends to concentrate his attention on the ta®k 
level to the neglect of others W orking on this level requires 
a certain number of functions from member® A group 
which looks at the level of emotional problems as well a® 
the task level needs an additional set of function® The mere 
fact of being able to look at more levels, as 1® the ca®e m 
group centered leadership, expands the number of member 
functions required 


The Group Recorder 

The recorder or secretary of a group is often appointed as 
part of the basic formal structure or organization When the 
structure becomes more informal, it is well to retain the 
secretary for recording purposes and to continue the role of 
chairman for performance of routine duties But even as the 
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, i „i| of the leadership functions so 

chairman docs not perform " perform a u 0 f the 
should ‘he secretary no or chairman is 

means that re- 

spons.blht.es must be dlst "T» h tent o£ the meet- 
The recorder deals P™^“ „"«! relationships nor, 
,ng The task does not include . P dlv]dlial rec08 m- 

» » seneral rule, <ta suggestions Of 
tion to the persons who n* j.amentary procedure is 

course, in larger meeting ‘ rJ cf who ma kes motions 

utilized, the secretary keeps of them as indicated 

and the relative acceptance > the group a s a whole, 

by votes But in the , credited with all actions 
rather than the indlVld "’ W iU note the roam problems the 
Ihe recorder C c,,crall >' d t h e like that develop in the 
issues, ideas, facts, er”' , tim0 to report to the group 

discussion He will be ready at m^y ^ proBre53 , ard the 
concerning decisions, ag him to divide h.s paper 

goal One common a vertical line On one side 

into two sections by drawing ts 0 f the discussion, on the 

othe^sid^hTwillreeord decisions, agreements, and final P 0 ^ 
° f The"group and the record^ ‘ 

thlesseltiaf Points toicnomd^B ^ ^ .hould be r - 
son \° f^nd^erwor^r rfiouW 'ee^^j^^^^d^re^burdtm^s 

corded, and the ^ opin ,ons I: f ™ n ^ butlon to the 

E* S5sS5sr=2ss 
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tries to build up the standard m the group tint thc^e func- 
tions are the responsibility of all group members The task 
of maintaining the group, settling its disrupting interper- 
sonal conflicts, maintaining morale, deciding on questions of 
management — all thc«e functions abo become the property 
of the group This means that there is encouragement to- 
ward a complex differentiation of function as the responsi- 
bility of membership and not just of the leader alone The 
most crucial difference, then, between the dominating leader 
and group controlled leadership is that the location of pun- 
ishment and reward is shifted from the leader to the group 
as a unit and that as a consequence of this *diift different 
kinds of behaviors, new kinds of differentiation'! arc likely 
to emerge What happens, for example, to the individual 
who was a rebel in the group with the dominating leader 
when he finds himself in a group controlled environment? 
One hypothesis is that many of the motives that arc ex- 
pressed as rebellion in the first situation are rechanneled 
and redirected jn the other Another possibility is that these 
motives are never called into play— that other parts of the 
personality are brought out and that this part lies quiescent 
■Rebellious behavior may drop out simply because such be- 
havior does not Teward the individual and he derives no 
satisfactions from it A group centered leader will tend to 
bring out a wider range of member functions The domi- 
nating leader tends to concentrate his attention on the task 
level to the neglect of others Working on this level requires 
a certain number of functions from members A group 
which looks at the level of emotional problems as well as 
the ta«k level needs an additional set of functions The mere 
fact of being able to look at more levels, as is the case in 
group centered leadership, expands the number of member 
functions required 


The Group Recorder 

The recorder or secretary of a group is often appointed as 
part of the basic formal structure or organization When the 
structure becomes more informal, it is veil to retain the 
secretary for recording purposes and to continue the role of 
chairman for performance of routine duties But even as the 
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chairman does not perform all ° f "™rto"’th°e 
should the secretary not e mq ^ secretery or chairman is 
functions of a recorder hilitie^ cannot function 

saddled with too * * 

as This “ that re - 

sponsib.ht.es must be dlsmb “ ted h the conte nt of the meet- 

The recorder deals re , otlonshlps Mr , 

ing The task does not lnclu m dividual recogm- 

as a general rule, does 1 1 the S p e rtment suggestions Of 

tion to the persons w ° ^ parliamentary procedure is 

course, in larger “““"f Ja'reeord of who makes motions 
utilized, the secretary ^ tl0 „ of them as indicated 

and the relative a« e P ta ““ ’ J ing , the group as a ivhole, 
by votes But m the credited with all actions 

rather than the mdiud u note the mam problems, the 
The recorder generally i,p e that develop in the 

issues, ideas, facts ^ tlI „e to report to the group 
discussion He will b ' ere y J and progress toward the 
concerning decisions, agreemen ^ (o divld a his paper 

six' 

: . .1 m-ethcr in determining 

° The group and the recorder vre k ^ should assume 

tlm essential points toj that should be r 

Som f d^nd^he recorder should feel ^ rc ^g^nttre^burdoi'is 

“"to^certam his contribution to the 

lpft on the shoulders of one P may represent k< 

discussion will be ^’^onp consensus On fha«*r 
own interpretation rather Jn ^ discussion tol» 

r , he becomes too in , nd hedoesnotdwi» 
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incf, as the leadership 

SE. need * 
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complete The recording functions 


The Group Process Observer 

j m^ut.-=r«S5S= 
ssKjsstixasKii;; 

His primary objective is analysis and evaluatio 
The observer watches for such things as the format ‘°" . 
maintenance of goals, the clarity of the ^ smg 

ti\ eness of the leadership, the fullness viih which PP 
points of view arc elaborated, the blockages that, occur mi 
group’s thinking, breakdowns in any aspect of the group 

Pr Agam, as with the leader and recorder, it is usually desirable 
for all members to share the responsibility for appraising 
operation of the group The rotation of the function tends to 
focus the attention of all members on strengths and weas. 
nesses and makes for more efficient group functioning 
Through this process, the total group inquires into the prog- 
ress being made in at least four areas (1) progress toward 
accepted goals, (2) relevance of the group’s activity to goa 
attainment, (3) extent and quality of participation, and W 
growth of individual group members 

In carrying out the'e observer functions, it is often helpful 
to watch the pattern of the discussion from some rather spe- 
cific points of view For example (1) To what extent do we 
understand what we are trying to do’ (2) Are all of us equally 
interested in what we are trying to do 7 (3) Do our con, 
tnbutions to the discussion indicate that we are listening 
carefully to what others in the group have to say 7 (4) Arc we 
able to handle our disagreements and clashes satisfactory 
(5) What are the evidences that we have group standards 
(G) How con=clous are we of individual responsibility 7 
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When a group has an aoromted observer he is usimUj 
gI ven a f ™ ”^“p^ v ?7«hflmTen n .t Fr^uent'h he 

the interpersonal func lorung ]ca(leni hip functions lie 

initiate this request as one of the ^™ encr the re _ 
may assume When and a profitable period * ill 
sponsibitity raa> be hire Kcs Such questions es 

result from 1 our talking a 0 f „ e ]f analysis Some- 

those above ore helpful ^ ^ hmllc d to specific 

times the groups self be openly examined 

phases of group functioning that need 

and freely discussed 


The Group Member ^ , maH group in wh.ch 

Asamemberofa aomin‘1 ; cd rcsponsl b,lmcs 300 * ,a ' e 

you have no formally , h re for a common goal ns well a« 
the job of working with othe ^ functlon5 o[ lhe several 
the assumption of ccrta J tt pod member implies 

official tasks suggested above ^ ^ „, flire ot tlw group 
having a sense of respo b' ■ , h , he recognition that t ic 
as a whole Ion need to sta a „ d , he failure of the 

success of the group « J y necd to realise that 30" 

group is hkow.se jour » ^ o , pcct of lts work and 

r m "o * accepted goals ^ , aholc 

arm 4Tnd P fing e ^.aJ » “cels' to act mile- 

logical conditions con be done as a u f n, J 

pendentlj of the r effort some kind o , 

individual and are .0 be 

harmony is necessorj J, best ^ t)lc sum of . 

Even ns the personal a collection of 

«o the committee P° U P ' . tns y. that the group m 

The most important sing. 
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is the establishment of reasonable communication between 
himself and others This communication problem becomes 
apparent when members misunderstand each other, uhen 
they talk past each other, or when the} talk at cross purposes 
This problem of communication among group members is 
more than linguistic Much that takes place is nonverbal or 
implicit Tor example, the group mav be working on some 
explicitly expressed problem but individual motives (or 
objectives) not expressed may get in the way of good com- 
munication 

Some of these implicit purposes may spring from resent- 
ment against the chairman, from a desire to test out the posi- 
tion of certain persons in the influence hierarchy , from a clique 
that tends to stand together on all issues W hen these implicit 
purposes or motives, are not clearly understood, a breakdown 
m the coordination of group effort is likely to occur Certain 
symptoms of communication failure are (1) continued mis- 
interpretation of motive (2) failure to respond appropriately 
to the suggestions of the group and (3) interpreting differ- 
ences of opinion as a threat to one s status 

Being a good group member is being a good citizen within 
a limited society The practice that one can gain through 
living in the democratic environment of an effective informal 
group or committee is in general directly applicable to almost 
every situation in which social interaction is involved Expen 
ence in good group membership and group leadership will 
make you a more valuable member of your profession and of 
your community Incidentally it will enable you to guide your 
students in a commumcational process by which society must 
ultimately «olv e its problems 


Importance of Reactions Within the Group 
N ot infrequently do w e become so engrossed in our own role 
in the group that we fail to note how others are reacting to us 
and to one another There is much that we need to know about 
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nature ■> What occurs when people come under ten- 

tacked? Why some individuals m a group situation 

with defenses? Why d x b curt behavior toward 

express their resentmen emphasized the value 

Y? Dr Leland Bradford and Don N> len emp^ a 

of sensitivity to the atatnd ^ j Laboratory for Group 

role playing discussion at h ^ sigmficance of certain 

Development ^ attlludcs "under the surface, 

sj mptoms, or clues, to . bidden tensions or pres- 

suppressed emohonal invol ; oned are 0) posture, an 

sures Among the '™ lca “ (2) certain evidences of 

attitude of physical ^ tcD ^ as , uk ewarm response or 

hostility or disappointment, ^sud ^ phrases that 

lack of enthusiasm, t ) “Well that question is settled 

criticism or resentmen * s build status such as frequent 

for us'" ( 4 ) remarks intended to b ^ wth certain au- 

ceference to ones P° sl “ between two members, 

•1, critics, (5) chrome , he bM ,s of personality, 

not on the basis of the » « (perhaps with oneself) such 

(6) evidences of disgruntl p) a withdrawing mto one- 

Is facial expression, gesture, cm {g) an ln tcns,ty of 

self, little and e n j ds ‘ n ® £ d „ r oup members are sensitive to 
tone When group leaders et f m es forestall the development 
such symptoms they c ' Fundamentally, the di 
of serious personal problems r and group goals 

VI the P cond.e t between membe « bccom c con 

“n^^onpacuvity, threatened 

Evaluating Group and Tax ing technically 

the job has been done 

.Bethel Marne Summer 19»- 
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often help with evaluation At other times a formal question- 
naire which inquire^ into flic quality of the past session and 
asks for recommendations for changes and suggestions for 
future meetings can be submitted If an activity is to be 
succe«sful provision neeas to be made for the persons in- 
volved to express their opinions and to offer their recommen- 
dations A. form such as the following may be useful 

Progress Report 

As 3 ou have observed the work of the group, what were its 
strengths and weaknesses? Look clo«elv at e ucb points as thc=e 

1 "W hat methods for reaching £ucce« c ful results were u c ed i>> the 
group? W hat was the effect of these methods or lack of roeth 
ods? # 

2 hat effect did leader behavior have on the group? 

3 What kinds of member behavior were operating in the group 7 

4 V* hat were the forces helping the group or preventing it from 
colv ing its problem*? 

5 tthat can be done to help the group improve m its ability to 
reach good decisions? 


Proceeding with Tact in Community Situations 

It may be more difficult for you to function satisfactorily 
in a community committee than it is in jour present college 
situation First, the adults in the community may not have 
had training in effective, systematic discussion procedure 
Second, the clo*e association of persons who have lived in the 
same community over a long period of time may have pro- 
duced tensions and antipathies that often result in unfortu- 
nate interpersonal relations to put the matter mildly Third 
y ou may not be well acquainted with the other committee 
members Fourth, they may be suspicious of a newcomer to 
their group, even though they may give an outward show of 
friendliness 

The«e factors all point to the nece^itj of tour beinp roo't 
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«sw4S=2r=£S5 

question, Just what i P ^ ^ ^ ^ certam „hat 
committee? I am new here re a«on- 

wc have to do " Having thus ,“ U w with, 

ably clear definition of your pro ^ something new 

■■What » at the some of the same 

or is it a perennial matter r nced m mJ home com- 

thrngs that I have obsen red lad Emn( , of the possi- 

munity 9 ” At this pom y scc them It is quite likely 

ble causes and b£ ' ck8r0 ™ d t ' full J and thoughtfully stated, may 
that similar questions, , tactfuk y b tin)e . consum ,„g 

guide your group procedure 

practices all too common l0 do a particular job 

If your committee ha3 b for „ meeting, or find food 
such as plan a P r 0 S rat "'” l0 „ 6 ma y well be, "What are some 
for a picnic, your nextq I ■ . , ns do we have to observe 

of the possibilities? What'm ^ purpose , . Such questions 
What things are avails ^ the most appropriate dircc- 

will not only guide thaE , d fron , crystallizing its thinking 
tion, but they may P^'^on without considering al 
around one particular cou« ^ polcnt dan ger in committee 
other possibilities Th much too early m 

work There is also , “ what shall we do abou 

session someone may ask, tho sltuatlD n makes it 
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3U j a ?» Thls %u n help present the random and 

meeting our need t y ou ul il ha\e focused 

hasty selecting of the I™ vered causes and 

the determination of a conclusion first 

needs rather than permitted the is 

conclusion m sight Fma 5 ’ y ° , ®dy to get the food? 

the next step by a question like Are uereauy log 



Courtesy of Adult Lradrrthtp 

Tl e committee broke tip without reaching a deevnon 

(Or present this program 7 Or proceed with the meeting 7 ) 
This will terminate jour committee session in a natural, nor- 
mal way , with a satisfy mg seme of agreement and accomplish- 
ment 

The=e committee meetings may sene an> hind of organi- 
zation from a women s church circle to a city -wide community 
chest You may, therefore, in some cases, find yourself in ' 
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\ oh ed » parliamentary 

hmd to a liisMy torn. 

mentary decisions to be f or aduce or 

siding, acting as parliamentarian or UP^ ^ bf , 

comments, probably your COI)SlS tent with demands of 
! e "p re ^on"^a„d your participation 


Usm Socwirama for Socwl Arntys-r ^ some 

There is one ‘>1* j 0 * ^‘^^Tthus far presented We 
further adaptation of th “ f '" blems through dramatization 
refer to the clarification ' ty t0 present a community 
If 5 „u are to be ^^^‘“ m addition to those already 

sociodrama, consider t . 

even (Pec Chapters 0 and 10) f Montana has taken 

8 Bert Hansen of the State of J 1 iIore "° 
the initial concept of hereby an organization can 

The purpose, therc , can be reduced to in « co m 

or less abstract P r0 j discussed by tie carries 

small community fte person nho m the 

men man,” who is alte 
,he burden m any crisis 
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^Professor Hansen has been 

ence in such a way as to ma e p SO ciodraraa 

s S£t - ** 

In frptt 8 iH,ohashad r so m e expenence with see— 

wor k with church or school group The PTA is a naui 

S °r d You shouldTork ruth the organization until a topic of 
common interest to the specific group is determined 

3 You should then do as you did for class work t h 
the topic m terms of a story that can be related to the 
mate lives of the members of the group 

4 Then, working with others, divide the story into scenes 
which people are involved One scene could portray one side oi 
a question, or a point of view, a second scene could portray a 
opposing point of view, a third scene could bring the two ide 
into conflict, and a final scene could suggest solutions 
gardlcss of how the story is developed, the problems, or issi , 
should be clearly brought to the fore If the play is to be vital, 
it must be an imitation of real conflict — action, not ]ust p 

' 5 You and your group should then decide upon the char- 
acters and what each can contribute to the drama Be sure 
that you use these characters to represent types and not in- 
dividuals . 

6 After individuals are chosen to play the several roie , 
you and they should plan to meet for two or two and a ha 
hours before the sociodrama is to be presented so that details 
can be worked out No lines are written or memorized, bu 
all of the people taking parts should have a good understand- 
ing of what their parts are to interpret It may be advisable 
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for the group ie go through du-role ^ 

not to cr> stollizc it but to 11 1 } 

insure smooth sequence t J be(ore the group extern 

7 The drama ■ >' "explamuag the situation, the 

s— uri»^~*“rAT'»3 , r. 

r — 

formality is needed mmnleted 1 ou should lead 

8 After the " hlch the 

the audience 111 a discuss ' Thjs dl ‘ c us 3 ion is an important 
drama has been coneemc nmtl0 n should narm up 

phase of the sociodnnn lh ® p al1y ,f there has been 
the audience to ll ” s d f exaggeration At no tune 
some deliberate an » d ro „tica)ly the course of t e 
should you try to dote i m ^ subsM „ cnt discussion tabes 
drama or the courso . 10 „ you must beep in “'"d 

Alness, in conducting th * rc , ceklng Your oiui 

that it is the peoples opinio" y bc best , f you „mply 

opinions shouhl be supprc^cd..^^ ^ 

serve as a mcdmto t ^ c comments made 

tation, or value judging" j. furt h e r advanced than oth- 
You mil find some 00 ™"“" es t0 analyze ccrtam types 
ers ,n the use of dramatic techn "" It u „ot uncom- 

or problems for social o bmi ^ # „ take off” point » r 
mon to find the procedure publlc forums, ill pro 

discussion in young P C0 P ,CS ^ 1C ^ gro ups Its importance lies 

fessional conferences, "! in stimulatl0n ,t gives to ear" t 
not in the act itself but i community problnn 1 

logical implications that a ^ ^ ^ tech „.que 
as a classroom activity a 
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The Teacher Sped s 

As a teacher, whether nee or old 
pation in community programs nil ' estel i The 

for granted that the teacher will perform "henrcqu _ 

occasions mil tary from ashing you to say a few words 



uniting >ou to make the major talk of the meeting Certain 
basic principles of good speaking ha\c been gnen in the 
earlier sections of this book Here let us adapt them ("J*n 
«ome elaboration) to the adult and out of class situations 
Thc«e "sa> a word or impromptu talks should bother jou 
\er> little All > our past experience is preparation for them 
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Each tunc yon 

conversation \ou arc r Jour prcuo us knowledge 

mg upon jour prcv.o s , he specific situation 

•UHl experience to ' '■> ’ Jl0rt talk , have «omc form 

But it is di«ir»hlo that tl w ram ble on ultliout 

Too many impromptu speed mplu la lk should have 

arriving onjvvlicrc i “ uc ’ . central idea and a good 

a good opening sentence a «.ng>c 

conclusion u should do m preparing to 

The very first th, "° f L lu hte clearly the central idea j ou 
speak impromptu i to fo ^ |o lAc your posi“on If the 
want to present even a* thoroU ghlj J ou iho , uld * 

subject is one " hwh h, tllc occasion and what has gone 

\our cue fo : al ’'’ r “l'?mcobnV C '«' *>”" k 50U T-H'llu 
before If during the meet mg , n advance It is 

“Tv 0,1 should frame " Tw.U say if called upon 

better for you to Hunk of 1 without having had a 

the entire luujtci 1 r P n minutes 11 > u f 

that you can present m dlscu ssion '"J dCT .''cussion your 

,o add your commeu^^ , E „b )C ct 

w i«h to argue .11. be nell forme be sure you 

central idea w .11 P-h rlllc number one »bc 

1 ° ‘“TTideTou want to l' rC : C ;;‘T s ays something Hit the 

Open the talk *** ^’S'puwble in the very 
uad on the ,f you idea 

Call it an initial , 6aJ something point 

such as I your stand ata e ^ ^ fe „ 

fcay something m of 5 our informal. a bang 

of view R 0 „„„ d tardinal rule is ‘" cn „ t0 that point 

mortis The b cc cst point, com um fied This can most 

lead with your “ ^tioninus entcIlc e Explain 

The body of the P"f ' „ good opening 

easily be done if 
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what is meant by jour opening statement, give an illustration 
that helps to explain it further Offer as many specific cases 
and illustrations and stories as possible If you can think of 
any statistics, analogies examples comparisons, or contrasts 
to help clarify your initial statement or central idea, use 
them The third cardinal rule is to be as specific as possible ; 
avoid abstractions and make jour comments vivid with con- 
crete data 

When you can think of no more ways to illustrate jour 
idea, conclude your talk One very effective nay to round 
out the impromptu speech is to repeat, m somewhat different 
words preferably, the stand taken m the initial statement 
Let this final sentence be jour climax Hit hard with the 
realization that you have made clear the idea you were pre- 
senting The final cardinal rule is, conclude with definiteness, 
wind up with your major point, conclude with a restatement 
of the idea you were supporting 
The longer talks which jou will make, upon invitation, 
before community audiences will be both a challenge and an 
opportunity Whether you consider yourself to have special 
qualifications or not, the fact that you are “the teacher” (and 
especially if you are “the new teacher”) will put your name on 
many programs Welcome these opportunities and make the 
most of them The more occasions you have for establishing 
yourself as a capable person who can speak with intelligence 
and some interest, the more likely it is that you will also 
establish yourself as a capable teacher Among your most 
likely audiences are the Parent-Teacher Association, women's 
clubs, church groups, Sunday school classes, Campfire clubs, 
Boy Scout troops, Girl Scout troops, men's service clubs 
business and professional women’s clubs, and scores of other 
community groups In some cases, the program will be very 
informal and you will want to adjust your talk to the mood 
and spirit of the occasion You may even wait until the group 
convenes and you can sense the interest and adapt your 
remarks to it But many of the programs will be formal You 
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»,« be assigned a top, a - adjanee “■ “ m |™ 0 ° u 

the amount of time son (lie mos t eipcr'enced 

should ala ays make pnoparn # of tl e m( , ment— if 
speakers seldom trust 0 ufakmg a good impre»ion 

they are at all concerned abou » ■ r ,tm S your 
To insure the greatest poib ^ Amalie procedure 

ideas oyer” to j our “ hapharard aimless thron 

in getting readj lor the t come to you is likely to 

mg together ol the fe > lRtcnere K results m a kind o£ 

Analyze Your Prospectus diuhcnccS^^ p i oc e on a trip 
You Mould not consider 6°'™* Ulcr J0 u Mere likely to 

without determining nhat kind ^ ^ . < 0 audience 

encounter Neither sl ouldjo ^ and analysing the 

Mithout learning all you can , flights and look as lor 
"n carefully " 

into the dnrhncss tf P • ht than headlights 

In of '-mg br,gwc^ ; '^ n0t b able man^all of 

•some questions <fo find o 

them,B &A lTt o thc o^-n 

slant your talk tot 

1 Is the audience mfl ' cu ’ 

2 What ages “ rc rCpr ' C Uona l interests? 

3 What arc the oceup pre .ei.tcd? 

4 W hat educational e mformcd „„ the subject? 

5 Hom * e " ” ‘ tinren ts do they have? 

0 What political s ^ interest3 5 * 7 8 9 

7 What arc their s rcpre «nted? 

8 What am the rcl,|!l ”” ,,„n for the speech? 

9 What is the time and one 
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10 T\ hat is the liheh audience «ize? 

11 In vs hat land of room will the speech be given’ 

Or will it be given out of doors’ 

12 Will a public addre«s sj «tem be used’ 

13 What is the purpose of the meeting? 

14 Will the audience be crowded or comfortable? Standing or 
sitting? 

15 What will the audience know about me? 


Selecting your Subject and Determining Your Objective 
Having analyzed jour prospective audience situation care- 
fully, jou are now ready to select jour subject Here are some 
questions you should answer in the affirmative, if your subject 
is to be satisfactory Am I interested in the subject 7 Will it 
interest my audience’ Is it appropriate for the occasion’ Do 
I know enough about it, or can I learn enough about it to 
develop it satisfactorily’ Can it be developed eatisfactonl} 
within the time limits assigned’ Sometimes your topic is 
given to you, at least m general terms, by the program chair- 
man In such cases your problem is one of limitation and 
approach How much of the topic can I, or should I, cover’ 
What aspect of the problem do I know most about’ What 
approach, or what “angle” of the topic, will engage audience 
interest’ 

Even more important than selecting a satisfactory subject 
is the determination of an objective Just where are you going 
in the five minutes or half hour > ou are to speak’ Where will 
>ou be at the end of your time and speech’ You would think 
that the man who said he was going to take a trip, without 
*ome idea of how, when or where he was going was a bit 
queer Altogether too many persons fail in their speech-mak- 
ing because they hav e set no goal for themselv es Suppo c e you 
gave ten men a basketball in a huge gymnasium with no goal®, 
and said to them "Now fellows, play ball ” Their first ques 
tion would be ‘How can we plaj basketball without an} 
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goals?” Yet many speakers attempt to give a speed, 
any “basket” to shoot at what yo nr objective is 

State concisely in a simple * , ..j TClsh m> listeners to 

It may be stated somethms like tlo^ defects” Or, 

know about methods in correct!' * end their children to sum- 
“I shall persuade ™y hste "J „ Ilh a principle for selec- 

mer camps ” Cnfevmthing t“othe test, ^.11 th» 

tion of material Y ou can P tora rd my goal? If so. 

Organize Your Idea z and Gd Morm^ “ >our ldcos , ./ you 

At this point you « e J s ,„cc most of jour speak.n» 
know enough about the subiort u|lh , h , ch you are famd- 
is likely to be done »» - ” le nnf further mater.a How 

,ar, you may have no need ot 8 , infor mat.o.i, look to 

catalog under suite cvc lopcdias sp«'“‘ hlct file 

reference works such « «“ ^ Occasionally the pamp 
or collections “ W^^blc information ^ ^ DoI1 ' t 

of a library ^ t _ 0 may be m ord library with a 

Perhaps a don’t or t»o « n(| a b00 k in the brary^ ^ 

select a subject becau ev ,dcnce tcd the 

thick layer of dust t - „ 0 one else he 

rarelj The chanc t j icre m and tha y _ ^ Don’t select 

information con v thc just un* material un- 

less you ore certain 
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and that you can present it to them in an understandable 
manner u 

Assuming that you do have the neces c ary information un- 
der the skin,” how will you organize it ? Tirst, list under some- 
what general headings all the possible information you might 
u<?e Second, select and classify the most important informa- 
tion under the smallest po=sible number of mam points for 
your speech Keep this number under five, preferably under 
three Remember it is more important to drive one idea home 
than to leave three on base If you have too many points 
neither you nor jour audience is likely to remember them 
Third, sort y our specific information into thc«e mam dn lsions 
This sorting process may reveal inadequacy at some point In 
which case, you will need to look further for material or read 
ju^t your major headings On the other hand, it may reveal a 
superfluity of detail, which will necessitate omitting the less 
important information in terms of achieving your objective 
Thoughtful consideration in organizing your ideas will result 
m a clear, forward moving speech that will hold attention and 
be understood 


Give Special Attention to Introduction and Conclusion 
Closely associated with the organization of your ideas is the 
development of the speech introduction and conclusion It 
may be profitable here to apply the Biblical injunction “The 
last shall be first and the first shall be last ” Your conclusion 
may be a restatement of points leading to your objectiv e Thi 5 
is the process of “telling them what you’ve told them ” This is 
a particularly satisfactory way of concluding an informative 
speech You may close with a story illustrating your mam 
idea Or the conclusion may be an appeal for action The exact 
form will vary with your specific objectiv e There is, of course 
no set rule governing your conclusion but it should fit the 
speech the way a glove fits the hand Its main function is to 
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bring what you hare to conc i uslon5 "'ththcoft- 

the opposite extremes conclusion, ladies and g 

£££■— -* js; . csf« 

you^mtroduction It - **. ideayo . 

ence may “dial you out True, ^ roe ntaUy you may D ^ 
to walk out or to tak listeners are should be 

the moon as far start Your Attracts, it should 

do not get off to i , hot a magne « w think more 
“attracts e th „ Remembering t o u , e an 

have an attention ^ * abstract terms, ^ Jt 

readily m t n incident or 5 °2 „i what people do or 
example, illustrati . Qfe intercste lains the popu- 

include people, (Pf“P 5 *“ rrone „„s ldca that a 

are purported to pers ons have i)nnBer0U5 t0 a speaker, 

lanty of gossip ) ‘ Not hwg » «“?, J0 hcs have much in 

“story” means a J gr enadc In „ got t c n off m the 

unless it may be a h B (l)ey are not S whereas the 
common with UP the joke may 

right manner they J the eoldie h thcr occasions it 
hand grenade may d« * , he speech On 6cem t0 «get 

destroy the "^matter The mke or 

may be a “dud, come off , ^ should verj na 

” i- “ “ r t °er -rl your illustrations 

storv) should be o d , t in othe entertain 

rally relate to y° ur rc _ en f 0 rce notj d P e%clopme nt of speec ‘ 
should litalrote, « t „ compM “ thc , B brief sugge 
Spa ce does no‘ P C nc i uslon , but P** 
introduction and 
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tions will help you improve jours Keep in mind that what 
you say first and what you say last are important m terms of 
audience impression 


Practice Your Speech 

Now that jou ha\e jour material organized into outline 
form, your introduction and j our conclusion planned, you are 
ready for the most important part of your preparation, prac- 
tice Speech, whether good, bad, or indifferent, is a matter of 
habit, and to develop habits jou must practice Do not mis- 
interpret this to mean memorize 
The conditions under which you practice should be as nearly 
as possible like those that will characterize the actual speaking 
situation You will probably not be able "to hire a hall” for 
this purpose, but you can approximate your own anticipated 
behavior very closely Stand as you expect to stand, don’t 
lounge in jour favorite easy chair, munching candy or smok- 
ing a cigarette, listening to a popular radio program, as you 
daydream jour way through your speech Those will not be 
the circumstances surrounding your speech to the local PTA 
or service club Forming lounging habits and cultivating dis- 
tractions w ill be of little help in the later speaking situation 
If possible, stand where you can see yourself in a full-length 
mirror from about the distance your audience will see you 
Many persons become over-conscious of themselves, because 
they wonder how they will look to the audience If, therefore, 
in your practice, you can make certain of the answer to this 
disturbing question you will feel the more confident and as- 
sured before your audience It may even be a good idea to 
dress for at least one rehearsal, as you expect to be dressed for 
the actual occasion 

During your first practice period you may w ish to use your 
outline, in fact, until jou are reasonably certain of your main 
points and their order the outline in hand w ill help to fix them 
m jour mind more firmly After your first time through, stop 
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re examine your outline 

r:^ 

points that would make > ^ im p ro vc ray presents 

choice of words at some I orou , m my delivery to be 

tion’ Mtould I be more or cra ) these questions and 

most effectisc 7 After 5011 1 * this session of intro 

others that may hnaeoccu through of your 

.portion, you arc reads lts 

speech And ns many mo repeated oaer as long a 

These practice sessions honl be reP^ ond 

span of time as may he ‘ f bc thrown together on the 

surnnee Good speeches can rare y ^ ^ ^ dmncr hour of 
spur of the moment or betas bcc „ somewhat face 

the caemng you are to ^ C “ k on " ^.t, of truth that Good 
foully said hut with more than J^t te properly aged 
speeches arc like good tobacco ' hp5 B „ mU ch more im 

The 'aging or maturing of P if you spread your 

portan t .ten. than many » a „ ttk or two yourapeeeh 
practice sessions oaer a , or consciously all the 

Ideas will be with you sul, “ ^ t urc to you rven more m 
time The} will become «*0n ( ocr0 ss ncv\ cxnmjilca 

collection of audible symbols 

audience 110 tcs or manuser'Pt In most 

the question " ' 5 ™ , Illt c!1 |l for cither of t ^ moro 

Are there circumstances ^ y(jn „„Ve of n mU be 
speaking situations tho » „ y0U haae notes y 

effective will be }° u 
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tempted to u«e them Each time jou look at them rather than 
at jour audience jou will, m effect draw a curtam between 
you and your listeners More than that, j ou w ill direct atten- 
tion to yourself and jour notes and away from jour idea Next 
to your voice, your eves are the most important thing about 
you m getting and holding attention When you look at j our 
listeners directlj , they are likely to look at j ou, but when j ou 
look away from them (at your notes, at the floor or ceiling, or 
out the window) thej are likely to look in the same direction, 
or at least be curious about w hat you are looking at 
If you are speaking over the radio jou will be expected to 
u^e a manuscript m most ca«es for a number of reasons One is 
that jou must observe ngid time limitations Another is that 
radio stations are responsible to the Eederal Communications 
Commission for what is broadcast, hence they need a check 
on exactlj what jou <*ay Therefore in radio speaking jou 
will be governed largely bj principles of effective oral reading 

Delivering Your Speech 

You have now prepared and practiced thoroughly and are 
ready to speak to your audience What conventions and prac- 
tices will you need to observe to make this final presentation 
achieve the highest possible degree of effectiveness’ To this 
question there are no hard and fast rules but there are some 
principles and suggestions that may guide you 

Two principles to keep uppermost in mind are these First 
the pnmarj objective is the effective communication of your 
ideas not the exhibition of your speaking prowess or a new 
piece of wearing apparel Second, you must get and hold the 
attention of your listeners if you are to communicate with 
them 

Some suggestions may help jou apply these principles and 
achieve your objectives First, dress appropriately, remember, 
jour first impression may be your last Since you wish to keep 
the attention of your audience on your idea, not on you, avoid 
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o\ cr-bright colom ^ 

and "different” second when >« u assume your 

z&ti ^sr-rrf—- — 

W:==;-”*si 

name or simply a* -before 5 ou bet*n Vvoidthe 

leisurely and in a fnen< ly numn brf ^ ^ >ith the equally 
sftcclmnne and artificial « 1#oV at Jour bright and shining 
abhorrent, “I am dcligh |t „ ^ fl ddr(*s your audience 
(or any other Kind of) faces rra „Uin Delano Hoo=e- 

simply The classic, *My , addre ssmg an audience 

veil, should typify 5° ur gaintations To be =ure be 

\v out long, stilted, °' cr , ds>t butsimphcity.notorna- 

formal when the occasion demands 

mentation, is thC ° r< !t r i* dearly^ an are of your purpose you 
Although you must l» d “ ln yo ur introduction hou 
do not state it boldly « , n g of y our object! .e 

may not cron state it at all The a nt of lt , therc- 

Z,ld be the result of your speech A^ rf ^ summing up 

fore may icry properly aPP'S ' 1 ,d be a most unusual 

process, or your appeal or ac.mn » t purpose ia 

‘situation that would cal.to ^ ^ , audience,^ A- 

your introduction T ^ you t0 become m , . choo i s> 

result of my ’ ns ’ cg rcgaUon of roces °“ adlen ce members 

disposed toward your purpose Th ttar mmds t0 

would probably u „ md d probably c protably Eay 
who opposed th ng "rth you This would leave a 

what you said JJ^Yagree. so conviction ac- 

to themselves, Su flU dience, open defeats 

very small portion Y " too direct approach often 
tively listening to y cch spread over 

your purpose sessions with yc » >’ roat enal and 

Your several pract bablt uated y 0 " 1 , ‘ smoothly 

several days will have s ur |dcas should 
order of your speech that 
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This will make possible jour giving more conscious attention 
to the complex social situation in which you find > ourself The 
faces you see before jou will be fnendly, quizzical, stolid, sym 
pathetic, critical, po«sibl> e\en antagonistic Indeed, you may 
find every conceivable attitude represented m jour audience 
Your problem now is to gam confidence and assurance from 
the fnendly, sympathetic faces and to win over the critical, 
antagonistic few who arc present Remember that, for the 
most part, audiences are fnendlj and open-minded toward 
jou and to your ideas Sometimes they may be fnendlj to jou 
as a person, but critical of your ideas In tho^e cases, jour 
problem is to make use of that friendliness to gam support 
for your point of view — not because thej like you but because 
jour presentation is forceful and effective Audience rapport 
is the first step toward audience co miction 
One of the first adjustments you will have to make is to 
jour phjsical surroundings Ordinanlj, jou will be speaking 
from a position from which all of your audience is easily visi- 
ble If that is not the case, try to shift to a position that wfll 
make it possible for you to see and be seen Observe carefully 
the acoustical qualities of the room Does it appear easy to 
make yourself heard m all parts of the room 7 If not, jou may 
have to adjust your volume accordingly You may also have to 
do this at luncheon and dinner meetings where your voice 
may have to “top” the clatter of dishes and other extraneous 
noises In extreme cases jou may have to report to asking for 
a show of hands by those having difficulty in hearing jou 
Checking on this will have a double advantage for jou First 
it will "help you to adjust your speaking accordingly , second 
it will tell your listeners that you are really interested in com- 
municating with them 

An incident may illustrate the latter advantage In a large 
college, during the dajs when chapel or assembly attendance 
was more common than it is today, a prominent educational 
leader was scheduled to speak Attendance was optional, but 
when the weather was bad as it w as that raw w indy February 
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morning, the crowd was large, because alt other campus biuM- 
mgs were closed to students and the of! campus drug store 
was not large enough to accommodate the entire student bodj 
There was a large, horse-shoe-shaped balconj, in which was 
usually seated that part of the student body a ith the least 
tendency to listen carefully On this particular morning, the 
lack of attention to the speaker was particuhrlj noticeable 
the students giving much attention to notebooks consultation 
about lessons for the following hour, making dates and just 
plum campus gossip The speaker noted this and interrupting 
himself, he stepped forward to the edge of the platfonn He 
waved his hand, pointing to the far poi tion of the balconj to 
attract attention Looking directlj at the students seated 
there, he said, “I say, can you hear me from up there"” Tor a 
moment there was a hushed silence, then one student more 
of an extrovert than the rest, called back, "No ” To which the 
speaker replied, "That's strange, I can hear you perfectly ” 
Needless to say, he had the attention of the entire audience 
for the remainder of his speech The students had respect for 
his ingenuity in getting their attention, and realized that such 
a person probably had north-while ideas to present 
As you speak, be sure that jou include all parts of your 
audience If the audience is large, you may not be able to look 
at each person individually, but from time to time look at 
every part of the room where people are seated To be sure 
avoid the sweeping side-to-side movement of the automatic 
lawn sprinkler It is probablj vise to develop one point, or 
major portion of a point, speaking to one group, then shift 
your attention to others for the next point In brief, jour eye 
contact must be such that every member of your audience will 
feel that yon are speaking to him personally, at least part, if 
not all, of the time 

Your movement on the platform should also be such as to 
make your listeners feel that you are alive and not a statue 
or wooden cigar store Indnn This means varied and appropri- 
ate movement A shift of position as jou make >our transition 
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>our actions before an audience in public Equally important 
is the fact tha* if you attempt to make 3 0Ur delivery before a 
public audience too gieatly different from your customary 
manner y ou are likely to become c o self conscious in maintain- 
ing your ‘act that you will seriously impair your effective- 
ness It is important that you keep in mind constants that 
speech is a total behavior pattern resulting from habitual 
practice 

The occasions for jour speaking in public in your school 
community may be frequent or rare but each one should chal 
lenge you to do your v ery best When y ou appear before an 
audience you are a public relations representative of your 
school system and many a judgment of school ^sterns has 
been made on such occasions It is true that the school system 
should be judged by what happens in the classroom and on the 
playground when you are more specifically practicing your 
profession, but since you are always you, you cannot prevent 
people s judging your professional competence on the basis of 
ev ery observation of you, particularly m public situations 


Problems Projects , and Other Activities 

1 Analyze as objectively as possible the effect on your ow’d per- 
sonality of 

(a) the teacher who=e personality you admired most and (6) the 
teacher whose personality you liked least In small group discussions 
or in a general class discussion see if there are speech characteristics 
especially associated with the best hhed and the least liked 

2 Listen carefully to three or four fifteen minute radio new* 
commentaries or other programs m which the speaking of one per 
son is predominant Analyze the=c for personality factors rev ealed 
in speech that cau<=e you to accept or reject the speaker s views 

3 In groups of five or six class members, simulate as neatly as 
possible various community discussion groups or committee** in 
which v ou might be expected to participate Typical situations would 
include PTA committees for programs finance welfare, refresh 
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The following questions may be used as starting points If the ques- 
tions elicit interest, the entire di^cu^ion may be built around them 

(a) To what extent should the teacher he regarded as a public 
relations representatn e of the school? 

(b) How docs tffectnc participation in community groups im- 
plement the public relations function? 

( c ) In what way does the teacher’s public speaking ability af- 
fect his professional success? 

(d) What special communication skills should a teacher try to 
cultnate and improve? List them in order of importance 
(in terms of class judgment) 

( e ) How can the teaching of communication in the school be re- 
lated to the communication needs of society? 

10 Head and report on one of the areas of communication essen- 
tial in community life from one or more of the following 

Baird, A Craig, and Franklin H Know er, Essential* of General Speech 
New York McGraw,1952 

Bngancc, W Norwood, Speech Its Techniques and Disciplines m a Free 
Society New York Appleton-Century Croft', 1952 

Bryant, Donald C , and Karl It Wallace, Fundamentals of Public Speaking 
New York D Appleton Century Company , 1947 

Crocker, Lionel, Business and Professional Speech New York The Ronald 
Prefer, 1952 

Fessenden, Seth A , and Wayne N Thompson, Basic Experiences in Speech 
New York Prcntice-Hall, 1951 

Gray, Giles W , and Waldo W Braden, Public Speaking Principles and 
Practice New York Harpers, 1951 

Jenkins, David H , Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Students and 
Parents Washington, D C Dni'ion of Adult Education Service, 
National Education Association, 1951 

McBumey, James H and Ernest J Wrage, The Art of Good Speech New 
York Prentice Hall, 1953 

Monroe, Alan H , Principles and Types of Speech 3rd edition New York 
Scott, Foresman, 1949 

Murray*, El wood, Raymond Barnard, and Jasper Garland, Integrative 
Speech New York The Dryden Press, 1953 

Williamson, Arleigh B , Charles A Fritz, and Harold It Ross, Speaking m 
Public, 2nd edition New York Prentice Hall, 1948 
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continuous accumulation and interpretation of experience 
that results m desirable changes in behavior 

Note the words continuous accumulation and interpretation 
of experience This puts upon the learner at all stages of his 
development a large measure of responsibility for his own 
growth That responsibility increases with increasing matu- 
rity 

The authors of this booh (as well as the instructors in >our 
various courses) are eager that your next steps will demon- 
strate your ability to apply what you have learned to new 
situations as they ari«e Otherwise a college course becomes 
a dead end, and not a thoroughfare to future living 

The Key to Self-Improvement 
The help and guidance your instructors have given 5 ou will 
not be futile if you will now take over the job for y ourselves 
Self-direction becomes the hey to self-improvement There- 
fore, before we close the book and consign it to the shelf of 
"used texts,” let us think seriously about some of the things 
that will be involved m your future growth, some of the things 
that you will do only if you choose to do them 
First, you need to keep up with what is being thought, said 
and done m your professional field If you are to discuss jour 
own work intelligently with your colleagues or your school 
patrons you need to be conversant with the current literature 
of your profession How manj teachers read one new educa- 
tional book a year — after they get out of college’ Unless you 
keep your mind alert to ideas you will be poverty stricken at 
the point of communication in educational meetings, in pub- 
lic discussion, and in professional conversations 
Second, you need to guard against complacency, a too-easy 
satisfaction with yourself and your accomplishments The 
teacher who doesn't constantly seek new ways and means to 
do a better job will probably never do a better job An experi- 
mental attitude is essential If you feel the need of better rap- 
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unfortunate habits to persist, your preparation for the impor- 
tant occasions when you uant to be at jour best is a negative 
tjpe of preparation But self-direction and self-awareness in 
todaj’s effort means self-confidence and self-command in to- 
morrow’s performance Studies have indicated that one's com- 
petency in the u«c of language correlates highlj with success 
in all fields of endeavor 

Finally, make it a point periodically to look at yourself as 
honestly and as objectively as possible with a view to spotting 
jour strengths and weaknesses Do jou have problems in 
maintaining good relations with your friends, your colleagues, 
your pupils 7 In a di B cu«sional situation, do you “keep your 
mind on the ball 7 Are you tire^oraelj talkative 7 Do your 
pupils feel free to come to you for advice, or a friendly chat 9 
Do you keep yourself phjsically fit 7 Do you find yourself get- 
ting nervous and “jumpy * over little things 7 Do you stop to 
evaluate a classroom activity or a unit of teaching to see what 
was right or what was wrong about it 7 Are you giving your 
pupils enough opportunity to express themselves, to partici- 
pate in planning group activities 7 Do you commend your pu- 
pils for things done nght — or only criticize for things done 
wTong 7 

Self-improvement is accomplished through effort directed 
consciously toward recognized needs But unfortunately most 
of us tend to avoid the process of Eelf-appraisal as though it 
were a painful experience We are much more willing to judge 
others than we are to judge ourselv es W e must learn not to 
avert our eyes from the looking glass It can serve us well— 
both in adjusting makeup and m adjusting personalities Be- 
cause of the basic importance of self analysis m your own 
program for continued improvement, the following section is 
devoted to sample questions and exercises that will help you 
to explore your present level of understanding and ability, 
your attitudes and personal characteristics, and to determine 
the directions in which further effort should be pointed 
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(e) Do I feel satisfied with my ability to participate in ordinary 
social conversations? 

(/) In dealing with children in the classroom, do I show a friendly 
interest and understanding? Or an attitude of irritation or in- 
difference? 

( g ) Do I attract the confidence of children? Am I successful in 
stimulating them to talk freely? 

(A) Is my manner of speaking interesting? Colorful? Pleasant? 
Cheerful? 

2, Arrange for a recording of a one-minute impromptu talk 
on a topic assigned you, or a two-minute discussion between 
yourself and a friend. Play the recording back and analyze its 
effectiveness. List both positive and negative characteristics. 
Make your analysis as detailed as possible. 

Was your speech jerky? Hesitant? Fluent? Too fast? Blurred? 
Monotonous? Colorful? Clear? 

Did you emphasize your meaning with proper pauses and inflec- 
tions? 

Do your own sentences “make sense’' as you hear them played 
back to you? 

Would you rate the total performance as good, fair, or poor? 

In the light of your analysis, what further “improvement goals” 
would you set for yourself? 

3. Think of a social situation in which you have felt ill at 

ease. How do you account for the feeling? The following ques- 
tions are merely suggestive. 


Axe you habitually fearful in any new or unfamiliar situation? 
Do you undervalue yourself? 

Do you distrust your ability to “say things in the right way’’? 
Are you excessively shy? 

Do you have trouble listening to others? 

Do you tee your train of thought and find youreelf “gome blani” 
m the middle of a discussion? 

Are you self-conscious in the presence of an audience? 
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mg "What are jour objectncs as a tcaclior 7 " Make your list 
as specific as po«ible 


"My Concept oj the Curriculum" 

1 As you think about the following questions, try to formu- 
late clear, concise statements that represent jour point of 
\iew 

(a) In the broadest sense of the term, what is the child's "total 
curriculum' ? 

(&) If the curriculum con«i«ts of experience, what is the teacher a 
responsibility with respect to that experience? 

(c) Is a subject matter outline an adequate definition of a cur- 
riculum? 

(d) Wh> docs the method which the teacher employs become a 
significant part of the curriculum? 

(e) \\ hat importance do }ou attach to group activity 7 

(/) I\h> commumcational ability basic in developing social 
competence? 

(p) To what extent do jou believe that children can, or should, 
chare in planning clas c room experience? 

2 As > ou think of the part that speech plays in the child's 
learning experience, consider carefully the foil own ng ques- 
tions 

(а) Is speech improvement a logical goal to stnvc for in all 
clacce* 7 

(б) Should all students who need help in improv mg their 6peech 
habits be placed m a special section? 

(c) What devices can > ou u«e to gn e pupils more opportunity to 
express them«elves (through speech) m a vanety of situ- 
ations? 

(d) What are the dangers of “verbalism” in education? What 
steps can you take to avoid or Ie c &en cuch dangers? 

(e) How can you utilize interest in motivating pupils to talk and 
to think? 
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(a) You are not feeling up to par on Monday rooming Eldon 
Smith, one of your more aggre«ue pupil®, coroes noisily into 
the room and say s "Hi*" ^ ou di«appro\ e his brusque manner, 
his noisy entrance, and hi® familiar greeting What w ill y ou do 
or «ay ? 

(b) Susan has been making low marks m spelling and in arith- 
metic She is, m fact, one of your slow learners When she is 
asked to talk, she becomes confuted and embarrassed It is 
obvious that she is unhappy in school You have noticed, how- 
ever, that 6he dresses neatly You know that she comes from 
a good middle-cla c ® home She has an older sister in junior 
high school who is apparently somewhat brighter and who is 
making a good record Sudan’s parents have shown concern 
and have e aid, "We can't understand why our daughters are 
eo different’” What plan for helping Susan would you sug- 
gest? Perhaps 50U should have a personal conference with 
her Try to construct from your imagination the content of the 
counseling conference Report the conference \ erbatim, as you 
imagine it might be With the help of a classmate, dramatize 
the conference for your group 

(c) A parent comes to you (perhaps Sudan’s father or mother) 
with a complaint about the »chool— unf aimers in grading, the 
kinds ol assignments made, a play ground incident, a charge 
of fa\ onti c ra, a cntici°m of y our teaching methods As in ca®e 
(b) above, u®e role-playing to demonstrate your attitude in 
dealing with such a situation 


Your Manner 0 / Speaking Tone , Color , Inflection 
1 How well do you manage your speaking or reading voice 9 
Read each of the following in different ways in order to vary 
the meaning 

(a) ‘ Telephone, Mary I think it’s Su*an ” 

"Oh, how delightful! ’ 

(b) W ill y ou kindly repeat that statement? 

(c) Well, I certainly duln t expect that! 
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you think you have captured their lull meaning Note the in- 
stances m nhich the voice needs to be sustained in pitch to 
pre«er\ e the fion of thought 

(c) A poor relation is the mo*t irrcle\ ant thing in nature— a piece 
of impertinent correspondency — an odious approximation — 
a haunting con«cience — a preposterous shadow, lengthening m 
the noontide of a our prosperity — an unwelcome remembrance 
— a perpetually recurring mortification — a drain on your 
pur*c — a more intolerable dun on your pride — a drawback 
upon eucce«s — a rebuke to y our rising — a stain m your blood — 
a blot on y our scutcheon — a rent in y our garment — a death « 
head at your banquet — Agathoclcs pot — a Mordccai at your 
gate — a Lazarus at y our door — a lion in your path — a frog m 
your chamber — a fly in your ointment — a mote in your eye — 
a triumph to your enemy, an apology to your friends — the one 
thing not needful — the hail in harvest — the ounce of sour in 
a pound of sweet 

He is known by his knock Your heart telleth you, ' That is 

Mr A rap between familiarity and respect, that de 

mandi and at the same time seems to despair of, entertain- 
ment He cntcrcth smiling — and embarrassed He holdcth out 
ln« hand to you to shake and— draw eth it back again He 
casually looketh in about dinner time— ^w hen the table is full 
He offcrctli to go away, seeing you have company — but is in 
duced to stay He fillcth a chair, and your \ lsitor s two chd 
dren arc accommodated at a side table He never cometh upon 
open day ** when your wife «ays with some complacency , * My 

dear jwrlnps Mr will drop in today 

(b) The way to fight ideas is to show that y ou have better ideas 
No idea is any good unless it is good in a crisis You demon- 
strate the failure of your ideas if when the crisis comes you 
abandon them or lo c faith in them or get confu e ed about 
them to the point of forgetting what they are The American 
idea is freedom Freedom ntre««ardy implies that the status 
quo may cimc under the criticism of tho c e who think it can 
be improicd The \mencan idea is that the state exists for its 
citizen* ami that change in society mu«t occur to meet their 
dc\ eli ping need* The whole theory of our form of goiern 
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lt , s useful to remember that ® ‘thoW 

f«t nation on cartl.^c b 
and courage 1 

D01TR BEACH 

(c) wM 

The sea » m«u lies *« t ,l,e light 

Toroe to the " d ° , tj res s *S«»ty 

u0 , cd from . Co»n.»«"£“'« oI «— » 

'These *"**?£&£ *> 

Course” delivered by 
June iWO 
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Onij , from the long line of *pray 

Where the «ea meet' the moon blanch d land, 

Listen 1 you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the naves draw back and fling, 

At their return, up the high 'trand, 

Begin, anil cea^e and then agam begin, 

W ith tremulous cadence 'low, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness m 

Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Aegaean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human mi'erv , we 
Find also m the «ound a thought 
Hearing it by this distant northern c ea 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once too at the full, and round earth's shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl d 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy , long withdrawing roar, 

Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another 1 for the world, which <=eems 
To he before us like a land of dreams, 

So vanoo. 'o beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain, 

And wc are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confuted alarms of strugele and flight, 

TV here ignorant armies cla c h by night 

—Matthew Arnold 


(d) MEMORABILIA 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you 
And did vou «pcak to him again’ 
How 't range it c eems and new! 

But you were living befoje that, 

And you are living after, 

And the memory I started at 

My starting moves your laughter 1 
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I i moor mih a mm* of its own 
\» d h ipi> tin ti?f m tbe wort [ no doubt, 
let i i } bn a Jib of it «hinr« ! ^ne 
Mi i th-» Wank raihs round al ojt 

For th n* 1 p eked up cn tl c heat Iter 
\ml thrrp I put in^de my bret i 
A moulted fcithir an oide-fratbcrl 
Wei I forget the re t 

— Robert Browning 


Your enunciation and Pronunciation 
1 In j our ora! reading as w ell os in j our impromptu speak- 
ing enunciation am! pronunciation are important Frequently 
"hen we encounter words singly, we have no trouble with 
them, but in the content of a sentence the) tup us up Notice 
how the combinations of words in the following quotation 
from John Rushin challenges jour lips tongue, and jaws 


She must be cndunnglj, incorruplibiy good, mstinc 
tiv clj , infallibly wi o — wise not for self development, but 
for self renunciation, wi*e not with the narrowness 
of indolent and loveless pride but with the passionate gen 
tlencss of an infinitely variable because infinitely applica 
We, modesty of servic^-tlie true changcfulncss of woman 


2 A continued awareness is necessary m order to develop 
habits of good pronunciation As you encounter words that are 
differently pronounced by different people, are you curious 
enough to check jour own pronunciation to see if it is accept- 
able? How do jou pronounce the following words? How many 
have optional pronunciations? 


acclimated 

amateur 

aspirant 

tuxtliary 

caricature 

clandestine 

comparable 

conduit 

culinary 

data 


epitome 

exquisite 

extent 

flaccid 

geneatogj 

gntis 

grimace 

Herculean 

hospitable 

implacable 


impotent 

mf imous 

inveigle 

leimre 

nu«cluev ous 

precedence 

preferable 

prelude 

sacrilegious 

umbrella 
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3. In a recent study of teachers’ needs and abilities in 
speech, the investigator gave a simple oral reading test to 
large numbers of teachers in training. He reports a very high 
percentage of error in the pronunciation of the key words on 
which the scoring was based. 2 Following is one paragraph from 
the reading test. Can you identify some of the key words that 
were purposely introduced to test pronunciation habits? 

Everybody will again want to accept the invitation of the 
elementary school across the street to visit the extraordi- 
nary exhibition of school apparatus. Tins display is being 
held in observance of Education Week, and many students 
will recall thoroughly enjoying a similar program which 
was presented just last year. In connection with this event, 
a pageant will be given by the American literature class. 

Any adult in this area would enjoy the performance, so 
bring the whole family. The manager of our local picture 
theatre was cooperative in furnishing an interesting educa- 
tional film for the occasion. The president of the P. T. A. 
extends genuine thanks for this help and he guarantees that 
the presentation will be just as enjoyable for adults as for 
juveniles. The research data for this picture were collected 
for the government just after the war by a discharged vet- 
eran. Because of heavy rains for the fifth day in succession, 
the police warn that drivers can’t park too far off the ce- 
ment street. You can get your tickets from any of the gen- 
tlemen who will be in the library at noon. 


Utilizing Speech Situations in Teaching and Learning 
1. It is one thing to admit the psychological imporiance of 
speech in learning; it is another to recognize the appropriate 
time and place in which different types of speech situations 
may be most effectively used. As you read the following list of 
speech activities, describe a specific class situation in which 
each of the activities would be appropriate. Remember that 
the situation should be as realistic and purposeful as possible. 

‘From a -peech proficiency te«t developed by Crarmell Tolliver, Chairman of 
tl>e speech department, Weft Texas State College 
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or more of your classmates and share your thinking on this 
common problem 

These questions may help you get started What new books 
m your field would you like to read 7 What professional meet- 
ings should you attend 7 What personal interests, or hobbies, 
should you pursue 7 What personal traits do you need to work 
on to make yourself more effective socially 7 What books of 
ready reference should you have at hand 7 A dictionary 7 A 
manual of English usagp 7 What special experiment will you 
try — m your classes — in your social activities 7 How often will 
you check up on yourself to see that you are carrying out your 
plan 7 Will you go into partnership with someone in attaining 
your purposes, on the theory that such a partnership would be 
mutually re-enforcing 7 What discussion group will you join to 
gam the experience and enrichment that such a group might 
provide? What recreational activities will you undertake 7 
Make your plan as specific as possible, remembering that 
5 ou may need to alter it as new opportunities or new problems 
may emerge At the top of a sheet of paper, you may write 
'‘Things I hope to do for my own good during the coming 
jear" Then write your list of self-assignments, numbering 
them 1, 2, 3, and so on Place the sheet in your notebook or in 
a handy place of reference And forget about it? Not unless 
you want to commit your future to the hazards of chance and 
indifference 
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Compensating behav iora, 22 
Conferences, counseling. 187-192 
Conferences, informational, 185*187 
Consonant chart, 107 
Consonant pronunciation, 120-122 
Consonant sounds, 10S-112 
Context and meaning, 25 
Contmucnts, 106 

Conversation, 87, 267, 269-271, 29S, 
319 

Corrective procedure* 1 , 255, 256 (see 
also Remedial procedures) 
Counseling conferences, 187-192 
Counseling situation, the, 45 
Creativ c dramatics, 279, 2S0 i 

Criticism (see Ev aluation) 

Curriculum, modem theory of, 42 1 

nature of, 41 
teacher's concept of, 31 1 

D 

Deafness (see Hearing loss) 

Debate, 149-152 292 
DenosaIit> , 80, 81, 82 
Determining speech objective, 322 
323 

Developing speech habits, 123 
Dewc> , John, 7, 34 
Diamtical marking, 103, 105, 113, 120 
Dialects, 85, 100, 106 
Dialog, 149 

Diphthong-. 105, 118, 119 

Dwwvioa, group, 201, 202, 205 210, 

261,277,281.258 
defining the problem, 137, 13S 
diagno«ing the problem, 138, 139 
evaluation form, 141 
kinds of problems, 136, 137 
leader. 111, 142 
member, 112. 143 
planning 136 
reaching conclusions, 140 
seeking solutions, 140 
taking action, 140, 141 
Distortion of sounds, 215 
Drama quartet, 278 
Duration of sounds, 84, 65, 80 

E 

Education aim of 3, 5 
I .durational Policies Commission 56 


Emotional tone, 274 
Emphasis, 87, 90, 209, 274, 275 
Enunciation, 79, 86, 103, 233. 267, 290, 
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Erickson, Clifford E , 191, 192 
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Extensional approach, 209 
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Federal Mediation Service, 186 
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Flexibility, S7 

Flexibilitj , exercises for, 87-90, 101 
Fossum Ernest C, 63 
Foster, 5V T, 79, 80 
Fricative, 106, 107 
Functional nature of language, 30 

G 

General semantics, 53, 60, 61, 209 
Gesture (*ee Bodily action) 

Gilchnst, Robert, 198. 293 
Glides in speech, 107 
Grading system, 18, 19 
Grammar, functional approach to, 30 
Grcnlund, Norman, 211 
Group discussion (see Discussion) 
Group process, 301-312 
leader, 303, 3QS, 310 
member, 283,309-311 
observer, 20 2, 30$, 309, 311 
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report, 312 
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Hall, Katharine II., 225, 236 
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Hearing impairment, 252-255 
Hearing loss, 253, 254 
Hearing terte, 252 
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Order of bu«me«s, parliamentary » 100 

P 

Panel, 284-2SS 
Parker, S C , 207 
Parker, IN llliam R., 212 
Parliamentary procedure, 158-101,207, 
315 

Pause, 85 

Personality, 1, 4, 69, 70, 80 , 84 {ice 
also Speech personality) 
Personal-Social adjustment, 17 
Phonation, 92 

Phonition, exercises for, 93 99 
Phonetics {tee International Phonetic 
- Alphabet) 

Pitch in speech, 79, 82, 87, 93, 215 
Plosive, 100 
Plosive-fricative, 105 
Positive nasality, 82 
Problem-solving, 205-207, 2S7, 288 
Professional growth, 33S 
Program for continued improvement, 
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Prooovost, "Wilbert, 83 
Pronunciation, 103-105, 112, 125, 12S, 
129, 351 

Psychodiama, 281 

Public speaking (see Speech making) 
Purpose in language, 37 
Purpose in speaking, 37, 73 
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Radio speaking 276, 328 
Rate in speaking, 79, 84-S7 
Reading aloud, 154-15S, 274, 275, 317 
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preparation for, 154, 155 
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evaluation of 135 
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